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The Helwig Reversible Pneumatic [lotor. 


The accompanying engraving illustrates a reversible 
pneumatic motor arranged to drive a spindle to which 
may be attached tools of different kinds. The spindle 
is placed in bearings in the end of the case, so that the 
tool may be operated in very close quarters. The motor 
is composed of two oscillating cylinders, which take 
air at both ends. The trunnions have steel ferrules to 
protect them from wear. In the main frame are two 
air chests, one on each side, one for live air and the 
other for exhaust. By turning the handle half way 
round the functions of these chests become reversed, 
thereby reversing the motion of the machine, and read- 
ily controlling it. A one-quarter turn of the handle 
stops the motor. The air is admitted and exhausted 


the building will correspond to that of the other build- 
ings of the university. The basement will be fitted up 
with 600 steel lockers for the use of the students. The 
first floor will be devoted to museum purposes. The 
second will serve as the main floor of a large auditorium, 
with a gallery above. The auditorium will be used for 
the weekly Sibley College lectures, which are of general 
interest. The building, it is hoped, may be completed 
by January 1, 1902. 
=> 

Chicago’s New Bascule Bridge.—The big new bascule 
eight-track railroad bridge over the drainage canal at 
Campbell avenue, Chicago, has just been completed, 
after two years’ work, and will shortly be thrown open 
for regular traffic. It is the largest bascule bridge in the 
world, being 434 feet long and 75 feet wide. The bridge 














THE HELWIG REVERSIBLE PNEUMATIC MOTOR. 


through the handle, which is provided with an adjust- 
able collar which can be set so that the motor runs but 
one way only. The handle is detachable when the ma- 
chine is suspended, or when it is used for tapping and 
reaming. A train of gears transmits power from the 
engine shaft to the spindle. The aluminum casing has 
a hinged cover, by raising which the working parts can 
be inspected and oiled. The largest motor of this type 
at present built by the Helwig Mfg. Company of St. 
Paul, Minn., weighs 33 pounds, and develops about 2 
horse-power, with a consumption of 17 cubic feet of 
iree air per minute at 90 pounds pressure. The maxi- 
mum speed of the spindle is 200 revolutions per minute 
under 100 pounds pressure. The speed is controlled by 
he handle or throttle to meet the demand. 
a ee eee 
Contracts have been let for a new Sibley College build- 
g to house the mechanical department of Cornell Uni- 
ersity, Ithaca, N. Y. The new building is the gift of 
liram W. Sibley of Rochester, N. Y., after whose father 
he college is named. The cost will be $75,000, and the 
‘ucture will be a three-story stone building of fire proof 
struction, surmounted by a metal dome. The plan of 


is located about 2000 feet west of the junction of the 
main drainage channel with the Chicago River and pro- 
vides a clear waterway for navigation of 120 feet. 
Eight railroad tracks cross the canal at this point. Four 
of these tracks are owned by the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway, two by the Chicago Ter- 
minal Transfer Company and two by the Chicago Junc- 
tion Railway. ‘The bridge cost $720,000. A swing in this 
place would be totally inadequate to fulfill the require- 
ments. Its center piece would take much of the room 
in the channel, though this would not be the serious ob- 
stacle in the wide canal that it is in the narrow river. 
All the tracks would he concentrated on one narrow 
structure, and if this were disabled in any way it would 
be necessary to keep it open to accommodate navigation, 
while the business of the railroad companies would be 
tied up. 


- oe 


The Standard Tube Works and the Shelby Steel Tube 
Works, both of Ellwood City, Pa., are experiencing one 
of the best and most profitable runs in the history of the 
mills. Both factories are running double turn, their 
principal work being on boiler flues. 
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The National Standardizing Bureau. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1901.—The President 
on the 9th inst. nominated Prof. S. W. Stratton of the 
University of Chicago to be Director of the new Stand- 
ardizing Bureau, and the Senate on the same day con- 
firmed the nomination. This appointment was fore- 
shadowed in The Iron Age last week and clears the way 
for the early realization of the plans of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the officials of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey for the establishment of this important in- 
stitution. In speaking informally of the steps already 
projected for the development of the Bureau, Professor 
Stratton said to the correspondent of The Iron Age: 

“I see no reason why our laboratory, for which Con- 
gress has provided, should not be constructed and at 
least partially equipped within a year. We hope to be 
able to find a site within a few days somewhere in the 
suburbs of the District of Columbia, not too far distant 
from the center of the city and at the same time re- 
moved from the disturbing influences of electric cur- 
rents, noises, &c. Our appropriation will enable us to 
procure a site of considerable area and to construct a 
handsome and commodious building. 


Standardizing Pyrometers, 


“It is my expectation that the new Bureau will be of 
great service to manufacturers of iron and steel. The 
measurement of temperatures especially is a most im- 
portant factor in large establishments, and upon the ac- 
curacy of the pyrometer, for example, will frequently 
depend the successful execution of an important piece 
of work, the failure of which would mean a heavy finan- 
cial loss. The calibration of instruments to measure 
temperatures will be one of the most important func- 
tions of the Bureau, and I think it probable that the 
services of at least one expert will be exclusively de- 
voted to this class of work. Great progress has re- 
cently been made in the development of low and high 
temperatures, and it is of the utmost importance to 
every steel maker that his instruments should be as ac- 
curate as they can be made. 

“In a recent statement to Chairman Southard of the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, 
who had charge of the Standardizing Bureau bill, Albert 
Ladd Colby of the Bethlehem Steel Company gave a 
graphic illustration of the importance of such a bureau 
in the United States. He said that many processes pur- 
sued by his company required the accurate measurement 
of high temperatures with pyrometers, but that they 
were unable to have them calibrated in this country and 
were obliged to send them abroad for comparison. 


Steam Indicators, 


“It will be a part of the work of the Bureau to stand- 
ardize steam engine indicators used in the making of 
diagrams. The accuracy of these devices depends on 
the resistance of the springs with which they are con- 
structed, and in order that results may be uniform and 
capable of comparison with each other these indicators 
should be carefully adjusted to fundamental standards 
in the custody of the Bureau. 

Steam Gauges, 

“The standardizing of gauges for the measurement 
of hydraulic and steam pressures would also come 
within the functions of the Bureau and would be an im- 
portant part of our work The accurate adjustment of 
such gauges is highly important, and at the present time 
it is impossible in this country to have one of these de- 
vices compared with an official standard. The makers 
produce very good results, but they are at a disadvan- 
tage with German manufacturers, for example, who can 
have their products officially standardized by the 
Reichsanstalt 

“In this connection it should be said that it would 
not be necessary for manufacturers of instruments, or 
for those using them, to send all of them to the Stand- 
ardizing Bureau for calibration. It is assumed that a 
few of ench class manufactured with unusual care would 
be sent to the Bureau for accurate adjustment, and 
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would then be employed as secondary working standa1 
for the calibration of the current output. These s 
ondary standards could be returned to the Bureau fr 
time to time for readjustment, and thus the highest p 
sible accuracy could be secured. 

Calibrating Dimension Gauges, 


“It would not be a function of this Bureau to attem 
to determine the proper gauges for wire, metal plat 
pitch of screws, &c., as these are matters to be decid 
by the manufacturers themslves, but the scale of gaug 
having been fixed it would be a very proper function 
the Bureau to compare and calibrate the instrume 
used in measuring wire, plates, and in fixing the pitch 
screws, &c. Generally speaking, the Bureau will 
undertake to establish arbitrary standards or units, 
would content itself with calibrating the instruments 
used in making comparisons with such standards 
units. A useful function of the Bureau would proba! 
develop in the settlement of disputes between manufa 
turers, consumers and others concerning the accura 
of apparatus, instruments, gauges, measurements, & 
and the effect of the existence of the Bureau would have 
a tendency to induce greater care on the part of all per 
sons employing instruments of precision. 

“I should like to emphasize the fact that the Bureau 
will in no way compete with private enterprise. It will 
simply be a public institution, the facilities of which 
will be availabie by private individuals who may desire 
to use them under the prescribed regulations. No favorit 
ism will be shown, and the schedule of fees for work 
done will be so reasonable as to give a large manufac 
turer no advantage over his smail competitor.” 

Director Stratton has received from the secretary of 
the Association of Steel Manufacturers a resolution giv- 
ing the hearty indorsement of the association to the 
Standardizing Bureau. The secretary says: “ The sole 
object in view when forming this association in 1895 was 
to discuss technical matters pertaining to the manufac- 
ture or use of steel. We have already been instrumenta! 
in the standardization of structural shapes, in the stand- 
ardization of specifications for iron and steel, as well as 
many other matters pertaining thereto. The members 
are therefore in a position to appreciate the practical ad 
vantages of standards and their indorsement of the Na- 
tional Standardizing Bureau should therefore carry con- 
siderable weight.” w.L. Cc 


ii, 
—_— 


An Englishman on the Steel Corporation. 





The Jron and Coal Trades Review, of which J. S. Jeans 
is the editor, concludes a leader on the “ American Stee! 
Combine” with the following: 

The total quantity of pig iron produced in the United 
Kingdom in 1899 was over 9,300,000 tons, and the total 
quantity exported as pig iron, and as finished iron and 
steel, allowing 10 per cent. for waste and loss in com 
misson, would probably be about 4,100,000 tons, leaving 
5,200,000 tons, as pig, to be consumed in the United 
Kingdom. To this is to be added the imports of iron 
and steel into the United Kingdom, which for 1899 were 
about 500,000 tons more, again as pig, making a tota! 
home consumption of 5,700,000 tons in terms of that 
commodity. It is obvious that if the Government of 
the day were to consent to the imposition of import 
duties on the same scale as those levied in the United 
States, the manufacturers of the latter country could 
not materially affect, and would not in any way be abl: 
to control, this major quantity—at least not directly 
It could only be affected by competition in thos: 
branches of manufacture into which our home consump 
tion of iron and steel enters, such as ships, armo! 
boilers, engines and machinery of all kinds. 

If, therefore, the American plan of campaign wer 
likely to drive us into a tight place, we should unque: 
tionably be justified in looking to the Government to d 
something to protect our great industry from threatene: 
ruin. But many things are likely to happen befor: 
then. We may even adopt the American system a 
home, and “better the instruction.” If consolidatio: 
is to be the final solvent and determinant of cheap pro 
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luction, and the retention of foreign markets, the system 
eed not be limited to American experience. There 
ere strong men before Agamemnon, and Andrew 
irnegie has no monopoly of astuteness and business 
pacity. But we prefer to believe that the latest 
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American scheme is entirely too vast, too cumbersome, 
(oo unnatural and too subversive of public and vested 
‘interests generally, to hold together for any length of 
me, ee eae 

J. Irving Scott of the Union Iron Works, San Fran- 

seco, recently stated to a Chicago reporter that the de- 
velopment of the oil fields of California had solved the 
fuel problem in his city. Crude oil is being used for 
fuel in many manufacturing establishments. It has 
nade coal worth about $3 a ton, as against $6 before. 
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Pacific Coast News. 


SAN Francisco, Cat., March 4, 1901.—The establish- 
ment of the United States Steel Corporation brings to the 
front the question as to whether the present condition of 
things does not afford an opportunity for the establish- 
ment of a great steel and iron plant on this coast. The 
ores of the State are unexcelled as to quality and as to 
quantity. The great obstacles in the way have always 
been the lack of proper fuel and of facilities for trans- 
portation. The fuel difficulty seems to be the worst. As 
far as yet discovered this State contains none proper for 
smelting ore, and I understand on good authority that 
California petroleum cannot be utiiized in this connec- 
tion, although it is coming into rapid use in a great vari- 
ety of industries. Our manufacturers up to the present 
have used it only to a limited extent, because they did 
not know whether the supply would hold out, and the 
change from coal to oil of course costs money. The pro- 
duction has increased at a great rate and promises to 
reach a figure of 10,000,000 barrels this year. Up to the 
present $44,000,000 of Eastern and foreign capital has 
been invested. There are already 3489 companies in the 
field, while the number is being added to daily. Many 
new millionaires have been created since the excitement 
began. Of course it is whispered that all the companies 
are not what they ought to be. But California oil is one 
of the great factors of the day ana will cut quite a figure 
in the industrial future of the State. It has imparted an 
unwonted activity to every interest in the State. 

The clearing house exchanges since the beginning of 
Felruary have exceeded those of last year by 16 per cent. 
Those of the week ending last Saturday were $24,126,- 
264, against $20,874,537 for the corresponding week last 
year. This is generally attributed to the influence of 
petroleum, although I have no doubt that a large portion 
of the increase is due to generally improved trade condi- 
tions. These improved conditions are especially note- 
worthy in the hardware and metal trades, where general 
activity is the order of the day. 

Every day more and more attention is being paid to 
the matter of transportation, for our merchants realize 
that San Francisco’s commercial life depends on its prop- 
er solution. The principal matter of interest in this con- 
nection now is a direct line to Manila. We are nearer to 
the Philippine capital than any other of the great sea- 
ports on the Pacific coast of the United States, San 
Diego alone excepted, and yet we are being left behind 
them in the race. The first direct vessel for a long time 
cleared the other day, a small ex-missionary craft with 
a small cargo of 2250 barrels of flour. The value of the 
cargo was as nearly as possible equal to the sum paid for 
the vessel not very long ago. Since then she has about 
earned her cost. This is interesting as showing the con- 
dition of the freight market in San Francisco at present. 
All the commercial organizations of the city are interest- 
ed in this movement to establish a direct steamship line 


to Manila. } a oe 
—<_—_—_ —=> ---—-—O—C— 


Transporting a Shaft Weighing 139,000 Pounds. 


The Filer & Stowell Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently shipped an enormous crank shaft to the Na- 
tional Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio. This is 
said to be the largest single car shipment of machinery 
that ever left Milwaukee. The shaft is in one piece— 
that is, the crank shaft with its three cranks and the hub 
of the fly wheel. The total weight is 139,000 pounds. 
The shaft is 22 feet long, 26 inches in diameter. The 
cranks or disks shown are about 8 feet diameter, 16 
inches face. These cranks are made from steel and were 
pressed on the shaft with an 800-ton press. 

The ordinary freight car has a capacity of only 22,000 
to 80,000 pounds. The car shown in the illustration is 
a steel car, and the only one in the United States which 
is capable of carrying this shipment. The car was bor- 
rowed from the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The 
engine of which this shaft forms a part weighs complete 
900,000 pounds. The fly wheel weighs 120,000 pounds. 
The cylinders of the engine, which is a cross compound, 
are 40 x 60 inches and 76 x 60 inches, and are capable of 
developing 5000 horse-power. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Two Chief Topics. 


Lonpon, March 2, 1901.—Two topics of conversation 
are uppermost—the American steel combine and the 
prospects of Mond gas. So far, the combine is an enig- 
ma; English steel makers do not know how to take it. 
Underneath every criticism is betrayed a sense of im- 
potence, as who would say: “The combine in its wis- 
dom may probably do this or that; it can do anything 
it wants, and we can’t stop it.” The hope is expressed 
that the undertaking is overcapitalized, in which case 
prices will probably be maintained and a cutthroat com- 
petition avoided. But uncertainty is the prevailing note. 
For example, Sir Alexander Wilson, the managing di- 
rector of Charles Cammel & Co. of Sheffield, on being 
interrogated, said: “‘ We scarcely know what to think 
about the new corporation. I have seen the announce- 
ment, but I am not prepared to say whether British 
trade will be damaged. The combine may have that 
effect. On the other hand, it may keep up trade. It is 
early yet to express an opinion. I do not wish to express 
a pessimistic view too early.” 

C. W. Kayser of Kayser, Ellison & Co., Limited, is 
emphatically of opinion that the new corporation will 
do the heavy steel trade of Great Britain great damage. 
C. W. Kayser argues from the empirical to the rational 
—a very dangerous intellectual process. He says: “ Brit- 
ish manufacturers are barred by American tariffs and 
yet we may see the American steel manufacturer, after 
supplying the demand at home, selling at lower prices 
abroad and cutting us out completely in foreign competi- 
tion. I can give you the name of a German firm who, 
owing to the duty on imported manufactures, are able 
to sell at a higher price at home than they demand 
abroad.” 

Surely a double edged argument. 

One more reported interview may be briefly cited. The 
managing director and secretary of John Bedford & 
Sons, Limited, said, inter alia: “ We can buy American 
steel, delivered in this town, cheaper than we can buy 
Sheffield steel. That has been so for two or three years 
and it is worse just now. We can’t understand 
a combination being made except for purpose of getting 
an advantage. At the present time there is no sort of 
competition between English and American steel. The 
Yankees already are pounds per ton below the English 
makers. The only thing they can hope for by combining 
is to get a better price. You don’t expect English 
makers to come to the same level, because their stuff 
is better; but they have to come in pro rata, and until 
they do so are bound to suffer. This combination 
may have the effect of hastening us back to the state 
of things during the period prior to last year. That 
period was as satisfactory as any this country has passed 
through.” 

I might quote many more British steel manufactur- 
ers, but the foregoing indicate, I think, the views of 
the most representative. It is, however, worth noting 
that all the Sheffield crucible steel manufacturers are by 
no means complacent. The operations of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America are watched with real con- 
cern. The net result is that British manufacturers are 
faced not only with a commercial crisis, but with an 
Intellectual revolution. 


Gaseous Fuel, 


The second topic. especially among Midland manu- 
facturers, is the probable future of Mond gas. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that many manufacturers 
are expecting great things. It is being subjected to con- 
siderable criticism, both technical and scientific. Thus. 
Professor Lodge, principal of the New Birmingham Uni- 
versity, says of it: “The supply of gaseous fuel could 
be conducted over very considerable distances. They 
knew how towns went a great distance for their water 
supply, and there was no reason why they should not 
go a considerable distance for gaseous fuel supply. The 
supply of fuel for furnaces and large manufacturing 
operations and the supply of fuel for household purposes 
were questions that must he considered by themselves, 
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but it really looked as if gaseous fuel was going to d 
for both. . . . He could not help thinking that the rea 
solution of the fuel problem would be the manufactur 
of gas at the pit’s mouth, if not at the bottom of th 
pits, and then carry, not the coal, but the gas it produced 
into the towns. If they calculated the size of the pip: 
required to supply a town they would certainly find |: 
pretty big, but they must remember the immense rat: 
at which gas could rush through pipes. Water could no! 
be driven at a prodigious pace, but with a moderat: 
pressure gas would rush along pipes like a hurricane, and 
a sufficient quantity provided for all purposes.” 

It may be assumed that the scheme will soon be in 
practical operation. I may add that while Professor 
Mond arbitrarily fixes the price at 8 cents per 1000 feet. 
he expects to produce his gas at a much lower figure. 
Midland manufacturers affirm that, if the Mond realizes 
only half its expectations, they will regain their ascend- 
ency over their American competitors. But what is 
there to prevent American manufacturers following suit? 


The Vickers-Cramp Combine. 

The numerous journalistic ballons d’essai respecting 
the proposed combine between Vickers, Sons & Maxim 
and the Cramp and Midvale companies have now been 
pricked. Vickers, Sons & Maxim have given it out that 
they have not been satisfied with the amount of informa- 
tion placed before them. Before concluding a deal of 
such magnitude they required independent reports. 
Their requirements in this direction not being met, they 
broke off negotiations. The usual sequele in the shape 
of stock exchange quotations have marked the various 
stages of the negotiations. The prospect of amalgama- 
tion had a marked effect upon the market values of the 
shares of the English firm, and there was speculation for 
the improvement expected upon the completion of the 
deal. Naturally, those who bought for a rise have 
burned their fingers. They don’t like it. 


The Metal Markets. 

The market has, on the whole, been quiescent during 
the past few weeks. A feeling is abroad that no more 
important reductions in price will take place until coal 
comes down considerably. The small reductions in coal 
already reported have, of course, been discounted and 
a material fall in price is deemed absolutely essential be- 
fore iron and steel prices decline further. At the same 
time the Scottish steel masters have been considerably 
harassed by a quite unexpected reduction of $2.50 on 
steel plates by the Cleveland manufacturers. Speaking 
generally, it remains true that consumers are buylng 
from hand to mouth, as they are convinced that there 
must very soon be a slump in coal. In the Midlands the 
blowing out of so many furnaces has limited production 
considerably, and, in consequence, it is now difficult to 
buy good gray forge iron, especially Staffordshire, which 
is quoted at $12.50. In the marked bar section trade 
is severely limited by price. Common bars are selling 
more easily at $30 to $33. Black sheets are in a very 
bad way and the cost of production has not declined in 
the same ratio as the market price. The well-known 
German firm of S. Elkan & Co. are in the market for a 
considerable quantity of pig iron at $9. They are wait- 
ing for prices to come down to that depressing level. So 
far they have not succeeded in buying. A shipment of 
2000 tons of American pig iron having reached Glasgow 
too late for contracted delivery has been stored in Con- 
nal’s yards, to await recovery in prices. It is a perilous 
adventure. This is the first consignment of American 
pig iron stored in Connal’s and has naturally attracted 
considerable interest. Stocks are very low—64,754 tons, 
compared with 213,217 tons this time last year. Other- 
wise prices remain as previously quoted. One feature 
that deserves close watching is the power of the asso- 
ciations. On a rising market they are all-powerful; it 
remains to be seen if they can escape disruption when 
prices are clattering down. The malleable iron founders 
of Scotland have recently been trying to galvanize their 
association into life and have now imposed upon them- 
selves a severe penalty for breaking away. Personally, I 
doubt if it will last for very long. Hitherto, in the face 
of a trade slump, it has been a case of sauve qui peut. 

8. G. H. 
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The Fish Keyway Milling Machine. 


The H. C. Fish Machine Works of Worcester, Mass., 
have designed a milling machine for cutting the slots in 
shafts for Woodruff keys. The machine weighs about 
250 pounds, and has the countershaft built into the post 
on which it stands. It is also built on a plain post with 
overhead countershaft. The drive is by 2-inch belt, 
which, with a countershaft speed of 100 gives cutter 
speeds of 160, 100, and 62, which are suitable for cutters 
from 5% to 1% inches diameter. A hand feed of 6 inches 
is provided and an adjustable stop for depth of cut, to 
use where long shallow slots are wanted. The clamping 
yoke to hold the work is adjustable to any point along 
the V block in which the work is laid. This block is sep- 
arate from the slide on which it rests and another of 





THE FISH KEYWAY MILLING MACHINE 


Smaller size is provided for smaller shafts, the one 
shown in the engraving being suitable for shafts up to 
2% inches in diameter. The cutter is sunk into the shaft 
by the hand lever shown in front. The action is perfect- 
ly sensitive, the operator being able to gauge the pres- 
Sure on the cutter to suit the action of the cutter. 


oe 


Shaw & Camp, Atlanta, Ga., dealers in engines, saw 
mills, grain separators and shingle mills, who commenced 
business in January, 1900, report that their total of busi- 
hess for first year was exceedingly satisfactory. They 
represent the Geiser manufactory of Waynesboro, Pa., 
in the State of Georgia and a portion of Alabama, and 
are also agents for the sale of shingle machines made 
by the Chase Turbine Mfg. Company, Orange, Mass. 


The entire holdings of John Walker and of the estate 
of H. M. Curry, deceased, in the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany have been sold at a price approximating, it is said, 
$1200 a share cash. 


THE IRON AGE, 


New American Steel Shipbuilding 
Plants. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


In no interval of two or three years prior to the 
opening of 1900 have steel shipbuilding plants been 
projected or placed in operation in the United States 
which represented anything like the aggregate invest- 
ment necessitated for the establishment of the new 
yards which have been planned or come into being 
during the closing year of the century. Something of 
the significance of this sudden development of Ameri- 
can facilities for the construction of metal vessels is 
conveyed by the fact that at least three of the new 
plants will, when completed, be entitled from every 
consideration to take rank with the three shipyards 
which have heretofore stood pre-eminent as the chief 
exponents of the industry on this side of the Atlantic. 

At a rough approximation it is estimated that the 
new plants projected and the improvements proposed 
for yards already established will foot up to about 
$20,000,000. The enlargement of so many of the ship- 
yards already in operation affords, by the way, one of 
the healthiest signs to be found in a diagnosis of the 
steel shipbuilding situation. Several plants, including 
establishments on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
which have heretofore confined themselves almost ex- 
clusively to the construction of merchantmen of mod- 
erate size, steam yachts and torpedo boats, are now 
adding to their equipment with the intention of under- 
taking the construction of armored vessels of the largest 
and heaviest class. Finally, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that this sudden exceptional activity has been 
induced in any degree by the hope of the creation of 
new conditions by the passage by Congress of a ship 
subsidy measure. The fact that the new plants have 
been enabled to obtain contracts for mercantile and 
naval tonnage at satisfactory prices just as rapidly as 
they were in a position to accept them would seem 
to offer conclusive evidence that the development is 
wholly justified by circumstances. 


The New York Ship Building Company. 


Among the new shipyards first place should perhaps 
be accorded to the plant of the New York Ship Building 
Company, at Camden, N. J. This institution, although 
work had been commenced prior to January, 1900, prac- 
tically constitutes a creation of the past calendar year. 
The officers of the company, President Henry G. Morse, 
well known in bridge building circles; Treasurer W. G. 
Randle, formerly of the American Line, and Superin- 
tendent R. L. Newman, late of the Globe Ship Building 
Company, Cleveland, have allowed but a limited portion 
of their plans to become public, but they have con- 
structed on the Delaware River what is unquestionably 
the most unique plant of its kind in the country, if not 
in the world. The site of the New York Company’s yard 
embraces a tract of about 130 acres with a water front- 
age of 3600 feet. The buildings, each of which is of 
exceptional size for the purpose designed, afford an 
aggregate of nearly 22 acres of floor space. 

The New York Company, when their plant is in full 
operation, will give employment to over 5000 men, and 
it is claimed will have, if taxed to the utmost, a pro- 
ductive capacity in excess of any other in America. 
An especially interesting feature is found in the large 
machine shop, which is a marvel of equipment, a smal} 
fortune having been invested in machine tools. Elee- 
tricity is used exclusively as a medium for power trans- 
mission. Independent motors are scattered thickly 
throughout the building and derive their current from 
two 500-kw. monocycle generators, direct connected with 
two 750 horse-power Rice & Sargent engines, capable 
of attaining 120 revolutions per minute. This installa- 
tion also supplies an exceptionally complete electrie 
lighting system, which extends to all parts of the 
grounds. 

The feature of the Camden yard likely to most 
forcefully impress shipbuilders is found in the per- 
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fection of a plan for the construction of all vessels 
ef whatsoever size absolutely under cover. As at pres- 
ent constructed the shelters could accommodate a vessel 
the size of the “ Oceanic,” and an enlargement to provide 
for the housing of a hull of even greater dimensions 
could be made without entailing any inconvenience. 
To carry out the object outlined there has been con- 
structed a glass covered dry dock and shipbuilding 
shop which rises to a hight of about 150 feet and 
eccupies a water frontage of about 400 feet on the 
Delaware. Connect: d ‘vith this are several completely 
inclosed shops, so that there need be no interruption of 
work by inclement weather. The glass and steel con- 
struction extends for several hundred feet out over 
the water and will thus permit simultaneous work on 
three or four of the largest naval vessels. This novel 
ship shed is fully equipped with the most modern type 
of cranes and hoisting apparatus, but, as in other parts 
of the plant, electrical power is in universal use, steam 
being utilized only to drive the dynamos. The New 
York Company gave especial care to the dredging opera- 
tions and dock building at their plant, and a depth of 30 
feet of water at low tide is assured on either side of 
the fitting out slips. The original estimate of the in- 
vestment to be made at Camden was $6,000,000, and it 
is quite possible that even this figure will be exceeded. 
The New York Company have already undertaken con- 
tracts amounting to several million dollars. Negotia- 
tions have been under way for some time looking to the 
placing with this firm of a commission for four large 
passenger and freight steamers for the Atlantic Trans- 
port Company, and contracts have been closed for the 
construction of two large steamers, each of 371 feet 
dength, for the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
of New York; a cargo carrier, 487 feet long, for the 
same company, and a small steamer for the M. S. Dollar 
Steamship Company of San Francisco, Cal. 


The Eastern Ship Building Company. 


Ranking next to the New York Company’s undertak- 
‘ing in point of interest in iron and steel circles is the 
new yard of the Eastern Ship Building Company at 
New London, Conn. In this case a considerable degree 
of attention was attracted by the fact that the Great 
Northern Steamship Company, of which J. J. Hill, the 
cailway magnate, is president, placed with the new 
company a contract for the two largest cargo carriers 
in the world, before work upon the plant on the Con- 
necticut coast had been more than planned. The site 
of the yard is a tract of land on the Groton shore, op- 
posite New London, which was formerly the property 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
‘Company. It comprises about 30 acres of land and has 
a water frontage of fully 1500 feet. The president of 
the Eastern Ship Building Company is Charles R. Hans- 
com, who was for many years superintendent of the 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, and the secretary- 
treasurer is John Sherman Hoyt, a director of the Jack- 
son & Woodin Mfg. Company. 

The Eastern Company will, at least for the time 
being, concern themsel~es only with the construction of 
bulls, subletting the contracts for the machinery of their 
initial vessels in order that their completion may not be 
delayed, and erecting machinery and boiler shops as 
#oon as opportunity may offer. The buildings thus far 
completed include a plate shop 80 feet in width and a 
brick building 70 feet in width by 250 feet in length, 
containing the mold loft and joiner shop. A bending 
floor, comprising 4000 square feet of space, is provided, 
and the office building, which affords over 6000 square 
feet of floor space, gives opportunity for a well arranged 
drafting room. Pneumatic tools are to be used exten- 
sively in hull construction and an Ingersoll-Sergeant 
air compressor has been installed. The tools comprising 
the shop equipment are all operated by steam. Several 
locomotive cranes are provided for handling material. 
The large ships, for which, as previously mentioned, the 
Eastern Company have the contract, will each be of 630 
feet length, 75 feet beam and 55 feet depth. Each ship 
will be of 20,000 gross tons burden and 33,000 tons dis- 
placement. The engines are being manufactured by the 
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Midvale Steel Company of Philadelphia, and steam will 
be generated in 16 Niclausse boilers. The vessels will 
cost upward of $2,500,000 each. 

The Risdon Iron Works. 


Although the enterprise is as yet largely in prospect, 
it is fitting that an important place among the plants in- 
augurated with the new century shoula be accorded 
to the yard of the Risuon Iron Works, San Francisco. 
This firm, although engaged in kindred lines of activity 
for some years past, have only just determined to take 
up shipbuilding operations on the larger scale outlined. 
The site being utilized comprises 35 acres of land with 
a water frontage of some 2000 feet which it is planned 
to increase by the construction of wharves. Extensive 
orders for machine tools have already been placed and 
the company have sent representatives to all the ship- 
yards on the Atlantic seaboard to study approved 
methods of shipyard practice. Heretofore the Risdon 
corporation have undertaken only vessels of very mod- 
erate size, but they will be in a position within a few 
months to contract for mercantile and naval tonnage 
without restriction as to dimensions. 

The recent award by the United States Navy Depart- 
ment of contracts for additional naval tonnage in ac- 
cord with the present Governmental building pro- 
gramme has proven a stimulating influence in the case 
of at least two steel shipbuilding institutions. By this 
distribution of contracts the Moran Brothers Company 
of Seattle, Wash., and the Fore River Engine Company, 
Quincy Point, Mass., each secured battle ship commis- 
sions, and the effect has been to lift them from the class 
of minor shipbuilders and place them, probably per- 
manently, .mong the more prominent constructors of 
metal tonnage. In order to satisfy itself the United 
States Navy Department sent officers to both plants 
who, after making a thorough inspection, reported that 
the corporations were financially able and willing to 
install the additional machinery necessary for battle 
ship building, and would be enabled to complete the 
vessels within the contract time. 


The Fore River Engine Company. 


The Fore River Engine Company had decided upon 
more extensive operations even before assurance was 
given of the securance of the large naval contract, and 
had removed their plant from Weymouth, Mass. to 
Quincy Point, at which latter place a practically new 
shipyard has been installed. The new site comprises 
over 70 acres of land having fully one mile of water 
front. Perhaps the best idea of the completeness of 
this new shipyard may be conveyed by a brief enumera- 
tion of the shops, which are of the following dimensions: 
Ship tool shop, 72 x 400 feet; machine shop, 120 x 250 
feet, with galleries giving a total floor space in excess 
of 35,000 square feet; wood working shop, 72 x 304 feet; 
storehouse, 72 x 165 feet, and power house, 65 x 105 
feet. The machinery equipment is proportionately com- 
plete and includes a 25-ton overhead electric crane, 
114-foot lathe, &c. Electric power is used extensively; 
pneumatic tools are employed for hull work and the 
Sturtevant system is provided for heating and ventila- 
tion. 

The Moran Brothers Company at Seattle, Wash., took 
up steel shipbuilding work for the first time only two 
or three years ago; indeed, the construction of the tor- 
pedo boat “ Rowan” was their first important contract 
in this line, but they will have ere the summer of 1901 
has lapsed a plant that will enable them to undertake 
practically any class of ship work. This company have 
now on the stocks a steel twin screw steamer for use 
in the lighthouse service on the Pacific Coast. 


The William R. Trigg Company. 

The William R. Trigg Company had a steel ship- 
building plant fully installed at Richmond, Va., prior 
to the opening of the year 1900, but at the same time 
their establishment is entitled by every consideration to 
rank with the new steel shipbuilding institutions of 
the country, and never has the United States, much less 
the New South, afforded a more striking example of 
what energy may accomplish in the line of rapidity of 
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development. The Trigg Company secured contracts 
from the United States Government for torpedo craft 
before their plant was under way, but notwithstanding 
a disastrous flood, that did much damage, the company 
had their new yard in full operation within five or six 
months of the time negotiations were opened for the 
site. The securance within the past year of additional 
naval contracts has served as a stimulus to an even 
more rapid enlargement of the plant than had originally 
been contemplated. The ambition of the officers to in- 
stall a plant that will cost fully $1,000,000 has been 
furthered materially by the recent action of H. M. 
Flagler of the Standard Oil Company in subscribing to 
$100,000 worth of the stock of the shipbuilding cor- 
poration. 

By recent arrangement with the city of Richmond 
and the United States Government, the Trigg Company 
have provided for the construction of a rock wall on 
the Port Warden’s line in the James River. This not 
only insures a depth of 25 feet of water at all times, 
thus permitting the construction of the heaviest class 
of craft, but enables the reclaiming of fully 20 acres 
of land which, when added to the original site, brings 
the total area occupied by the Trigg plant up to nearly 
80 acres. Another improvement undertaken within the 
past few months is the construction of a gravity dock 
600 feet in length. she Trigg Company have during the 
past year made heavy investment in machine tools of 
the latest pattern and it is the ultimate intention to 
operate practically the entire plant by means of elec- 
ricity generated from the water power furnished by the 
James River. The company have their own foundry 
and engine building shop as well as every adjunct for 
hull construction. The officials state that there will be 
over 1000 men on the pay roll before the middle of the 
present year and nine vessels are now building or under 
contract. 

A majority of the other projects for new shipyards 
which were broached early in 1900 are still supported 
by promises of ultimate realization on the part of their 
promotors. This appears to be the condition of the plan 
for the establishment of a steel shipbuilding plant at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. The project for the 
erection of a first-class shipbuilding establishment in 
the immediate vicinity of New York City has not yet 

aterialized, nor has the scheme for the installation of 
a $1,000,000 yard at Chester, Pa., in which a prominent 
stockholder in the Roach shipyard was reported to be 
active. 

Giving consideration to the growth of steel shipbuild- 
ing on inland waters, there is disclosed an outgrowth 
of conditions almost as favorable as is existent on the 
seaboard. Capt. Alexander McDougall, who introduced 
the “ whalebacks”’ to the Great Lakes, has established 
at St. Louis a shipyard which has turned out several 
vessels of the “ whaleback” type for service on the 
Mississippi. The Jeu.ks Ship Building Company of Port 
Huron, Mich., and the Craig Ship Building Gompany 
of Toledo, Ohio, two firms who prior to the consolida- 
tion of the principal shipyards of the Great Lakes 
under the corporate title of the American Ship Building 
Company had essayed the construction of only moderate 
sized steel vessels, have within the past year undertaken 
the building of steel tonnage on an extensive scale. 
Finally, the new conditions whereby the steel shipbuild- 
ers of the Great Lakes have been enabled to enter com- 
petition and secure contracts for certain classes of ocean 
going vessels, has induced the American Ship Building 
Company to take steps looking to the establishment on 
the lower St. Lawrence of a thoroughly up to date 
shipyard where vessels taken through the St. Lawrence 
Canals from the Great Lakes in sections may be re- 
assembled and where if desired independent building 
operations may also be carried on. 
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The Government of Paraguay has recently promul- 
gated a law for the encouragement of shipbuilding which 
allows a subsidy of $15 in gold per ton for steam ves- 
sels and $5 per ton for sailing vessels of over 50 tons 
constructed in the shipyards of the republic. 
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The Effect of Annealing Upon Low 
Carbon Steel.’ 


BY HENRY FAY AND STEPHEN BADLAM, 


The enormous demand for low carbon steel for struc- 
tural purposes, plate, tubing and its many varied uses, 
offers great temptation for the manufacturer to allow 
almost any kind of material to pass through the mills 
without paying particular attention to the condition in 
which it appears upon the market. That the manufac- 
turer does occasionally submit to the temptation to work 
the mills beyond their capacity is shown in the failure 
of the metal to meet certain physical requirements. 
That these failures are not more frequent is to be great- 
ly wondered at, and it goes to show under what excel- 
lent control the steel plants are held. This occasional 
failure, however, makes it necessary to study carefully 
the conditions which, if not strenuously adhered to, will 
produce steel which will not only give trouble to the 
manufacturer himself, causing loss of time and perhaps 
material, but may also be a source of trouble to the 
buyer, and perhaps a source of danger to the public. 
The buyer in order to protect himself usually subjects 
the material to certain physical tests, which tell him 
whether the steel has the requisite strength. This de- 
termination of tensile strength was considered for a 
long time as entirely satisfactory and all that was neces- 
sary, but the presence in the steel of certain elements, 
such as phosphorus and sulphur, which were supposed 
to have an injurious effect on the physical properties, 
led the cautious buyer to test his steel both physically 
and chemically. It is a well-known fact that two pieces 
of steel having identically the same composition may 
have entirely different physical properties. This marked 
difference in physical properties was found to be due 
to the difference in heat treatment. We are able to say 
of any piece of steel that its physical properties depend 
primarily on its chemical composition, and secondly on 
the heat treatment to which it has been subjected. If 
we know then the chemical composition and the heat 
treatment we should be able to predict the physical prop- 
erties. 

The query now arises, if we have two steels of the 
same composition but of different physical properties, is 
there any means of knowing the heat treatment ? For- 
tunately this can be answered in the affirmative. It 
has been shown by Sorby, Osmond, Stead, Ridsdale, 
Sauveur and other investigators that there is a direct 
relation between the heat treatment and the microstruc- 
ture of steel. A study of the microstructure, together 
with the physical properties of metals, has given rise to 
the science which has been designated by the name 
Metallography.? For some varieties of steel and many 
alloys these. relations have been very carefully worked 
out, and this information has added enormously to our 
knowledge of the properties of steel and other alloys. 
It was the object of this investigation to start with a 
steel of known composition and to study carefully the 
heat treatment, and how it would affect the physical 
properties and the microstructure. Having this infor- 
mation established for this class of material under nor- 
mal conditions we have certain standards from which 
to draw our conclusions. This, however, does not give 
all of the information which we desire, as it is well 
known that work, such as rolling, hammering, &c., has a 
decided influence on the physical properties. This por- 
tion of the work, however, was impossible for us to 
carry out, and we present the paper in its present form 
with the hope that the subject will be of sufficient inter- 
est to be completed along similar lines by some practical 
metallurgist. The investigation is incomplete in another 
sense—viz., that we have heated our specimens to a 
certain definite temperature, and allowed the metal to 
cool from that temperature, but have not held the steel 
for any length of time at the temperatures to which it 
was heated. Our cooling was carried out slowly enough, 

Technology Quarterly, December, 1900. The Illustrations 
accompanying this article are reproduced here through the ecour- 


tesy of the Technology Quarterly. 
? For the elements of the subject see the Metallographéet. 
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as will be shown later on, for complete crystallization 
to take place, but according to Stead’s* experiments 
coarse granulation takes place by holding the sample 
for some time at about 700 degrees C. This portion of 
the work is now in progress, and it is hoped to bring 
forth our completed results later. The material selected 


Temperture, Centigrade. 
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the heat treatment and the structure. Both of them ex- 
perimented principally upon steels of medium hardness, 
about 0.3 per cent. of carbon. Their conclusions in re- 
gard to the structure were based upon the appearance 
of the fractures. 

Tschernoff* summarized his conclusions as follows: 


2 


Time, 


Fig. 1.—Heating Curve of Furnace. 


for this purpose was a low carbon steel, which was 
kindly furnished by the National Tube Company of Mc- 
Keesport. 

The steel which we used is generally classified as 
“extra mild steel.” Many investigations have been con- 
ducted on mild steel, but none of the investigators have 
followed exactly the same manner of work. Before 
proceeding to the experimental work it will be neces- 
sary to review briefly the work which has already been 
done on mild steels. 

Until the publication, in 1898, of Mr. Stead’s paper 


Steel on solidifying has a crystalline structure. This 
may be prevented: 

1. By simply reheating to a cherry red, when an ingot 
with a coarse structure will suddenly be transformed 
into a fine grained and strong product. 

2. By hammering at a high temperature, and con- 
tinuing the work down to a low temperature to a cer- 
tain point, varying with different steels, below which 
the metal preserves its whole power of resistance. 

3. Rapid cooling of the cast metal destroys the crys- 
talline structure. 
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Fig. 2.—Section of Furnace, 


on “ The Crystalline Structure of Iron and Steel”? it was 
tacitly assumed that all grades of steel, whether soft 
or hard, followed the general laws of structure as enun- 
ciated by Tschernoff and Brinnell. These two investi- 
gators were the first to formulate any laws connecting 





*“ The Crystalline Structure of Iron and Steel.” J. B. 
Stead, Journal Iron and Steel Institute, 1898, No. 1, 145. The 
Metallographist, Vol. I (1898), page 289. 


Tschernoff points out the important fact that the 
higher the percentage of carbon, the lower is the point 
below which no change in structure occurs. 


*“ The Structure of Cast Steel Ingots.” Proc. Inst. of Mech. 
Eng., January, 1880; translated from the Russian by W. Ander- 
son. 

“The Manufacture of Steel and the Mode of Working It.” 
Proc. Inst. of Mech. Eng., April, 1880; translated by W. Ander- 
son. 
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Brinnell’s® conclusions follow along the same line as 
those of Tschernoff, but are expressed more in detail. 
A few abstracts from his work, having a special bearing 
upon the subject, are given below: 

1. Whenever steel loses its crystalline structure, other 
than by mechanical work, the change of texture will be 
found to occur simultaneously with the transformation 
of cement into hardening carbon, or vice versa, and the 
change will be complete only in the event of the carbon 
being converted by heat from cement into hardening 
carbon. 

2. In order to effect the transformation of hardening 
into cement carbop in a steel heated to a white heat it 
must be allowed to cool slowly to a lower temperature 
than that necessary to change cement into hardening 
carbon. 

3. If hardening carbon, in heating or cooling, is con- 
verted completely or largely into cement carbon, a 
crystallization occurs, yielding a fracture the coarser 
as the former texture of the steel was crystalline. 
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iron, Mr. Osmond‘ came to the following conclusions in 
regard to heat treatment: 

1. Steel with 0.02 per cent. C. “It would seem that 
the structure of pure iron is almost independent of the 
temperature and the rate of cooling.’ 

2. Steel with 0.14 per cent. C. “In proportion as 
the temperature of reheating is raised, other things be- 
ing equal, the polyhedrons of ferrite enlarge, slowly at 
first, and keeping their forms, then more rapidly, until 
at 1000 degrees they become irregular and tend to 
lengthen into groups of juxtaposed bands. The pearlite 
generally remains exterior to the arrangement of fer- 
rite and stratifies in seams.” 

The most important articles on this subject that have 
yet appeared have been by J. E. Stead.’ His first paper 
on “ The Crystalline Structure of Iron and Steel” revo- 
lutionized our ideas upon the effect of heat treatment 
on soft steels and showed that they followed laws of 
structure which so far have not been found to apply to 
earbon steels. Among the conclusions that Mr. Stead 











Fig 3 —Furnace, 


4. The crystallization of steel requires a certain 
amount of time as well as a certain amount of heat. If 
the duration of the cooling process is cut short by 
quenching in water the development of crystallization 
is partly or wholly prevented. 

With regard to the development of a coarse crystal- 
lization, Brinnell says that on heating the steel to a 
point W, say 750 degrees, the size of the granules in- 
creases with the temperature, the coarsest being ob- 
tained by heating to the highest temperature, and the 
structure remains coarse whether the steel is quenched 
or cooled slowly from the temperature. 

Within the last few years several important articles 
have appeared dealing with the effect of heat treatment 
upon soft and extra soft steels, the results of which 
seem to be quite different from those of the earlier ex- 
perimenters upon medium and hard steels. These later 
researches are also characterized by the use of the mi- 
croscope for the examination of the structure instead of 
the naked eye and fractured surfaces. 

From his microscopic work upon soft steels and pure 





5“ The Changes in the Texture of Steel on Heating and on 
” Abstracted in Journal Iron and Steel Institute, 1886, 


* Bulletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour UVIndustrie Ne 
tionale (5), 10, 476. 
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draws we have selected the following, which have a 
bearing on the present work: ’ 

1. Granules and crystals should not be confused, for 
although a granule is built up of crystals, its external 
form is not crystalline, as it takes its shape from its 
surroundings. It is an allotrimorphic crystal, or more 
simply, a grain. 

2. Grains formed in the solidification of liquid metals 
are large or small, according to whether the freezing is 
rapid or slow, and they take their form from their sur- 
roundings, and this is most irregular, owing to natural 
interference. 

3. In carbonless pure irons or steels of fine grain pro- 
duced by either forging or certain heat treatment the 
grains increase in size, slowly at 500 degrees C., and 
more rapidly at between 650 and 750 degrees, and it is 
possible, by heating at about 700 degrees for a few 
hours, to develop granular masses of exceeding coarse- 
ness. At 900 degrees the granules again become small, 
and heating to 1200 degrees apparently does not change 
them. 

4. Granules in carbon steels 0.20 to 1.20 per cent. car- 
bon do not grow in size by long continued heating at 


7 Bulletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour VIndustrie Na 


tionale (5). 10. 476. 
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700 degrees, but they increase in size slowly at first, and 
then more rapidly with each increment of temperature 
above 750 degrees C., the change point varying with 
the carbon. When, however, coarsely granulated steel 
is reheated again a little above 700 to 750 degrees the 
coarse structure vanishes. 

5. In steels of from 0.10 to 0.15 per cent. carbon con- 
taining the pearlite in widely separated areas, on heat- 
ing and quenching from about 750 degrees the large fer- 
rite grains are not broken up, and the carbon apparently 
does not expand or diffuse beyond the original area, but 
when heated to 850 degrees and slowly cooled the car- 
bon areas are found as a number of smaller segrega- 
tions, and where the carbon has diffused the ferrite is 
found in small grains. 

Mr. Stead’s second paper, on “ Brittleness Produced 
in Soft Steel by Annealing,’* follows the line of his 
previous paper, but brings out a number of new facts. 
Among other points he distinguishes two kinds of weak 
ness—viz.: 

1. Intergranular weakness, which occurs when the 
grains are imperfectly cohesive or are surrounded by a 
brittle envelope. 

2. Cleavage weakness, which occurs where the grains 
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sence of jar or vibration while cooling through the blue 
heat.” 

A year later, in 1899, Mr. Ridsdale published a very 
comprehensive paper on “ Practical Microscopic Analy- 
sis for Use in the Steel Industries.”"°. He emphasizes 
strongly the importance of soft steels and the neglect 
which they have suffered at the hands of the metal- 
lographists. His conclusions, which are derived from 
the study of numerous specimens of steel made by 
various processes and makers, are illustrated by photo- 
graphs at 50 diameters. 

His conclusions may be stated as follows: 

1. Normal steel, work continued to a low red. The 
structure is regular and homogeneous, the grains small 
and ill defined. 

2. Normal treatment and abnormal composition. The 
structure is in general the same as the preceding. 
Phosphorus tends to enlarge the grain slightly. 

53. Normal steel heated too long or to too high a tem- 
perature. This shows an outer carbonless band with 
large grains, or if actually burnt, a separation of the 
grains. 

4. Normal steel worked at too low a temperature or 
through a blue heat. This shows a strained structure 


Tensile Strength 


Elastic Limit. 


1000° 1100° 1200° 


Temperature, Centigrade. 


Fig. 4.—Curves of Tensile Strength and Elastie Lamit. 


are so oriented that the component crystals are all in 
the same phase. He explains the brittleness sometimes 
observed in annealed plates by saying that the rolling 
causes a tendency to such orientation, and that anneal- 
ing develops this tendency. 

Mr. Stead suggests that at about 900 degrees for soft 
steel Gamma iron is formed, and coincident with it the 
structure is refined. The results of the present investi- 
gation bear out this conclusion. Mr. Stead also makes 
the pertinent suggestion that the banded or laminated 
structure of the ferrite, observed in overheated steel, 
provided there is no intergranular separation, is a re- 
markably strong one. 

Shortly after the publication of Stead’s papers, Rids- 
dale published an article on “ Brittleness in Soft Steel,’” 
containing much valuable material. He draws the fol- 
lowing conclusions, “In order to avoid brittleness: 

1. “ There should not be too high an initial temper- 
ature nor ‘soaking’ at a high temperature for a long 
~ time.” 

2. “ Work should be continued down to red heat, but 
not to a blue heat.” 

3. “If work has been continued unavoidably to near 
blue heat there should be no chilling, but slow cooling, 
and where possible subsequent heating, if only for a 
short time, to cherry redness. Also there should be ab- 


§’ Journal Iron and Steel Institute, 1898, II, page 137. 
* Journal Iron and Steel Institute, 1898, I, page 220. 


with distinct flow lines. There is a breaking up of the 
surface grains and a loosening or actual rupture of the 
grain junctions. 

“In general,” Ridsdale says, “outside of normally 
treated specimens the effect of heat treatment far out- 
weighs that of composition.” 

Morse,“ who worked on a steel containing 0.34 per 
cent. carbon, finds a diminution in tensile strength when 
held between 650 and 750 degrees, an increase from the 
latter point up to 900 degrees and a falling off from 900 
to 1200 degrees. Beyond 1200 degrees the tensile 
strength rises again. The area of the grain increases up 
to 600 degrees, falls to a minimum at 900 degrees and 
then increases rapidly. The author notes the occurrence 
above 1000 degrees of the banded or ramified structure 
noted by Stead, and he reaches the same conclusion as 
to its being a strong structure. 

In regard to the existence of a point of change in the 
physical properties at a temperature above 1000 degrees 
there are several articles which deserve mention. Ball 
published an article ‘On the Changes in Iron Produced 
by Thermal Treatment,’”” in which he investigated the 
effect upon the tensile strength and magnetic properties 
of a steel containing about 0.10 per cent. carbon when 
slowly cooled and when quenched from various temper- 

10 Journal Iron and Steel Institute, 1899, II, page 102. 

Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., 1900, 29 


12 Journal Iron and Steel Institute, 1890, I, page 85; 1891, 
I, page 103. 
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atures. The steel shows three critical points, one at 660 
degrees, another at 900 degrees and a third at 1200 de- 
grees, at which latter point the magnetic and physical 
properties reach a maximum. 

Recently Roberts-Austen” has published a cooling 
curve of electrolytic iron which shows an evolution of 
heat at a temperature of 1132 degrees, and this he iden- 
tifies with the point of maximum tenacity observed by 
Ball. This upper critical point coincides fairly closely 
with the second point of maximum tenacity observed 
in the present series of experiments. 

Experimental, 

The material which was used for these experiments 

was a low carbon acid Bessemer steel of a commercial 





Fig. 5.—Etched by polishing.—Specimen No. 1.—Cooled slowly 
from 647 degrees.—Tensile strength, 56,660 pounds.— 
Magnified 73 diameters. 


grade, and was kindly furnished by the National Tube 
Company of McKeesport, Pa. It represents the aver- 
age material of this grade turned out by the company 
for the manufacture of pipes and tubes. 

The chemical analysis was as follows: 

C=0.07. S=0.058. P*=0.10. Mn = 0.32. Oxides = 0.25. 
The carbon and manganese were determined by colori- 
metric methods. 

The heat treatment in the mill was approximately as 
follows: The ingots were subjected in the soaking pits 
to a temperature of 1000 to 1200 degrees. They entered 
the roughing train at probably over 1000 degrees, and 
the mechanical work was continued to a full red heat. 
The specimens, 30 in number, were all cut from plates 
rolled from the lower two-thirds of the same ingot, and 
came in the shape of bars 18 inches long, 1% to 24%4 
inches wide and % inch in thickness. The edges were 
planed. In order to heat the specimens uniformly and 
to a temperature which could be accurately measured, 
the usual forms of furnaces were found inconvenient. 
At the suggestion of C. L. Norton, a furnace heated by 
electricity was constructed and was found to answer 
all of the requirements most admirably. 

The general principle on which the furnace is based 
is that when a conductor is traversed by a current heat 
is developed according to Joules’ law, W = C°?R. The re- 
sistance of the wire, however, increases as the tempera- 
ture rises, and as the loss of heat by radiation also in- 
creases with the temperature, it may be seen that for 
each difference of potential between the terminals there 
is a certain maximum temperature which may not be 
exceeded. The rise in temperature for 110 volts is shown 
by the curve in Fig. 1. By the use of 220 volts, how- 
ever, the temperature may be readily raised to 1300 de- 
grees. 

The furnace consisted of a cylindrical muffle 20 inches 


yey 


long and 3% inches in diameter, wound with about 72 


1% The Metallographist, No. II, 186. 
14 Although high, the phosphorus seems to have had no effect 
on the size of the grain. 
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feet of No. 29 platinum wire and inclosed in an insulat- 
ing jacket of about 15 inches external diameter and 30 
inches long. The muffle was made by taking three clay 
porous cups, sawing tbe bottoms off two of them and 
placing the three in line so as to form a hollow cylinder 
closed at one end. The bottom of the third cup was per- 
forated by a %-inch hole, so that a tube could be inserted 
and a neutral gas, such as nitrogen or carbon dioxide, 
drawn through to prevent oxidation of the specimens. 
It was not found necessary, however, in these experi- 
ments. 

The three sections of the muffle were wound inde- 
pendently, each with about 24 feet of No. 29 platinum 
wire, and the ends were brought out to six binding posts 
on the outside of the furnace. The insulating jacket con- 
sisted of two pieces of asbestos pipe cover, one 12-inch 
piece outside and a 4-inch piece inside. The spaces be- 
tween the two pipe covers, as well as between the inner 
pipe cover and the muffle, were packed with fibrous as- 
bestos. The whole furnace was supported in a wooden 
eradle and is showa 
sketch, Fig. 2. 

The electric current was taken from the three-wire 
mains of the incandescent circuit by the three coils in 
parallel. For temperatures below 800 degrees 110 volts 
were used, and for temperatures above 800 degrees the 
furnace was heated to 800 degrees on the 110-volt circuit 
and then shifted to the 220-volt circuit. 

The efficiency of the furnace was very good indeed. 
With a difference of potential of 110 volts the current 
passing varied from 10 amperes when cold to 6.5 am- 
peres when hot, and the furnace could be heated to 800 
degrees in about one and one-half hours. (See Fig. 1.) 

The pyrometer used was of the Le Chatelier thermo- 
electric type. The junctions consisted of a platinum and 
a platinum 10 per cent. iridium wire, and were protected 
by perforated clay tubes. The junction was simply laid 
on top of the bar in the furnace, but the heating was so 
gradual that this represented very closely the actual 
temperature. 

The galvanometer was a four-coil, astatic instrument 
suspended from the ceiling to prevent vibration. The 
source of light was a 32 candle power lamp, a narrow 


in section by the accompanying 





Fig. 6. 





Etched by polishing.—Specimen No. 20.—Cooled slowly 
from 1247 degrees.—Tensile strength, 53,230 pounds.— 
Magnified 73 diameters. 


adjustable slit being interposed between it and the mir- 

ror. The image of the slit was thrown onto a ground 

glass strip graduated in millimeters. 

The pyrometer was calibrated against the following 

substances: 

Boiling water, 100 degrees C. Boiling naphthalene, 219 degrees. 
soiling sulphur, 445 degrees. Freezing aluminum, 660 de- 
grees. Freezing gold, 1072 degrees. 

The temperatures above 1072 degrees were dbtained by 

extrapolation on the calibration curves. The general ar- 

rangement of furnace, galvanometer and wiring is shown 

in the photograph of the apparatus, Fig. 3. 
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The treatment of the specimens was carried on as 
follows: A bar, numbered at each end with its serial 
number, wus placed in the furnace. Upon it, and ex- 
tending to a point one-third the length of the bar, was 
placed the pyrometer junction. The mouth of the muffle 
was then closed with a wad of loose asbestos and the 
heating was begun. The current was turned on at 110 
volts with the coils in parallel until a temperature of 
800 degrees was reached, when 220 volts were turned on 
and the furnace heated to the desired temperature. The 
circuit was now broken and the maximum temperature 
recorded. The bac was allowed to cool in the furnace, 
and after 24 hours, at the end of which time it was still 
at a temperature of 80 to 100 degrees, was removed. 
All the bars except Nos. 23 to 27, inclusive, were allowed 
to cool in the furnace. The latter bars were removed 
from the furnace just after reaching the maximum tem- 
perature and thrown into a box of sand and allowed to 
<ool naturally, reaching the atmospheric temperature in 
a couple of hours. The furnace was so well protected 
from radiation that the specimens which were allowed 
to remain in the furnace were cooled extremely slowly. 

The bars, after the heat treatment, were machined 
for a space of about 12 inches in the middle of the bar to 
remove the scale and allow an accurate measurement of 





Fig. 7.—Etched 30 seconds */1o HNOs.—Specimen No. 3.—Cooled 
slowly from 889 degrees.—Tensile strength, 59,120 
pounds.—Magnijfied 73 diameters. 


the cross section of the specimen. After measuring the 
cross section the bars were marked for the elongation 
in 5 inches and broken in a testing machine. 

The testing machine used was a 50-ton Olsen, ar- 
ranged to be run by an electric motor. With the motor 
running at a constant rate the load rose rapidly at first 
and then slowed up suddenly as shown by a drop of the 
beam. The stress at which this occurred was taken as 
the elastic limit, though its accuracy is probably ques- 
tionable to the extent of 1000 pounds. After the elastic 
limit was passed the piece began to elongate more 
rapidly and the load to rise more slowly up to a maxi- 
mum stress, beyond which the piece began to draw down 
under a diminishing load. The maximum load was re- 
corded as the ultimate strength of the material. As the 
piece drew down two lines of greatest stress, forming a 
St. Andrew’s cross, showed themselves by faint depres- 
sions across the bar. These depressions enlarged until 
the fracture occurred, beginning at the center and ex- 
tending to the sides. This mode of fracture, which was 
characteristic of all the specimens, was beautifully 
shown by specimen No. 10, with which the machine was 
stopped just after the middle had parted and before the 
break had reached the edges. The fractured bars were 
placed end to end and the clongation was measured and 
recorded. Owing, however, to the way in which the bars 
parted the ends could not be placed in perfect contact, 
and there is consequently some uncertainty in the ac- 
curacy of the percentage of elongation. 
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From the facts obtained in the above described man- 
ner the following data were calculated: 

1. Temperature from which annealed. 

2. Maximum load, pounds per square inch. 

8. Elastic limit, pounds per square inch. 

4. Elongation, per cent. of in 5 inches. 

The tabulated results are given in the table and are 
shown graphically in Fig. 4. 

The specimens for microscopic examination were cut 
from the ends of the fractured bars and numbered with 
the serial number. A section, the thickness and width 
of the bar and 1 inch long, was sawed from a point 3 
inches from the end of the bar. This was in order to 
secure uniformity of heating and at the same time be 
sure that the section had not been distorted by the stress 
during pulling. 

The small block so cut was then planed and filed 
down 1-16 inch on the flat surface to remove all surface 
injuries. The specimen was then beveled on the upper 
edges and ground on three grades of emery cloth, Nos. 
80, 100 and 120, and four grades of Rupert’s French 
emery paper, Nos. 10,1, 0 and 00. This left the specimen 
with a dead smooth surface ready for the final polishing, 
which was done with the finest jewelers’ rouge and 
water upon wash leather stretched on a square tile. The 
polishing was continued until the specimen was entirely 
free from scratches and had attained a mirror-like sur- 
face. 

Tabulated Results Shown Graphically in Fig. 4. 


Tensile Elastic 

Tempera- strength. limit. Elongation 

Specimen ture. De- Pounds per Pounds per in 5 inches. 

number. grees C. Area. square inch. square inch. Per cent. 
1 647 0.5670 56,660 38,790 31.0 
18 703 0.5827 55,620 37,760 32.2 
2 764 0.5767 55,690 38,150 31.2 
6 765 0.5740 56,570 38,320 29.0 
4 805 0.4953 55,880 38,370 29.8 
16 S06 0.6829 55,000 35,870 28.4 
15 817 0.6149 55,310 35,780 31.6 
8 844 0.5768 55,470 38,140 30.6 
19 850 0.6063 56,790 87,930 30.6 
3 889 0.5923 59,120 40,520 30.0 
11 901 0.5920 55,280 38,010 33.2 
17 914 0.4388 58,750 38,130 eee 
14 939 0.7077 57,110 40,260 33.6 
5 939 0.5706 58,120 40,310 as 
9 950 0.6002 57,760 39,980 32.0 
22 951 0.5244 56,300 36,230 30.6 
7 988 0.4363 57,530 41,260 28.4 
21 990 0.5907 56,690 38,920 28.2 
28 1,041 0.6078 57,190 37,020 $1.2 
10 1,042 0.6538 56,840 38,230 81.0 
12 1,075 0.6134 58,760 39,130 29.8 
29 hh 0.5599 59,770 41,080 30.6 
3 1,143 0.4831 58,600 39,340 29.8 
20 1,247 0.5667 53,280 21,170 31.2 
*23 695 0.6764 58,880 43,610 82.5 
*24 805 0.7256 58,530 38,600 32.5 
27 891 0.6089 60,150 39,000 29.0 
*26 990 0.6355 60,530 36,980 — 
*25 1,247 0.5855 58,100 35,870 30.6 


*Specimens 23 to 27, inciusive, were rapidly cooled. 


During the progress of the polishing the specimens 
were examined at intervals under the microscope. When 
the scratches were all removed they showed a ground 
mass of ferrite with small yellowish markings of pearlite 
unevenly distributed over the field. The pearlite stood 
out slightly in relief, due to its superior hardness. This 
is shown in Figs 5 and 6. The uneven distribution of the 
pearliie was quite noticeable even to the naked eye, the 
block presenting a banded or moiré appearance. Under 
the microscope the carbon was seen to be highly segre- 
rated, some areas being thickly strewn with the pearlite, 
while others showed only scattered particles. 

When the polished specimens had been examined they 
were etched. Thebestresults were obtained by immersing 
one end of the specimen in 10 per cent. nitric acid for 30 
seconds, and washing first with running water and then 
with alcohol. The surface was dried by warming gently. 
The etched specimens showed very clearly the granular 
structure of the steel, the points between the grains being 
well developed. It is well known that erroneous results 
are likely to follow the use of nitric acid as an etching 
medium, but after trying many other agents with indif- 
ferent success it was decided to use nitric acid uniformly 
throughout the series. 
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The microscope used was one made by Reichert of 
Vienna especiaily for metallographic work. It was 
fitted with an adjustable mechanical stage, vertical illu- 
minator and iris diaphragm. The field was illuminated 
by means of a 16 candle power incandescent lamp placed 
18 inches from the microscope. A 3-inch bull’s-eye con- 
denser was interposed between the two. 

After the preliminary examination the specimens 
were photographed. The camera for this purpose was of 
the vertical type and was used with the eye piece in the 
microscope just as for eye examination. The ground 
glass screen was provided with a small circle of clear 
glass in the center, and the microscope was focused by 





10 HNOs.—Specimen No. 7. 


Fig. 8.—Etched 30 seconds ' 
slowly from 988 degrees.—Tensile 
pounds.—Magnified 73 diameters. 
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Strength, 57,530 


placing a low power eye piece, with the ocular lens re- 
moved, upon it and focusing its smaller field. The ex- 
posure varied from 20 to 25 minutes. The photographs 
were taken at 84 diameters and are reproduced at 73 
diameters. 

Discussion of Results. 

Afier the specimens had been heated they were, as a 
rule, covered with a greater or less amount of scale. 
Those heated te below 750 degrees had a thin, powdery 
coating of red oxide upon them, readily removable with 
the finger. The specimens heated to above 750 degrees 
had a coating of black magnetic oxide varying in thick- 
ness from the thinnest possible film at 800 degrees to 
1-32 inch at 1200 degrees. 

The machining of the specimens gave no indication 
of the temperature to which they had been heated; even 
the 1247-degree specimens were apparently uninjured. 
The first difference in behavior was noted when the ten- 
sile tests were made. The specimens heated to below 
1200 degrees pulled in a perfectly normal manner, hav- 
ing a high elastic limit and ultimate strength, and, when 
finally breaking, showing a smooth face and fibrous 
structure. The two specimens heated to 1247 degrees 
behaved differently. The elastic limit was decidedly 
lowered, to 21,170 pounds in the case of the slowly cooled 
bar. When the elastic limit was passed, however, the 
bars held out remarkably well, the slowly cooled bar 
breaking at 53,280 pounds and the rapidly cooled bar 
at 58,100 pounds per square inch. After fracture had 
occurred it was seen that the surface of these two bars 
had roughened, having the appearance of a piece of putty 
when pulled apart. This was much more noticeable, in 
the case of both bars, upon one side than upon the other, 
and as the two bars were heated in the furnace together 
it may be that the rougher sides were more exposed to 
oxidizing gases than the other sides which were in con- 
tact with each other. To settle this point will require 
further experimental work. The fractured areas of these 
two bars showed some bright crystalline spots re- 
sembling the grain of overheated carbon steel. 

The results of the tensile tests as shown by the table 
and the curves plotted from it seem to indicate : 
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1. That there is a fair degree of constancy in the 
tenacity of the bars heated to below 850 degrees, with 
possibly a slight falling off between 800 degrees and 850 
degrees. 

2. That at 890 degrees there is a sudden rise in the 
tensile strength from 56,790 pounds to 59,120 pounds per 
square inch. 

3. That beginning at 900 degrees there is a slight fall- 
ing off, reaching a minimum of 56,690 pounds at 1000 
degrees, from which point it rises again. 

4. That at 1125 degrees the strength reaches a second 
maximum of 59,000 pounds. 

5. That from 1148 degrees there is a very decided 
falling off in the strength, reaching 53,280 pounds at 
1247 degrees, beyond which point the experiments were 
not carried. 

The concordance of the results obtained is seen to be 
quite good, most of the observations lying within 500 
pounds of the mean curve. One result only, No. 11, lies 
widely off, showing a discrepsncy of 3600 pounds. It 
lies, however, in a portion of the curve where the 
strength changes rapidly, so a small error in the tem- 
perature would make a large apparent error in the 
strength. 

The results of the elastic limit experiments are very 
similar to those of the ultimate strength, but show much 
larger variation, and consequently the curve is more 
doubtful; but it seems to be of the same nature as the 
ultimate strength curve. 

The results of the elongation determinations were 
very unsatisfactory, owing, as already stated, to the 
impossibility of matching the ends together. As well as 
could be determined, however, they seem to show : 

1. A decrease in elongation to 800 degrees, at which 
point it is about 29 per cent. 

2. A rise to 950 degrees, where it reaches 32.5 per 
cent, 

3. A sudden decrease to 1000 degrees, at which point 
it again reaches 29 per cent. 

4. A gradual increase up to the limit of the expert- 
ments, 1247 degrees, at which temperature the elongation 
is 31.2 per cent. 

The rapidly cooled specimens show a tensile strength 
quite uniformly from 2000 pounds to 2500 pounds higher 


» 





Fig. 9. 


-Etched 30 


seconds */15 HNOs3.—Specimen No. 28.— 
Cooled slowly from 1041 degrees.—Tenstle strength, 
57,190 pounds.—Magnijied 73 diameters. 


than the corresponding slowly cooled specimens, with 
the exception of the 990-degree rapidly cooled bar, which 
broke at 60,530 pounds, or even higher than the 900- 
degree bar. The stretch limit shows a gradual decrease 
from 43,000 pounds at 695 degrees to 36,000 pounds per 
square inch at 1247 degrees. The variations in the 
elongations seem to be less than the errors of determi- 
nation. 

The microscopic examination of the different speci- 
mens has been disappointing. On account of the very 
small amount of carbon it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish the different specimens which 
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have been etched only by polishing in relief. There is 
in all specimens a ground mass of structurally free fer- 
rite through which are disseminated particles of another 
constituent which we would expect to be pearlite, but 
which looks very much more like structurally free ce- 
mentite, Fig. 5. In no case was it possible to observe 
the characteristic pearlite markings. The appearance is 
usually that of an amorphous granular mass which 
stands in relief. With increase of temperature there is 
a greater tendency for this constituent to segregate in 
masses. The scratches which appear on the specimens 
from polishing would also seem to indicate the presence 





Fig. 10.—Etched 30 seconds '/1 HNO3.—Specimen No, 13.— 
Cooled slowly from 1143 degrees.—Tensile strength, 
58,600 pounds.—Magnified 73 diameters.. 


of cementite, as the course of the scratch is usually in- 
terrupted and continues beyond the particle. Figs. 5 
and 6 show the general appearance of the microstructure 
of the specimens which have been etched by polishing 
in relief. 

The examination of specimens etched with dilute ni- 
tric acid shows that the grain is practically uniform in 
size in those specimens annealed from 850 degrees and 
below. When we come to specimen No. 3, Fig. 7, slowly 
cooled from 889 degrees, however, we see a marked 
change in the structure. The granular structure has 
disappeared and has been replaced by a fine close struc- 
ture resembling porcelain. Specimens Nos. 17, 5 and 9, 
slowly cooled from 914 degrees, 989 degrees and 950 de- 
grees respectively, show a fine structure but with grains 
visible under a magnification of 84 diameters. 

Specimen 7, Fig. 8, shows again a larger development. 
Specimens 12 and 13 show a grain of a size not greatly 
different, but with a structure very different. Specimen 
18, Fig. 10, shows parallel striations or bands appearing 
as alternating dark and light streaks. These bands oc- 
cur in groups in which the component lines are parallel, 
but in the different groups they are nearly at right an- 
gles. Specimen 20, which was cooled from 1247 degrees, 
shows an enormous increase in the grain and also a 
marked development of these bands or strize through the 
grains. This is well shown in Fig. 11. 

A comparative study of the results of the tensile testa 
and the microscopic examination shows in general a 
fairly close relation between the size of the grain and 
the tensile strength. The larger the grain the lower is 
the tensile strength and elastic limit. The latter seems 
to be affected by the grain more than the former. The 
elongation does not show any definite relation to the 
size of the grain. 

The bars which were cooled slowly from below 850 
degrees show a tensile strength of from 55,500 to 56,500 
pounds and a grain of a fairly large diameter. Passing 
from 850 degrees to 900 degrees there is a very marked 
increase in the tensile strength, 59,000 pounds, and an 
equally sudden diminution in the size of the grains, the 
latter becoming the finest noted in the series. From 
900 degrees to 1000 degrees the gradual increase in the 
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grain is acompanied by a decrease in the strength, the 
two being quite proportional. 

Above 1050 degrees there is an increasing size of grain 
to a slight extent, but the structure here is changing to 
the banded type. The strength increases through this 
range to 1148 degrees, showing that this structure is a 
strong one and masks the effects of the grain structure. 
Above 1143 degrees, however, the grain increases rapid- 
ly and the strength decreases correspondingly. 

In general the following tentative conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. For this particular steel annealing seems to give 
two points of maximum tenacity and elastic limit, one at 
890 degrees, and another at 1125 degrees. Below 850 
degrees the properties of the steel do not change to any 
appreciable extent, and between 890 degrees and 1125 de- 
grees the steel shows a minimum value at 1000 degrees. 
Annealing from temperatures above 1125 degrees causes 
a decrease in strength with increasing temperature. 

2. The size of the grain is apparently constant or in- 
creases but slowly at temperatures below 850 degrees. 
At 890 degrees the grain is suddenly refined, and 
the structure becomes close and almost porcelain-like. 
From temperatures above this, annealing seems to cause 
a gradual increase in size slowly up to 1125 degrees, and 
rapidly from that point up to the limits of the experi- 
ments. 

3. Above 1100 degrees a new type of structure ap- 
pears which seems to consist of parallel bands and stria- 
tions sometimes crossing the grain junctions. This type 
of structure has not, however, been carefully studied, 
and we are not prepared at present to state its signifi- 
cance. 

4. Below 1000 degrees there is a fairly close relation 
between the size of the grain and the strength, the latter 
falling off as the former increases, and vice versa. A fine 
grain indicates a high tensile strength and elastic limit. 
The latter is affected more than the former. 

5. Above 1000 degrees the banded structure appears 
to increase the strength and also somewhat retard the 





Fig. 11.—Etched 30 seconds */4 HNOs.—Specimen No. 20.— 
Cooled slowly from 1247 degrees.—Tensile strength, 
52,280 pounds.—Magnified 73 diameters. 


grain development, but at 1125 degrees the latter takes 
the ascendency as indicated by the decrease in strength 
from that point to 1247 degrees. 

The banded structure when not accompanied by an 
excessive grain appears to be a very strong form. 

6. Rapid cooling, as in the open air, gives a higher 
tensile strength than does slow cooling from the same 
temperature. 

7. The size of the grain of the more rapidly cooled 
Specimens (23-27) follows the same general laws as for 
the slowly cooled, except that the grain for the same 
temperature is uniformly smaller. 

In connection with the point of maximum tenacity 
and the related change in structure it may be said that 
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its position, 1140 degrees, corresponds closely with the 
highest critical point observed by Roberts-Austen in his 
cooling curve of electro-iron, and also with the point of 
maximum tenacity observed by Dr. Ball. 

It is desired to express the thanks of the authors to 
C. L. Norton, without whose aid and kindly advice much 
of the work would have been impossible; likewise to 
Professors Miller and Schwamb for the use of much 
valuable apparatus. 





The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The one hundred and sixth regular meeting of the 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday evening, 
March 6, the president, Thomas I. Rankin, occupying 
the chair. In the absence of the secretary the chair ap- 
pointed James S. Stirling to act as secretary pro tem. 

There was a large and representative attendance, 
among whom may be mentioned: 

A. C. Pessano, Geo. V. Cresson Company, Philadelphia. 
H. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Geo. C. Davis, chemist, Philadelphia. 

Cc. 8 Koch, Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. 

A, A. Miller, The Iron Age, Philadelphia. 

A. G. Warren, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia. 
W. O. Steel, Gregor Company, Philadelphia. 

J. Sellers Bancroft, Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. 


J. A. Taylor, Wm. Cramp & Sons 8. & E. B. Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


J. Jones, Wm. Cramp & Sons 8S. & E. B. Company, Philadelphia. 
J. A. Finley, Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Co., Philadelphia. 

Jas. R. Strain, R. Wetherill & Co., Chester, Pa. 

H. Dickson, Neafie & Levy S. & E. B. Company, Philadelphia. 
8. G. Flagg, Jr., 8S. G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia. 

J. Hy. Pepper, Philadelphia. 

F. C. Price, E. J. Etting, Philadelphia. 

Wm. Sellers, Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. 


Geo. Ellicott, Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


D. 8. Creswell, Philadelphia. 
Alfred Rex, Ferro Carbon Casting Company, Frankford. 
Gus. Williams, Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 


T. B. Harkins, T. B. Harkins Foundry & Machine Company, 
Bristol. 


G. E. Pickup, the Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 

W. D. Thomas, Jron Trade Review, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. Hanson, Pennsylvania Iron Works Company, Philadelphia. 
G. Rebman, G. Rebman & Co., Philadelphia. 

Howard Matlack, Crocker Bros., New York, N. Y. 

W. Wood, R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 

P. C. Van Fleet, I. 8S. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia. 

J. Blankley, Tioga Foundry Company, Philadelphia. 

W. L. Taylor, Tioga Foundry Company, Philadelphia. 

I. R. Newkirk, J. B. Newkirk & Co., Philadelphia. 

Geo. T. Marsh, S. Baltimore Foundry, Baltimore, Md. 

Thos. Maher, Crown Smelting Company, Chester, Pa. 

O. Schaum, Schaum & Uhlinger, Philadelphia. 

Thos. I. Rankin, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia. 

J. 8. Stirling, Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were dispensed 
with in the usual manner. No business of importance 
was before the association and the presentation and 
reading of papers was proceeded with. A paper on 
“The Erratic and Systematic Grading of Pig Iron by 
Analysis,” by ‘Thomas D. West of Sharpsville, was pre- 
sented and copies distributed to those present. 

Antonio C. Pessano, vice-president of the National 
Foundrymen’s Association, was then introduced and pre- 
sented a paper on “ The Organization of Manufacturers 
a Necessity, if the Best Results are to be Obtained from 
Organized Labor” (which is printed elsewhere). Mr. 
Pessano prefaced his paper with a few remarks, in 
which he said “that the greatest point brought out by 
the Cleveland strike was the benefit of organization for 
the protection of manufacturers. These organizations, 
if on a proper basis, would be the means of avoiding 
strikes, lockouts, &c., and the better enable reasonable 
adjustment of differences between employer and em- 
ployees.” 

Considerable discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, Messrs. Sellers, Pfahler, Williams, Rankin and 
others taking part, and the various parts and points of 
the recent agreement between the National Foundry- 
men’s Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America were explained by Mr. Pessano, after which it 
was moved and seconded that a suitable number of 
copies of Mr. Pessano’s paper be printed at the expense 





of the association and distributed to the men in the 
various foundries. This motion by amendment was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 
The motion was favorably acted upon and a vote of 
thanks was then'tendered Thomas D. West and Antonio 
C. Pessano for their interesting papers, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 

The members and their friends then proceeded to the 
roof garden of the club, where the usual luncheon was 
served, Thomas I. Rankin performing the duties of 
toastmaster in his usual pleasant manner, calling in turn 
upon Walter Wood, Alfred Rex, G. E. Pickup, J. R. 
Newkirk, J. W. Finley, eaeh of whom responded with a 
short address, after which the social session of the asso- 
ciation came to a close. 


_ 


Dominion Iron & Steel Company. 





The Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Limited, are 
offering at $85 and earned dividends, $3,000,000 of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock out of a total issue of 
$5,000,000, subject to be called in by the company at 
$115 and accrued dividends. The company have a first 
mortgage of $8,000,000 of 5 per cent. gold bonds and 
$15,000,000 common stock. The announcement makes 
the statement that if the production from the company’s 
works be as estimated, 300,000 tons of pig metal and 
60,000 tons of steel blooms in 1901, and thereafter 400,- 
000 tons of iron and steel per annum, made from foreign 
(Newfoundland) ore, the bounties to be received from 
the Canadian Government will be as follows: 


DG betes aa Ke sk Ree MaMa Kear ame enh ek ealenene $870,000 
REGS Vickke cathe bcae ORS PSSEDA IO MeCN bd Re Rrees 2,075,000 
Wish kee HT 8s Foes awd KE Hoes EW ers deme nn 1,850,000 
UTE OCME LETC eT ET Tee ee 1,450,000 
ee Eee ne eee re Tee ee 1,000,000 
is 6500054096645 HHHEE VASE D Re smememnneweneds 625,000 
_ SOE TLOTET ETRE ETT LUST ETE LCL ee ee 225,000 

WOH ns snc seeaxts cower eneecnesienencecanee $8,095,000 


A. J. Moxham, the general manager, makes the fol- 
lowing statements in a letter to H. M. Whitney, the 
president: 

Dear Sir: I am glad to advise you that No. 1 furnace 
is in successful operation, and we have been able to 
measure results by accomplished facts. Whatever 
doubt may have existed as to the manufacturing possi- 
bilities at Sydney are now removed. Speaking in detail: 

1. Iron Ore.—The developments at Bell Island, both 
by the drilling done and by headings put in, have dem- 
onstrated the certainty of the ore supply. The ore under 
cover is of better quality than we had counted on as 
standard. It exists in a bed of full depth—low in silica 
and high in iron. Notwithstanding the fact that we 
mined last year only about 120,000 tons, and that we 
unloaded this by hand instead of by machinery, and 
that we charged off into this small tonnage the expense 
of a long strike at Bell Island, the cost of the ore de- 
livered at our dock, f.o.b. steamer, was only $1.62 a ton. 
Our estimate is based upon the figure of $1.25. Thia 
result shows our estimate to be a safe one. The ore, as 
anticipated, works kindly in the furnace, and guarantees 
to us a large product per furnace. 

2. Limestone.—We have two supplies—Georges River 
and Marble Mountain. We are operating at present 
with the Georges River stone at a cost of 60 cents a ton, 
which is within our estimate. The unusual purity of 
our flux has enabled us to control both the silica and the 
sulphur in our pig metal to an unusual degree, and with 
the use of a minimum amount of flux. We have in our 
very pure flux an asset of great value. 

3. Coal.—We are operating our by-product ovens with 
unwashed coal, nevertheless the coke manufactured is 
of excellent physical quality. It is capable of hard 
driving and of maintaining the burden in the blast fur- 
nace without trouble. While slightly higher in sulphur 
—as must be the case until we wash it—our pure flux, as 
stated, renders this no disadvantage to us. We have 
demonstrated that the question of washing is not a 
necessity, but purely an economic question. The coke 
from washed coal will be fully equal to the celebrated 
Connellsville standard—the sulphur will be no higher, 
the ash lower and carbon higher. 
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4. Labor.—The plant is constructed with every mod- 
ern labor saving device, and, after that interval of time 
necessary to get every new plant well organized in its 
labor department, our cost sheet will challenge compari- 
son with that of any steel plant elsewhere. 

5. Cest of Production.—I am confirmed in my opinion, 
hitherto expressed, that after crediting the value of the 
by-products from the coke ovens, the cost of our pig 
iron should not exceed $5.50 per ton after everything 
has been reduced to steady practice. The quality is all 
that could be desired. 

In conclusion, we are safe in counting upon a reason- 
able profit from the start and a handsome increase in 
the same as the product reaches its maximum. 





Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


‘DuLuTH, MrInn., March 10, 1901.—There has: been a 
very warm time the past week or two between the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company and the Clevéland Cliffs 
Iron Company as to lands in and about Negaunee. There 
has, in fact, been a boom in these lands on account of 
the endeavor of these two concerns to capture as much 
of the surrounding acreage as possible. 

Marquette Range. 

In this correspondence a month or more ago I spoke 
of the Maas options at Negaunee that the Cleveland 
Cliffs had taken and on which they put five diamond 
drills, working day and night. This option has now 
been taken up. Though the drills had scarcely sufficient 
time to test the deep ground in which the ore is sup- 
posed to exist, the Cleveland Cliffs were sufficiently as- 
sured of the situation and they closed the deal, and the 
éash, about $400,000, is now passing at Cleveland. The 
Bessemer end of the Negaunee mine coincides with the 
limit of the Maas lands and several holes put down by 
Mr. Maas, and later by the buyers, have found ore. 
It is probable that a large and valuable mine will be 
discovered in the Negaunee basin here. In addition to 
these purchases the same company have secured a num- 
ber of other tracts, paying $14,000 for one 18-acre piece 
and other and even larger sums for other piecés of wild 
land. They have also secured a large portion of the 
shore rights of Teal Lake, and the Oliver Company have 
got the rest, and it is expected that drilling and ex- 
ploration will show a mine under the lake. The geologi- 
cal conditions at the lake seem much similar to those 


of Lake Angeline at Ishpeming, where a splendid body 


of ore has been opened by the companies there. The 
Cambria mine has drifts running toward the lake, and 
the Negaunee, which occupies a place in the same valley, 
is about'a mile east. The Oliver Company have secured 
the lands at Negaunee known as the race track, paying 
therefor a good price. This tract is directly on the 
strike of the ore bearing formation and is considered 
very ‘promising. All these things, combined with the 
work of the Cleveland Cliffs upon the old Pioneer Iron 
Company lands, on which ore has doubtless been found 
in satisfactory quantity, though nothing is given out 
officially, and combined with the possession of the Queen 
group by the Olivers, and of the Negaunee by the Ameri- 
can Mining Company, make Negaunee one of the most 
active and promising points in the Lake region just now. 
The indications are that the place will soon rival Ish- 
peming as a Marquette range center. It has been for- 
tunate for Negaunee that such a company as the Ameri- 
can and such a manager as Capt. Sellwood have the 
Negaunee mine, for any small concern would have given 
up in despair and from lack of funds after the ex- 
periences at that mine during the past year. There has 
been a series of costly experiences, caves, water and the 
like, that a few years ago and in the hands of a less 
strong company and less experienced man would have 
resulted in the abandonment of the mine. Now it is a 
bigger mine than ever and will produce an immense 
tonnage this year. . 

The Oliver Company have been looking at the Barasa 
with a view to taking options, but have closed nothing 
yet. The company have taken options on the Lucy and 
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East Negaunee mines and will explore them at tu. 
varliest date. 
Mesaba Range. 

The most recent moves of the Lake Superior Con- 
solidated Iron Mines (J. D. Rockefeller) do not, on the 
surface, indicate any desire to enter the Morgan com- 
bination. The company have just completed the pur- 
chase of all the stock of the Spruce Mining Company, a 
Kimberley concern, who control the Spruce and Clo- 
quet mines at Eveleth and a small part of the town site 
there. The,price paid is supposed to be about $800,000 
for the $100,000 of stock. The Spruce was opened less 
than two years ago by Mr. Kimberley, who paid $75,000 
bonus for the mine and agreed to a royalty of 30 cents 
a ton and a 50,000-ton annual minimum. Last year he 
mined 101,000 tons and there are now about as much 
on stock, with a daily hoist of 1200 tons (27,000 tons in 
February), with the stopes not yet attacked. There 
are some 5000 feet of main level openings. The mine 
is in charge of Capt. Harry Roberts, one of the most 
successful and energetic mining men of the entire Lake 
region. ‘Its surface equipment is of the finest and all 
the buildings are of steel. There are some 7,000,000 
tons of high grade Bessemer in the property. The Clo- 
quet is a smaller mine directly adjoining and operated 
in connection with the Spruce. It is understood that 
the Kimberley interests, under Capt. Roberts’ direction, 
will at once proceed to open a tract close to the Commo- 
dore mine at Virginia, where a splendid body of fine 
ore was shown two years ago. 

There are several important negotiations under way 
for Mesaba mines, both by combined and outside in- 
terests. The J. J. Hill interests have continued their 
policy of tying up tonnage of new properties, and have 
many millions of tons under traffic agreement, in addi- 
tion to what they entered the century with. 

The Minnesota Iron Company have been figuring 
on stripping their new Hobart, formerly called the Fay, 
located at Virginia, but have made no decision as yet. 
Some of the mine is under a surface of not far from 
40 feet, and this part may be stripped. 

The Mahoning have just begun stripping for the 
year and will move some 300,000 yards of surface dur- 
ing the season. The mine will probably ship about as 
much as last year. 

Explorations will commence at once on lands in 28, 
58-20, for H. Roberts and others. On section 3, 57-21, a 
drill is at work for the lessees, and it is reported that the 
showings are excellent. 

A. P. Silliman & Co., mining engineers and chemists 
of Hibbing, have just issued a fine and complete map: 
of the Mesaba range. Something of this sort has long 
been needed, for the only correct maps were issued’ 
for private distribution only, by the Consolidated and 
Oliver companies. Mr. Silliman’s map is down to date 
in the location of properties and it gives all of those 
that have come into prominence so far. It covers the 
range for 54 miles in length and for 15 miles in width, 
from east of the new Mesaba station mines to west of 
the Mesaba Chief. Many properties that have not yet 
been opened are on the list and given in exact location. 


Menominee Range. 


On the Menominee range the Oliver Company have 
taken the old Hope near Crystal Falls and the adjoining 
forties, and will explore at once. It is expected that the 
Hope may show a considerable body of ore. They have 
also been busy securing other options, among them 
the Hollister, which was in the hands of Oglebay, Nor- 
ton & Co. last year, and on which some ore was shown, 
The old Forks exploration is showing some ore under a 
new operation. The Hope was in the hands of Corrigan, 
McKinney & Co., who are operating at Crystal Falls 
quite extensively. The story goes that this firm have 
been considering a proposition of selling out their entire 
mineral interests in the Lake region to the Morgan com- 
bination, but of this no information can be had here- 
abouts. It is not unlikely. ' 

The Quinnesec is said to have an excellent showing 
of new ore and the mine will produce quite largely 
this year. This. was one of the pioneer mines of the 
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range and was abandoned years ago as worthless. This 
ore is a nice medium rich Bessemer, and is desirable. 

Two shafts have been opened at the Walpole, aban- 
doned for some weeks, and the mine will be pushed 
this year. 

The defeat of the River and Harbor bill stops all 
improvement of the harbor of Burlington Bay, for ad- 
ditional harbor facilities for the Duluth & Iron Range 
Road. This was one of the most meritorious and im- 
portant of all the contemplated improvements under the 
act as it went to the Senate, though for a small sum 
of money. 

Diamond drills are at work under the direction of 
BE. F. Bradt for the American Mining Company at 
the Atikokan range exploration of the company. It is 
reported that the drills are finding the ore of the quality 
expected and that the road will be built to the property 
as soon as may be. Other western explorations on the 
Canadian side are not so promising. 

The Marquette & Southeastern Road (Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company), have let the contract for a line from 
Marquette to a connection with the Munising Road, also 
owned by the company, a distance of about 20 miles. 
McDonnell Brothers of Grand Rapids, have the contract, 
and this week have put men on the ground. The line 


September, in denomination $1000 each. ‘“‘ Payment of 
these bonds at maturity is guaranteed by $500,000 full 
paid 30 year endowment policies in the Provident Life 
& Trust Company of Philadelphia.” Walter S. Wright 
is president of the Supply Company, which, it is stated, 
owns “in fee simple and under contract 640 acres of the 
finest sand, gravel and clay lands in America.” 


eo 


The Columbia Bridge Company. 


We have already noted the fact in these columns that 
the Columbia Bridge Company of Pittsburgh would re- 
move their works from Edenburg, Pa., near New Castle, 
to East Carnegie, on the Panhandle and Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroads, near Pittsburgh. The site of the 
new works contains 10 acres. The plans of the company 
are to build a new steel building 100 x 320 feet, which 
will contain hydraulic hoists, electric cranes and other 
machinery necessary for the operation of the plant. In 
a “leanto” addition to this building, which will be 200 
feet long and 40 feet wide, will be located the_ boiler 
room, with a 225 horse-power tubular boiler and a hori- 
zontal engine, and an electric light plant for supplying 
light for all buildings. The operations of the company, 
which have been confined largely to bridge building, will 

















THE BROWN & SHARPE MICROMETER CALIPER NO. 357. 


is to be completed the coming fall. Several steel bridges 
will be erected. The road will open the company’s tim- 
ber lands. In. connection with this work the new 125- 
ton charcoal furnace at Marquette will go up at once, 
with sufficient retorts to make its fuel and save the by- 
products. D. E. W. 





The Brown & Sharpe Micrometer Caliper. 


A new micrometer caliper, designated No. 57, has 
been introduced by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company 
of Providence, R. I. The frame is of T-section, the web 
being perforated to lighten the tool. All sizes, from 6 
to 12 inches in length and 12 inches in diameter, may 
be measured by thousandths of an inch. Six‘anvils or 
measuring points are furnished which measure, re- 
spectively, 11 to 12 inches, 10 to 11 inches, 9 to 10 inches, 
8 to 9 inches, 7 to 8 inches and 6 to 7 inches. Each 
anvil is provided with an adjustment for wear. They 
are easily inserted in the frame and are held securely 
im their bearings by a knurled nut. This caliper does 
away with the need of employing a full set to cover the 
range from 6 to 12 inches. It is accompanied by a set 
of standards for adjustment. These standards are of 
the same form as their standard end measuring rods 
with spherical ends, except that they are smaller in 


diameter. 
Nee ne _<c0tnnnEa EEE 


The Foundry Supply Company of Philadelphia, with 
offices at 710 Drexel Building, offer for subscription at 
par $500,000.5 per cent. 30-year gold bonds, dated March 
1, 1901, interest payable semiannually, March and 


be extended as soon as this building is completed, and 
they will do all kinds of structural work, such as mill 
building, turn tables, beam work, coal tipples, &c. In 
addition to this main building, the company will build a 
two-story brick office building, on the first floor of which 
will be located the general offices, and the second floor 
will be given up to the general drafting department, 
where a force of draftsmen wiil be employed. All will 
be completed by the middle of May. As soon as the new 
structures are ready 150 men will be given employment 
there. New switches and sidings in the yards of the 
new works have already been laid, and work on the 
new plant is being rushed as rapidly as possible. The 
officers of the Columbia Bridge Company are: Joseph 
Kountz, president; A. Kountz, vice-president; J. L. 
Kountz, assistant treasurer, and J. H. Barrett, secretary. 


<= 


The American Tin Plate Mill, at Ellwood City, Pa., 
has received orders to start in full immediately after 
a shut down of almost a year. General Manager Ban- 
field was in town in consultation with Superintendent 
U. 8. Smiley last week. Shortly after his return to New 
York the news came to start the mill. When the good 
tidings arrived at 11 a. m. Friday bulletins were hung 
out and great excitement prevailed for a while. The 
news is hailed with great delight by all here, as it was 
thought the mill was shut down forever. 


The Marshail & Huschart Machinery Company have 
removed their office in Cincinnati from 510 Johnson 
Building to 319 West Fourth street. 
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The Russian Tariff. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1901.—The Secretary of 
State has advised the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the American Ambassador at St. Petersburg has been 
furnished with a copy of the Treasury Department’s 
representations in opposition to the action of the Russian 
Government in levying retaliatory duties on certain lines 
of American products dutiable under the metal schedule, 
and that instructions have been given to urge with the 
greatest possible vigor the contention of the United 
States that the countervailing duty levied on sugar is 
not a discrimination against Russian commerce. The 
Secretary further expresses the hope that the Russian 
Government will speedily see the impropriety of treating 
as a discrimination the action of the United States, 
which has been taken with evén greater promptness in 
the case of every other foreign nation paying a direct 
or indirect sugar bounty. 

The Illinois Manufacturers Association, 


An incident of unusual interest in connection with 
the Russian tariff episode was the hearing given by Sec- 
retary Gage during the past week to representatives of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, who filed a 
protest against the department’s action, and character- 
ized it as “an unjust discrimination against the manu- 
facturing interests of the State of Illinois.” Martin D. 
Madden, chairman of the committee, addressed the Sec- 
retary at some length, his statement being in part as 
follows: 

“The popularity of Mr. McKinley among the Ameri- 
can people four years ago was based on their belief that 
he was the exponent of the upbuilding of the manu- 
facturing institutions of the country. Experience has 
shown the wisdom of the conclusions reached by the 
people. The mills that were previously idle were at once 
thrown open to the employment of labor, work was never 
easier to obtain, wages were never better, contentment 
never more universal, and the homes of the laboring 
man never happier. 

“In the belief that the policy previously pursued 
would be continued, all the great employers of labor 
and the great mass of the laborers themselves, by an 
increased majority, again returned Mr. McKinley to 
the Presidency of the United States, and thereby placed 
the stamp of their approval on the policy of the past 
four years. It was but yesterday that he was inaugu- 
rated for his second term. Are we to understand that 
his policy is to be reversed? Shall we be kept in a state 
of doubt as to what we may expect from the administra- 
tion, to which we have given our confidence? Are we 
to be experimented with in this way? If so, we are 
forced to believe that it will be the most costly experi- 
ment that has been tried in our country since the founda- 
tion of the Government. 

“The constant employment of labor is essential to 
the prosperity of the nation. Constant employment of 
labor causes the free circulation of money. This free 
circulation of money enables the farmer to secure higher 
prices for his product. It enables him to pay higher prices 
to his labor, to secure greater comforts for his home, to 
be better satisfied with the Government; it increases his 
patriotism, it increases his desire to place in power the 
men who believe in and enforce policies which will con- 
tinue the prosperity with which the nation has beer 
favored for the past four years. 

“It is our belief that the decision recently rendered 
by this department against the Russian Government 
will seriously affect all the great agricultural and man- 
ufacturing interests of the United States. In view of 
this belief we feel that we are not only justified in re- 
questing a reversal of the decision rendered, but that 
we would be false to the interests of the country if we 
did not demand its immediate repeal.” 

Wm. C. Mundt of the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company made a short statement, in the course of which 
he declared that on a single item of that company’s pro- 
posed shipment to Russia during the present year the 
proposed extra duty would amount to $8000. In con- 
clusion he said: 
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“ As we view the matter to-day, the duty of the Gov- 
ernment is to recognize the manufacturing industries 
of this country. We believe the time has come when 
the best protection to the manufacturing interests is not 
the levying of countervailing duties and the promotion 
of tariff wars between nations, but in the gradual re- 
duction and readjustment of our tariffs so as to encour- 
age the export trade, which the manufacturers of this 
country are building up. With such encouragement we 
ean hold our own with the manufacturers and products 
of any country in the world. 

“You are undoubtedly aware, Mr. Secretary, that 
since you were called from Illinois to fill the high office 
you now occupy, vast sums have been expended in your 
State in enlarging its industries. This was done in the 
belief that they would be protected at Washington. The 
word ‘ protection,’ however, as applied to them, means 
that we need the world for our market. We cannot keep 
these enlarged plants running continually or the labor 
constantly employed unless a liberal policy is pursued 
in our commercial dealing with Russia and other coun- 
tries. 

“A break in our trade with Russia and other coun- 
tries, even for a short time, would practically destroy all 
that we have done to build up this trade, and would 
put us in a position where it would require many years 
and much expenditure of money to regain our present 
prestige. We are not protected by our patents in foreign 
countries. These foreign countries are great expert 
imitators and can easily reproduce our patented ma- 
chines, so that even a temporary interruption of our 
present trade relations would be ruinous to our business, 
and I believe it would be impossible to ever again re- 


cover it.” 
Secretary Gage on the Issues, 


In replying to the statements of the delegation, Sec- 
retary Gage emphasized the declaration he has made 
heretofore, that the executive branch of the Government 
cannot ignore the law as to the levying of countervail- 
ing duties wherever it can be found that a foreign gov- 
ernment is paying a bounty, and suggested that the 
members of the delegation address themselves to their 
representatives in Congress if they desired the law re- 
pealed. 

“T want to say,” continued the Secretary, “ that this 
department has been visited many times by people who 
said they represented the manufacturers’ interests, and 
who expressed alarm at the possible consequence to their 
interests if Russia should adopt retaliatory measures. 
They make the same argument that you are making. 
They made no effort, however, to convince us that there 
is no bounty paid by Russia, directly or indirectly, or 
that there was no grant bestowed against which the 
statutes of the United States directly run, and which, if 
existing, compel the collection of a countervailing duty 
by the department. 

“This department has also been visited by repre- 
sentatives of another branch of industry. They repre- 
sented some thousands and thousands of farmers and 
agriculturists engaged in beet sugar raising, and some 
hundreds of millions, more or less, of capital invested 
in sugar mills. Neither did these persons do anything 
except to paint in lurid colors the disastrous conse- 
quences to their interests that would follow the finding 
of no bounty. Neither have they pointed out clearly and 
in convincing terms that there is a bounty or grant be- 
stowed by Russia for the exportation of sugar. This 
department being a purely executive branch, has had 
no liberty in the premises and could not be affected by 
these collateral arguments. Neither side has tried to 
prove to us the facts or the law of the matter. They 
have all dealt in the same kind of considerations which 
you set forth. 

“Now, the law made by the law makers, who repre- 
sent the 300,000 people whom you assume to talk for, 
and who represent them absolutely and legally, under 
the law—that is, Congress (there can be no dispute about 
that)—have provided for exactly this kind of a con- 
tingency. Congress knew that an executive officer was 
liable to be prejudiced; Congress knew that as an exec- 
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utive officer he might not be absolutely familiar with 
the interpretation of the law; they knew that in the 
great scheme of customs laws there were many deeply 
involved questions, and that, without intending to injure 
anybody an administrative officer might touch upon the 
rights of some individual in administering the customs 
law. Therefore, in its wisdom, Congress, as representing 
all the people whom you stand for, provided a quick, 
economical avenue where appeals from decisions made 
by this department, that were thought by anybody, even 
the most humble individual, to be injurious to his inter- 
ests, could be taken and heard. 

* And this question in which you are so deeply inter- 
ested can be taken promptly to a tribunal—the Board of 
General Appraisers. It is the place where the law con- 
templates it should go. The objurgations in which you 
indulge, the collateral considerations which you urge in 
the interests of our fellow citizens (whom we love just 
as much as you do), these considerations can have po 
weight in determining the matter of executive duty. 

“This question was not lightly determined. It was 
determined in the manner that it was after a most care- 
ful study of the question. The opinion that there is a 
bounty, which this department has expressed, is shared 
in by other people—other nations I mean—that are also 
interested in this question. 

“In 1898 there was a convention at Brussels called, 
and all countries that were bounty paying countries 
were invited to attend that conference or congress. 
Russia was represented there. Other bounty paying coun- 
tries were represented also. Two of those represented 
in that congress—namely, Belgium and Austria-Hungary 
—expressed the deep conviction that there was a con- 
cealed bounty on Russian sugar. 

“An importer of Russian sugar can now take an ap- 
peal, as I have said before, to the Board of Appraisers. 
if an importer does make such appeal it will be the duty 
and the pleasure of this department to facilitate in every 
way that it can the promptest kind of a hearing before 
that board.” 

Subsequently Secretary Gage asked Mr. Mundt as to 
the character of the shipments on which he estimated 
that $8000 additional duties would be assessed, and the 
reply being made that they were chiefly mowing ma- 
chines, the Secretary rejoined that such machines were 
not included in the paragraphs of the Russian tariff on 
which the published increases have been levied; and, in 
fact, that agricultural implements of all kinds were 
specially excepted from the operation of the Russian 
order. 

The Russian Tariff Rates, 

In this connection the Treasury Department has been 
at some pains to procure an authentic translation of the 
Russian tariff, together with the administrative pro- 
visions relating to the metal schedule, and a careful 
examination of this data discloses clearly the basis of 
the error into which many manufacturers have fallen 
in assuming that their products are affected by the 
Russian decree.adding 30 per cent. to the rates now lev- 
fed upon American goods. The Russian edict increases 
the duties under Paragraphs 150, 151, 152 and 153, and 
Subdivision 2 of Paragraph 167. The popular im- 
pression is that all articles enumerated under Paragraph 
167 are affected by the increased rates, but this is er- 
roneous, as the duties levied by Subdivisions 1, 3, 4, 5 
and 6 are not included in the decree. With a view to 
clearing up the misapprehension with regard to this 
feature of the decree, Paragraph 167 in its entirety, 
together with the administrative classification provided 
by the Russian tariff act, is reproduced in full, as fol- 
lows: 


(Equivalents: Pood = 36 pounds; gold ruble = 77.2 cents.) 
167. Machinery, apparatus and models thereof, complete 
or in parts, adjusted or not, per pood: 
1. Of all kinds of copper or alloys of copper, as well 
as machinery and apparatus in which copper 
predominates in weight; dynamo-electric ma- 
Se RS 4 »'s <b-a'e's 0d 0 ER eee o.6-esieins $3.7056 
a aaa oh os nce ate pie ae % v aseie 3.335 
2. Gas and water meters; motors worked by gas, 
hot air, petroleum; dynamos; sewing and knit- 
ting machines; portable engines (with the ex- 


ception of those mentioned in Sec. 5) ; tenders; 

fire engines (except those mentioned in Sec. 3) ; 

machines of all kinds not specially mentioned 

of cast iron, iron, or of steel, with or without 
parts of other materials...........ceeeeees 1.3124 
CompenSieees GUAR 6 oc ondacccececeaneseveneses 1.0808 

3. Railway locomotives and traction engines; loco- 

motives wagons (wagons-locomotives), steam 

wagonettes (wagonettes & vapeur), steam fire 
ee ee Ee ee ee ee 1.544 
Come « QOEP iis cc ciieescccesccéwisncesen 1.3882 

4. Agricultural machinery and apparatus not pro- 

vided with steam motors and not specially 


mentioned, also models thereof.............. -5404 
A ee ee .386 
5. Portable engines imported with thrashers of a 
complicated system, and steam plows......... .386 
CD GE oo ccc titiccebeteusewicandes .9264 


6. Reapers and binders; reapers with automatic 
stackers; steam plows; composite clover 
thrashers with two drums; composite steam 
thrashers with flail drums, not less than 4% 
feet in width, and spindle drums of at least 40 
inches in width; tedders, horse rakes, grass 
seed sifters; sifters with wire spiral cylinders ; 
potato sorters; manure spreaders; pulverizers ; 
bellows and injectors for vines and trees; grape 
pickers even with apparatus for separating the 
stalk; continuous grape pressers; centrifugal 
cream separators and parts thereof; all new in- 
vented or improved agricultural machines and 
implements, imported by experimenting estab- 
eer re reer rere Free. 

* Remark.—Parts of machines and apparatus, im- 
ported separately, are subject to the following duties: 
a. Those of copper or alloys of copper, 4.80 rubles gold 
per pood; b. Those of cast iron, iron or steel, 1.70 rubles 
gold per pood. 

* Remark 2.—Extra parts of agricultural machines 
and implements imported therewith shall be admitted 
exempt from duty, when relating to machines and im- 
plements enumerated in section 6 of the present number, 
and at the rate of 50 copecks gold per pood, when relat- 
ing to other agricultural machines and implements. A 
list of the aforesaid extra parts showing the number 
in the case of every machine or implement shall be estab- 
lished and published by the Minister of Finance jointly 
with the Minister of Agriculture and of the domains of 
the Empire. Modifications of this list shall be made in 
the same manner. 

“Remark to the conventional tariff.—Parts of ma- 
chines and apparatus imported separately, are subject 
to the following duties: a. Those of copper or alloys of 
copper, 4.32 rubles gold per pood; b. Those of cast iron, 
iron, or steel, 1.40 rubles gold per pood. 

*““Note.—The following are considered as dynamo- 
electric machines: 1. Those transforming a motive power 
into electricity and vica versa; 2. Those transforming 
an electric current of high tension into a current of lower 
tension and vica versa (transformers); 3. Those trans- 
forming continuous currents into alternate or inter- 
mittent currents and vica versa. 

“Excavators, metallic ladders for fire extinguishing, 
and electric accumulators of all kinds, as well as their 
accessories, are likewise dutiable according to this num- 
ber. 

‘Grain assorting machines of all kinds and winnow- 
ing machines, whatever be the number of cylinders, 
shall be dutiable according to section 4 of this number. 

“The apparatus for feeding steam boilers with hot 
water, called ‘economizer,’ is dutiable according to the 
component material. Typewriters and apparatus for 
earbureting the atmosphere by means of volatile car- 
buret of hydrogen, are comprised in No. 167. Loco- 
motives without wheels, but with all other accessories, 
are classed in section 38. Divers’ apparatus, including 
the boots when imported with the apparatus, are alike 
classed in No. 167. Mill rollers, consisting of porcelain 
cylinders permanently affixed to iron axles, are dutiable 
according to section 2, and rectificators of copper and 
iron, imported in detached parts, the copper predominat- 
ing in weight, are comprised in section 1. 

“Copper cylinders for machines for printing calico, 
&c., whether these cylinders be plain or furnished with 
designs, are comprised in letter a of the remark to the 
present number. Cards made of thick iron wire fastened 
to a board are dutiable according to letter b of the 
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remark to this number, and parts of dynamo- 
electric machines according to a or }b of the same 
remark. Wooden cases for sewing machines are, when 
imported with the machines, dutiable according to No. 
167 and according to the component material when im- 
ported separately. Water meters, whatever be the mate- 
rial of which composed, enumerated in No. 167, and 
railway trolleys, without steam motors, are classed in 
section 2. 

“The following are included in section 4: 

“TI. Agricultural machines and implements used for: 
a. The cultivation and tilling of soil in fields, gardens 
and orchards; b. Sowing and planting tubers; c. Harvest- 
ing and ingathering products of the soil; d. Separating 
grain from the ear and for preparing grain for the mar- 
ket; e. The first preparation of vegetable fibers; f. The 
cultivation of trees and shrubs; g. The extraction of 
stumps. 

“The folowing enumerated machines and implements 
must be classed in this catagory: Plows, cultivators, 
weeders, horse hoes, drill plows, cultivators, scarifiers, 
clod crushers, ridge plows, turf cutters, ditch hoes, horse 
rollers, manure spreaders, harrows, sewing machines, 
potato planters, harvesters, binders, mowers, tenders, 
hand and horse rakes, machine for harvesting and stack- 
ing hay, potato and beet root diggers, thrashing ma- 
chines, feeding apparatus and elevators for thrashing 
machines, winnowing machines, sifting machines, millet 
mowers, inclined sieves for sorting linseed, machinery 
for cleaning and drying grain, machines for husking oats, 
straw shakers, rasps, clover harvesters, machines for 
topping flax, scutching or harling machines, machines 
and implements for sprinkling vines, fruit trees and 
shrubs; traps for harmful animals, and stump extractors 
of all kinds. 

“TI. Agricultural machines and implements used for: 
a. The preparation of fodder; b. Pressing hay, flax, 
hemp and other textile materials; c. Dairy purposes, and, 
generally, all those employed in agricultural industries. 

“ The following enumerated machines and implements 
are classed in this category: Gins, root cutters, chaff 
cutters, implements used for cooking cattle fodder, 
presses for hay and textile materials, butter separators, 
churns, oil mills, fruit driers, hand mills for crushing 
grain, beehives and other implements for agriculture. 

*“ Locomobiles for complicated thrashing machines, 
with large hind wheels and transmission gear for the 
same, are dutiable according to section 5. Traction gear 
for animal power, imported separately from agricultural 
machines, are comprised in section 2.” 

Of the six subdivisions of Paragraph 167 above 
enumerated, only Subdivision 2 is affected by the 
Russian decree, and manufacturers whose products are 
specified under other subdivisions have no cause for 
apprehension in this connection. 


American Direet Exports. 


While the classification of American exports does not 
follow the form of the Russian tariff act, the Treasury 
Department has been able to make what is believed to 
be a fairly accurately estimate of the value of the an- 
nual shipments of articles subject to the new rates and 
upon which the duties will be increased 30 per cent. 
‘they are as follows: 


Builders’ hardware; iron and steel boiler work, tanks, 
articles of sheet iron or steel, forged nails, forged 


i Es iis sata whe oe oN 6e.8 s Seebn akte sab eee $152,273 
Pc cac wh 6656866 6605S besos LORee bees oa pos COGS 
ss dace ce alee oma w a Ree bNeita eb aeeee 28,407 
Scales, all other manufactures of machinery......... 148,639 
EE oma nay eae 1,431,726 
eee ee re ere Pe ore ee 124,589 
Pk cadksneap exnscie sete bs becuse ints soe’ 186,104 
III, ec sachs Guin sa’ wi ghia Sb as aires eb ala oe me a a 170,730 


Gas and water meters, dynamos, sewing machines, 


knitting machines, tenders, &c 531,440 


| TT ETT TCE TTT Te TT $2,872,429 


The total shipments of American goods to Russia 
during the calendar year were valued at nearly $10,500,- 
000, from which it appears that the decree affects a little 
more than 25 per cent. of our exports to that country. 

WwW. & ©. 
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Another Aluminum Solder. 


The greatest obstacle to the extension of the use of 
aluminum by sheet metal workers and other mechanics 
has been the absence of an absolutely efficient solder 
that will stand all tests and yet be easy of application. 
by the ordinary workman with the common tools used 
in applying any solder. This want the American Hard- 
ware Mfg. Company of Ottawa, Ia., claim to be able te 
fill in a new aluminum solder and flux which they are 
now ready to place on the market. By the use of this 
solder and flux, the inventors claim, aluminum can be 
soldered as quickly as any other metal with similar re- 
sults to that given by the ordinary half and half solder. 
Any. ordinary soldering iron, tinned with common 
solder, and using their solder and flux, will do the 
work. 

The company give the following directions fer the 
use of their preparation: “‘Care should be taken te 
scrape or file castings or sheet surfaces that are to be 
connected. Apply a light coating of flux and proceed 
as in the ordinary method with the iron or sweat solder. 
The aluminum solder will not flow like ordinary half 





THE BOSS POWER HAMMER. 


and half solder, but will flow to some extent, care 
being taken to keep the iron hot. The solder and flux 
will not discolor the metal, but can be worked or pol- 
ished the same as any other metal or alloy.” 

The company are making the solder and are prepared 
to furnish it in any quantity, large or small, full di- 
rections going with every stick. They will also be glad 
to furnish any information desired. 


_ 
—_ 


The Boss Power Hammer. 





The new power hammer built by the Dubuque Ma- 
chine Concern of Dubuque, Iowa, is so constructed that 
the dies are parallel with the machine, instead of 
diagonal. The tightener pulley is supported at both 
sides, thereby assuring uniform pressure on the belt. 
The shank of the frame carrying the tightener pulley is 
adjustable in its socket, so that the stretch of the belt 
may be taken up without altering the position of the 
foot lever. An adjustment has also been applied to the 
spring tension device operating the brake, the pressure 
of which on the drive pulley will stop the machine with 
the dies always separated. 

inl Mid SEs TE 

Although the molders’ strike in Cleveland was set- 
tled several weeks ago, the majority of the union men 
did not return to work until last Monday, when the con- 
tracts with nearly all of the imported non-union men ex- 
pired. Eleven out of 19 shops have resumed operations 
with union men. 
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The Organization of Manufacturers.* 


A Necessity to Obtain the Best Results from 
Organized Labor. 


BY ANTONIO C. PESSANO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Labor and Capital Defined. 


The usefulness of an article is increased in propor- 
tion to the amount of labor bestowed upon it. The ap- 
plication of this labor to the article is industry. Indus- 
try is of three kinds: agricultural, when it is applied to 
the production of natural products; manufacturing, when 
it re-creates the products of nature and fits them for 
the uses of man, and commercial when it places within 
our reach articles of utility which we could not other- 
wise obtain. Whatever industry furnishes for the uses 
of man is entitled products, and these products are rare- 
ly the fruits of any particular branch of industry. Hu- 
man industry, however great, when unassisted is insuffi- 
cient to invest things with value. This brings us to the 
consideration of capital, which may be defined to be the 
value of the various articles employed in the production 
of a product. Capital is either productive or unproduc- 
tive, fixed or circulating. 

Whatever produces is productive capital; whatever is 
idle and useless is unproductive. Money, for instance, 
may be either, as likewise may be labor. If idle, labor 
is unproductive, but unlike money, labor is an animate 
body, and therefore in a state of idleness, either partially 
or entirely so, becomes dangerous and is a menace to So- 
ciety and good government. It must therefore be ap- 
parent to the student of political economy that the har- 
monious action of both capital and labor is an absolute 
necessity if the best interests of both are to be preserved. 
Labor is human action exerted to increase the value of 
whatever is susceptible of industry, and wherever it is 
employed is always productive, for labor which pro- 
duces nothing is folly, and not likely to be attempted by 
any sane person. 

Labor may be divided into two kinds—the labor of 
nature and the labor of capital, both of which are close- 
ly related and too often confounded; for tools or ma- 
chines, which are actual capital, are mere expedients, 
the better to effect an object by means of natural re- 
sources. The object of tools and machines is to enlarge 
the power of production; that is, to enable one to do 
more than he otherwise could do unassisted by them. 
They consequently supplant human labor in one direc- 
tion and create greater demands in another direction. 
The introduction of labor saving machinery is often the 
cause of an outcry from labor itself, and in years gone 
by improved machinery has been destroyed and its intro- 
duction has been met with violence and riot, and in many 
cases by the intervention of laws. Labor has learned that 
the world must progress, and no mob violence can con- 
trovert the law of progress. Labor has learned that, af- 
ter all, machinery is productive of great good, for as a 
necessary consequence that which can be made cheaper 
can be sold cheaper, and is therefore capable of a wider 
circulation and thereby accrues “ the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” Thus labor receives the benefit. Be- 
sides, it is useless for labor to clamor against improve- 
ments or to throw obstructions in the way of the intro- 
duction of machinery which is designed to lessen costs; 
for if it were possible to prevent the use of improve- 
ments or machinery in any one section they would be 
employed elsewhere where a more liberal policy pre- 
vailed, and their products would be carried into other 
sections and bought, because of the quality and prices, 
in preference to those made by hand, and the labor in 
that section would naturally be the loser. 

Labor is capable of infinite division, for it is rarely 
that we find all the requisites necessary for the perform- 
ance of a task united in the same person. By dividing 
the labor and having each man perform that part which 
he is best fitted for either by nature or training, or both, 
the best results are attained by labor—greater perfection 


*A paper read before the Foundrymen’s Association ‘of Phila- 
delphin. 
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of detail, better quality, and maximum production, all of 
which results in a lessening of prices to the great masses 
ef buyers, who, after all, represent the great army of 
laborers and mechanics. The higher the quality of any 
article and the less its cost the greater will be its cir- 
culation, and if it were not that this fact is carried out 
in every day practice there is no doubt that the great 
mass of wage earners would be short many of the com- 
forts of travel, food, clothing, light, heat and shelter. 
Productive capital, no matter how employed, and not- 
withstanding its frequent changes, is always the same. 
The employment of capital in the production of addi- 
tional products is the proper and only way of increasing 
individual wealth, as well as of increasing the wealth of 
a community. But more products must always be cre- 
ated than have been consumed in their creation; other- 
wise there can be no saving, and as this saving or in- 
crease forms the groundwork of a perpetual annual 
profit, not only to the person saving, but to all whose in- 
dustry is set in motion, it ought always to be practiced 


and encouraged, and indeed hailed as progression to-: 


ward national prosperity. 

Having set forth the ground plan, so to speak, upon 
which capital and labor are destined to work, I wish to 
proceed to the next step, and see how it is possible to 
harmonize these two great forces so that there may be a 
unity of action. 


The Causes Leading to Organization of Labor, 


I will assume, for the sake of argument, that labor 
has been dissatisfied with its condition in the industrial 
world. With the vast increase of industries devoted to 
all lines of manufacture, the rapid and wonderful 
growth of different enterprises has almost invariably ab- 
sorbed the entire attention of the employers, and to 
within a recent period the employee had received very lit- 
tle consideration in a general way. The employers for the 
past half century—a period of time marking the world’s 
greatest industrial triumphs—have been busy seeking 
how they could best outwit their competitors. They 
have been naturally antagonistic, although friendly to 
all outward appearances. This has in the past created 
a feeling of distrust and resentment that prevented any 
possibility of an organization of manufacturers having 
for its purpose a “unity of action” along well defined 
lines for mutual protection. During all these fifty odd 
years, while the manufacturers were drifting further 
and further apart, their employees have been gradually 
perfecting an organization to protect themselves and for 
mutual benefit. Their ideas of an organization were, 
no doubt, those entertained by the patriot who wrote 
“in union there is strength,” believing that their com- 
bined interests would best serve to improve their con- 
dition; and upon this idea the great Iron Molders’ Union 
of North America was started. A reference to its consti- 
tution states, ‘“‘ Believing that under the present social 
system there is a general tendency to deny the producer 
the full reward of his industry and skill,” &c. 

This preamble to the constitution of an important 


trade union is evidently built upon lack of faith in human | 


fairness and justice, and is practically the key to “ trade 
unionism.” The student of human nature will no doubt 
have discovered long before this that there has been 
just cause for this assumption in many ways and at 
many times during the last half century which has just 
closed. 

The high purposes of the Molders’ Union in the earlier 
Gays of its existence, and for many years thereafter, 
were repeatedly defeated by the unwarranted action of 
its local members. The constant annoying demands and 
strikes, causing stoppage to business and consequent 
loss to the employers and distress to the molders and 
their families, impelled the stove founders of this coun- 
try to take council together in the city of Cincinnati in 
1886, as they were then smarting under the lash of 
the whip which had been so mercilessly applied by the 
local unions throughout the country that they had but 
one idea in common, and that was to form a “ defense” 
association. Rules of government were drafted and thus 
was launched the ideal of what has since proven to be 
one of the greatest blessings to both employer and em- 
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ployee in the great stove industries of this country. I 
believe that for 13 years no strike has occurred in the 
foundries of the stove trade who are members of the 
Stove Founders’ Defense Association. Their relations 
with the national officers of the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America are of the pleasantest character; the 
officers of both organizations having the highest respect 
for the opinions of each other. While they do not al- 
ways agree, they never disagree, but leave the mooted 
point to the mercy of time in the hope that as it mellows 
with age one side or the other will see the justice of the 
other’s claim or that some common ground can be found 
upon which both will agree. Contrasting this with the 
former methods, and what, unfortunately, is too com- 
mon practice to-day among trade unions generally, that 
of strikes and lockouts, the employer and employee 
whose relations are guarded by such a policy as the 
one described can certainly feel that they are blessed 
in having their interests protected and looked after by 
organizations whose objects are set forth clearly, so that 
each may know its principles and its necessities. 

Thus we have a brief history of an organization of 
manufacturers for defense purposes in the iron industry, 
or in other words a “ manufacturers’ union.’”’ The bene- 
fits derived from such an erganization have been so 
clearly proved that it is not necessary to take your time 
on that point, and I will pass on and describe to you the 
sister organization of foundrymen to the Stove Found- 
ers’ Defense Association. I refer to the National Found- 
ers’ Association. This association of foundrymen is 
only an infant in years; the child is just past three years 
of age, having been born January 26, 1898. While still 
a child in years it has proven itself to be possessed of 
gigantic strength, tremendous in its resources and sup- 
plied with a wonderful amount of tact and good judg- 
ment. It has ample money for all its requirements, its 
sponsors being very good to the child when it needed 
money to support it in carrying on a little unpleasant 
dispute up on Lake Erie with an older child of a con- 
testing organization. This little spat between these chil- 
dren has continued for nearly eight months and has cost 
nearly $1,000,000, and finaly the older child has given up 
its unreasonable contention for such a big bite of the ap- 
ple, and has promised to be good and not throw any more 
objectionable articles in the infant’s back yard, and to 
stop tying tin cans on its dog’s tail; also to allow the 
infant’s washerwoman to use a clothes wringer if she 
wants to; in fact, to place no restrictions upen her, but 
let her have as many wringers as she requires in order 
to save time and labor. Now, altogether these children 
should get along finely and both be happy. I refer, of 
course, to the first, and I sincerely trust the last, conflict 
that will ever darken the paths of the National Found- 
ers’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America. Having measured the strength of the infant 
organization, the older one is more eminently fitted to 
appreciate its worth, and I am sure that every one of the 
conferees representing the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion at the late Cleveland conference was deeply im- 
pressed with the honest and sincere motive that actuated 
the national officers of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America. The general sentiment shared by all repre- 
sentatives on both sides was to the effect that “ indus- 
trial wars” are a disgrace to civilization and are un- 
called for in this enlightened age of progress, and strong- 
ly favoring a broader and wiser policy for the guidance 
of the members of the respective organizations, and to 
put these thoughts into practical form. The molders’ 
representatives presented resolutions which were modi- 
fied and crystallized into the following: 


The Conference Resolution, 


Whereas, The N. F. A. and the I. M. U. of N. A,, 
through their duly accredited representatives, at a joint 
conference held in Detroit, Mich., June, 1900, each for- 
mulated a declaration of principles to which they still 
adhere, and which they have been unable to harmonize 
after careful consideration; and 

Whereas, The consensus of enlightened opinion points 
to conciliatory methods and the principles of arbitration 
as the most desirable and equitable policy to be pursued 
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when disputes arise between an employer and his em- 
ployees; and as this is a policy to which both the N. F. 
A. and the I. M. U. of N. A. most heartily subscribe, they 
enter into an agreement, the one with the other, since 
known as the New York Agreement, by virtue of which 
their representatives have been enabled to meet and har- 
moniously discuss important matters affecting their mu- 
tual interests, and to endeavor to settle them in accord 
with the more enlightened and equitable policy referred 
to. And, 

Whereas, These efforts have discovered the fact that 
wide differences of opinion, upon certain vital and es- 
sential principles, exist between the members of the N. 
F. A. and the I. M. U. of N. A., which their representa- 
tives have hitherto failed to harmoniz by the method 
provided in the New York Agreement, thus seriously en- 
dangering the high purpose to which they stand com- 
mitted, and in one instance leading to a serious conflict 
between the members of the two associations in an im- 
portant section of the joint jurisdiction; be it therefore 

Resolved, That it is the earnest opinion of this Joint 
Conference Committee, composed of representatives of 
the N. F. A. and the IL. M. U. of N. A., that agreement 
upon the essential points of difference can only be se- 
cured by the slow evolutionary processes begotten of 
friendly intercourse and the more intelligent understand- 
ing of mutual interests, which time and the influences 
of education alone can bring. And be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our adherence to 
the New York Agreement, whose beneficent provisions 
we will continue to invoke, until by joint agreement we 
are enabled to reach a more defined code of conciliation 
and arbitration. 

Resolved, That the resolutions just adopted are ac- 
ceded to with the understanding that the several decla- 
rations of principles introduced at the conference held 
in Detroit, Mich., June 14 and 15, 1900 (taken in con- 
nection with the continuous existence of the New York 
Agreement, which provides that in the event of a dis- 
pute the matter shall, if necessary, be submitted to ar- 
bitration), are not to be construed as an absolute or 
positive code for the government of the conferees of 
either party who might be called together to decide a 
point of difference which involves any of the principles 
enunciated in the declarations referred to, but are simply 
definition of the views entertained by either party on 
certain important principles. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as it appears from the spirit 
of the resolutions upon the minimum wage rate as ap- 
plied to a molder presented respectively by the repre- 
sentatives of the N. F. A. and the IL. M. U. of N. A. in 
this joint conference, and from the discussion which has 
just taken place upon them, that there is a disposition on 
each side to favor the establishment by joint agreement 
of equitable wage rates for different kinds of molding, 
applied so as to take cognizance of any molder’s physical 
incapacity, and for a reasonable period of the inexpe- 
rience or the mechanical inferiority of the apprentice 
who has just completed his apprenticeship, and elects to 
remain in the employ of the foundryman with whom he 
has completed said apprenticeship for a reasonable pe- 
riod that may be agreed upon, and in the establishment 
of wage rates in the different localities, to take into full 
consideration the conditions therein prevailing, it is the 
sense of this Joint Conference Committee, that hereafter 
in the adjustment of wage rates in dispute which may 
arise between the members of the two associations, both 
parties shall be guided by the spirit of this resolution; 
provided, however, that nothing in the foregoing shall 
be construed as compelling a molder to work for any 
foundryman at a rate of wages which he considers un- 
satisfactory; and further provided, that nothing in the 
foregoing shall be construed as compelling a foundry- 
man to employ a molder at a rate of wages which he 
considers unsatisfactory. 

And further provided, that nothing in the foregoing 
shall be construed as prohibiting piece work, which 
should at least be based upon the time work standard 
for the same work, so that the molder may not earn less 
than by the day. 

And provided further, that nothing in this resolution 
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shall apply to operators of molding machines who have 
not learned the general trade of molding. 
Ezplanatory Notes to the Above: 

The word “incapacity” appearing after the word “ phys- 
ical” has in our opinion the same significance as the word “ in- 
firmity * if used in the same place. “ Different kinds of mold- 
ing,” appearing after the words “favor the establishment by 
joint agreement of equitable wage rates for,’’ is used with the 
understanding that in establishing a wage rate in any locality 
gaid rate need not of necessity be made general in its applica- 
tion to such subdivisions of the industry as, for example, a 
malleable iron foundry and a machine foundry, but that such 
subdivisions might properly be placed on a different basis as 
to wage rate. 


These resolutions represent the advanced ideas of one 
of the best governed labor organizations in existence to- 
day. I am sure there is not a foundryman in all of our 
400 members who does not have a higher respect for the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America to-day than he 
has ever had before. The great horror and distrust of 
the union has always been with the local unions taking 
upon themselves the authority to try and control the 
shops and management of the foundrymen. This is gen- 
erally the outgrowth of bad local management, and is 
not countenanced by the national officers. So many 
troubles of this character have come up of late, and 
which are more or less attributed to the men who have 
recently been admitted to membership in the union, and 
who do not understand its purposes, that the official or- 
gan of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America, in its 
February issue, warns its membership as follows: “ Per- 
fect discipline is indispensable to success; it cannot be 
won without it. There must be method in every move- 
ment and precision of action. These cannot be had 
without the exercise of the utmost self restraint. Im- 
pulsive action is often disastrous to our hopes as trade 
unionists. Let workingmen take pattern of organized 
capital, which is now pitting organization against organ- 
ization in the industrial field. Their associations have 
money behind them, it is true, but that is not their only 
source of strength, for the business training of their 
members enables them to establish perfect discipline. 
They curb their impulses when it is necessary, and do 
not hesitate to be guided in their action by those whom 
they have chosen to lead them and formulate their poli- 
cies. Mark it well, that gives them a decided advantage. 
Let us profit by their example.” 

The National Founders’ Association is assured that 
there is no intention or desire on the part of the national 
officers of the Iron Molders’ Union to permit unjust prac- 
tices of any kind, and if such abuses are in practice, or 
attempted, they will be subject to investigation and re- 
moval. I believe many shop abuses are not altogether 
the fault of the employees, but are the result of incompe- 
tent foremen, the foremen lacking in the proper exercise 
of authority and judgment to keep discipline and be just 
to the employees at the same time, thus permitting prac- 
tices to creep in that simply make the national officers 
of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America stand 
aghast when they are brought face to face with them. 
On the other hand many unreasonable molders expect 
that their union will back them up in any demand they 
may make or in any breach of discipline in the shop in 
which they are working. This assumption on the mold- 
er’s part makes him bold, and in less time than one can 
imagine he has the whole shop in an uproar, all because 
he thinks that is his privilege, because he is a union 
man. Such men do not understand the first principles 
of their trades unions, nor the wishes of their national 
officers, and unless they can be made to understand 
them, then the interests of the union would be best 
served by expelling such men. The local officers of a 
union have a great responsibility on their shoulders 
when they attempt to bolster up the bad element in their 
organizations. The organized labor of a high moral 
character and high skill will always receive a welcome 
and be eagerly sought for by employers, and if confi- 
dence is to be created between capital and labor, or more 
properly speaking, between employer and employee, it 
can only be along those lines. Some of the leading offi- 
cers of the best labor organizations are thinking of hav- 
ing an association or union of organized labor of the 
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highest character and skill. If this were done manu- 
facturers would extend a glad welcome and it would be 
only a short time before the lower grades of men, both 
in morals and skill, would be either fitted for a higher 
sphere of usefulness or be driven into other channels 
where they more properly belong. It has been charged 
many times that some of the members of the National 
Founders’ Association do not act in accordance with the 
policy of the association. If this be so, I can only sur- 
mise that it is a mistake and not intentional. I am sure 
no one who was present at the convention of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, held in New York last No- 
vember, could have obtained any idea that the National 
Founders’ Association intended to wage a war of ex- 
termination against the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America. On the contrary, the central thought of the 
entire procedings was that of “harmony and peace,” 
and how best to promote the mutual welfare of both em- 
ployer and employee. One of the leading trade journals 
commenting on the proceedings of the convention ex- 
pressed itself as follows: 

“Division between capital and labor was deplored; 
the community of interest subsisting between employer 
and employee was emphasized. Nowhere in the discus- 
sions was any countenance given to the doctrine of right 
by might, or any suggestion of peace on a basis that left 
out justice. If the sowers of discord between capital 
and labor could have heard the sentiments expressed by 
the leaders in debate, they might have imbibed a new 
idea concerning the attitude of the average manufac- 
turer toward his employees.” 

The best possible way to bring about these results is 
to abandon all attempts at abusing the minds of the em- 
ployees with erroneous ideas as to the attitude of the 
National Founders’ Association. If the employees learn 
to admire and respect its high purposes, then the em- 
ployer and employee will come closer togetner and their 
mutual interests will be better protected. The National 
lounders’ Association, through its new agreements has 
provided forthe case of any employer who seeks to be un- 
just, and the Iron Molders’ Union of North America has 
made ample provision to protect the employer if the 
employee is unfair or unjust. Now, as the two na- 
tional organizations, the National Founders’ Association, 
representing the combined interests of about 400 found- 
ers, having an invested capital of about $300,000,000 and 
employing about 30,000 molders, and the other, the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America, having a membership 
of about 35,000 molders, with a yearly income of about 
$400,000, have set up a high standard to which both 
associations have subscribed, and will bend every effort 
to perfect, it is only reasonable and just that all short- 
comings should be treated in a broad and liberal way in 
the attempt of both organizations to perfect their re- 
spective details of operation. With these understand- 
ings before them the representatives of the National 
Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America concluded their labors at the Cleveland 
conference, and one of the greatest industrial wars in 
the foundry trade of this country passed into history. 


The Philadelphia Agreement, 


As already stated, during the conference a national 
agrement was made touching on the application of the 
minimum wage, piece work, limitation of output, mold- 
ing machines, &c. As Philadelphia and Baltimore had 
temporary agreements based on a national agreement 
being made, and on account of the illness of E. A. 
Moore, chairman of the third district, H. W. Hoyt, the 
able and efficient president of the National Founders’ As- 
sociation, appointed the vice-president of the association 
to take charge of conforming the temporary agreement 
made in Philadelphia last July to the terms of the na- 
tional agreement. The result of the vice-president’s 
work, in connection with Vice-President Frey of the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America, who had been 
sent here to attend to the matter, has already been placed 
before you, but I will read the agreement exactly as it 
was signed by both representatives. 
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PHILADELPHIA, March 4, 1901. 
Agreement between the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion (on behalf of its Philadelphia members), and the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America (on behalf of its 
Philadelphia members): 

Article 1. In view of the fact that there has been an 
agreement entered into at the recent conference in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, between representatives of both associations, 
on the question of equitable wage rates for molders, and 
in view of the mutual understanding that there is to bea 
further conference on the subject within a reasonable 
time—as may be agreed upon by the presidents of the re- 
spective associations—for the purpose of further perfect- 
ing the details regarding the regulation of wages of mold- 
ers. 

It is agreed that the temporary agreement, entered 
into July 16, 1900, shall be null and void, and that the 
agreement herein contained shall supersede the above 
mentioned temporary agreement. 

Art. 2. The iron molders, members of the Philadel- 
phia Union of the Iron Molders’ Union of North Amer- 
ica, agree to withdraw their demands that the foundry- 
men of Philadelphia should operate their foundries un- 
der the rules and regulations of the union. 

Art. 3. In accordance with the national agreement, en- 
tered into at the recent conference in Cleveland, on the 
regulation of molders’ wages, the foundrymen of Phila- 
delphia who are members of the National Founders’ As- 
sociation, and the molders of Philadelphia who are 
members of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America, 
agree to the following wage scale: 

The standard minimum wage rate for bench and floor 
molders who have learned the general trade of molding 
shall be twenty-seven and one-half (27%) cents per hour, 
or sixteen dollars and fifty cents ($16.50) per week of 
sixty (60) hours, it being understood that when a molder 
has completed his work before regular shop closing time 
such time shall not be deducted in computing the week 
of sixty (60) hours. 

Art. 4. The standard minimum wage rate shall be 
subject to the following differentials: 

1, The young man who has completed his apprentice- 
ship, and who, by reason of his mechanical inferiority or 
lack of experience, or both, in either branch of the trade 
of molding, shall be unfitted to receive the full wage 
rate provided for above, shall be free to make sch ar- 
rangements as to wages with his employer for a period 
mutually satisfactory as may be agreeable to himself 
and employer. 

2. The molder who, by reason of his physical inca- 
pacity or physical infirmity, cannot earn the standard 
minimum wage rate, is to be free to make such arrange- 
ments as to wages as may be mutually satisfactory to 
the employer and himself. 

3. There being in some foundries a grade of work 
calling for less skill than is required by the ordinary 
molder, this grade of work being limited in quantity, 
it is agreed that nothing in this agreement shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting the foundrymen from employing a 
molder to make such work and paying for same at a rate 
that may be mutually agreed upon between the molder 
and the foundryman. It is understood that a molder 
who is working for and receiving a rate of wages of 
twenty-seven and one-half (2714) cents per hour or over, 
is not to be asked or expected to make the grade of work 
referred to above for any less wage rate than he is regu- 
larly entitled to under this agreement. This does not 
give the molder the right to refuse to make the, work if 
it is offered him at his regular wage rate. 

Art. 5. It is agreed that nothing in the foregoing shall 
be construed as prohibiting piece or premium work, and 
when it is desired on the part of the foundryman that his 
work shall be done under the piece work or premium 
system, it is agreed that the wages of the molder shall 
be based so that he may earn a wage not less than if 
working by the day. This is understood as applying to 
molders who are competent to do an equal amount of 
work and of equal quality to the average molder in the 
foundry in which he is employed. 


Where the foundryman and molder cannot agree on 
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the piece price for a certain piece of work, the foundry- 
man is to have the work done by the day for a period of 
a day or more, according to the nature of the work, in 
order to establish a fair and equitable wage rate on the 
work in question. 

It is. further agreed that nothing in this agreement 
shall be construed as preventing a molder from agreeing 
with his employer on a piece price as soon as he is given 
a pattern. 

Art. 6. Time and half time shall be paid for all over- 
time, excepting in cases of accident or causes beyond 
control consuming not more than thirty (30) minutes; 
and double time for Sundays and legal holidays—to wit: 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas. It being further understood that when foun- 
dries do not make a practice of running beyond bell or 
whistle time and are occasionally late, the “give and 
take” system shall apply in all such cases, it being fur- 
ther understood that both sides should show a spirit of 
fairness in adjusting matters of this kind. 

Art. 7. Arbitrary limitations of output on the part of 
molders, or arbitrary demands for an excessive amount 
of output by the molders on the part of the foundryman, 
beingcontrary to the spirit of equity which should govern, 
the relationship of employer and employee, all attempts 
in that direction by either party, the molder or foundry- 
man, are to be viewed with disfavor and will not receive 
the support of either of the respective associations par- 
ties to this agreement. 

It being further agreed that the wage rates specified 
herein are to be paid for a fair and honest day’s work 
on the part of the molder and that in case of a molder 
feeling that a wrong has been done him by his employer, 
and that his treatment has been at variance with the 
terms of this agreement, he shall first endeavor to have 
the same corrected by a personal interview with his em- 
ployer, and, failing in this, then he shall report same to 
the proper channel of his local union for its investiga- 
tion. If there is any objectionable action on the part of 
the molder which is in conflict with this agreement, or 
the spirit thereof, then the employer is to endeavor to 
point out to the molder where he is wrong, and failing 
in this, he may discharge the man for breach of disci- 
pline, or else retain him in his service and submit the 
case to the National Founders’ Association for investiga- 
tion. 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to 
the wages a molder is to receive under the above agree- 
ment, it is understood that a molder must agree with 
the employer on the rate of wages that he is to receive 
at the time he is engaged; it being further agreed that 
neither the molder nor the foundryman is to deviate from 
the terms of this agreement as to wages or deportment. 

Art. 8. In conformity with the agreement adopted at 
the recent conference in the city of Cleveland, the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union 
of North America deprecate strikes and lockouts, and de- 
sire to ‘discourage such drastic measures among the mem- 
bers of their respective associations. 

It is therefore agreed that all unfair or unjust shop 
practices on the part of molders or foundrymen are to. 
be viewed with disfavor by the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America and the National Founders’ Association, 
and any attempt on the part of either party to this agree- 
ment to force any unfair or unjust practice upon the 
other is to be the subject of rigid investigation by the 
officers of the respective associations, and if upon care- 
ful investigation such charges are sustained against the 
party complained of, then said party is to be subject to 
discipline—according to the by-laws of the respective as- 
sociations. 

And it is further agreed that all disputes which can- 
not be settled amicably between the employer and 
molder shall be submitted to arbitration under. the 
“New York Agreement.” 

Art. 9. When the words “employer” or “ foundry- 
man” are used, it is understood that their foremen or 
representatives may carry out the provisions of this 
agreement and act for them. 

Art, 10. It is further agreed that nothing in the fore- 
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going shall be construed as applying to operators of 
molding machines who have not learned the general 
trade of molding, and the right of a foundryman to in- 
troduce or operate molding machines in his factory shall 
not be questioned. 

Art. 11. This agreement shall continue in force to 
July 16, 1901, and thereafter to June 3, 1902, and to con- 
tinue from year to year, from June 3, 1902, unless no- 
tice be given on May 1 of any year by either party to 
this agreement signifying their desire to change or modi- 
fy the conditions of this agreement. 

And it is further agreed that should any agreement 
be reached by a conference of representatives of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union 
of North America upon the question of wage rates for 
molders, and in conflict with the terms of this agreementf, 
that a conference of the parties hereto shall be called 
immediately to conform the terms of this agreement to 
those of the national agreement; otherwise this agree- 
ment is to continue in force as above provided. 


The New York Agreement, 


Copy of ‘New York Agreement,’ referred to in Ar- 
ticle 8: 

Whereas, The past experience of the members of the 
National Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America justifies them in the opinion 
that any agreement entered into that will conduce to 
greater harmony of their relations as employers and em- 
ployees will be to their mutual advantage; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Committee of Conference indorse 
the principle of arbitration in the settlement of trade dis- 
putes, and recommend the same for adoption of the 
members of the National Founders’ Association and the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America on the following 
lines: 

That, in the event of a dispute arising between mem- 
bers of the respective organizations, a reasonable effort 
shall be made by the parties directly at interest to ef- 
fect a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty, failing 
to do which either party shall have the right to ask its 
reference to a Committee of Arbitration, which shall 
consist of the presidents of the National Founders’ As- 
sociation and the Iron Molders’ Union of North America, 
or their representatives, and two other representatives 
from each association appointed by the respective pres- 
idents. 

The finding of this Committee of Arbitration, by a 
majority vote, shall be considered final so far as the fu- 
ture action of the respective organizations is concerned. 

Pending adjudication by this Committee of Arbitra- 
tion there shall be no cessation of work at the instance 
of either party to the dispute. 

The Committee of Arbitration shall meet within two 
weeks after reference of the dispute to them. 

This agreement to go into effect Monday, March 4, 
1901. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that this agreement is 
a great credit to the Iron Molders’ Union of North Amer- 
ica, as representing an advanced position, and with the 
positive assurance of the national officers of the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America, in whom your execu- 
tive officers have the greatest confidence, that the fur- 
ther classification of molders’ wages will receive their 
best thought, and will be the subject for discussion at 
the next conference. We should, as employers, exercise 
every care in applying the provisions of this agreement, 
and use every possible effort to avoid clashing and fric- 
tion with our employees. Much will depend on the good 
judgment and care exercised by your foremen in putting 
this agreement into effect. Under its provisions if a 
molder feels that he is not being treated fair he is to 
endeavor to have his trouble adjusted by a personal in- 
terview with his employer or foreman. If the proper 
spirit is shown on both sides I cannot see why harmony 
should not prevail in every foundry in this city, thus 
demonstrating to the civilized world the possibility of 
capital and labor working harmoniously together. 





———_—— 


A commercial exposition building, to cost $500,000, is 
to be erected on the land owned by the Garrett Biblical 
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Institute, on Indiana avenue, between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth streets, Chicago. It will be built by the 
Manufacturers’ Exhibition Company, who were re- 
cently incorporated, and who have arranged for a 30 
years’ lease of the ground and an option for an addi- 
tional tenancy. 

istics _— = 


Great Britain’s Imports of Machinery. 
The Commissioners of Customs have issued statistics 


for the first time showing the source of “ iron and steel 
machinery,” except cycles and sewing machines, im- 


ported into and re-exported from the United Kingdom. 


during the years 1898, 1899 and 1900: 
Imports of Machinery into Great Britain. 





Countries whence imported. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
NN ic scene cei aea eee £2,379 £7,649 £7,753 
NO 5 vss a daw seaawwane 47,029 77,321 115,418 
ee eee a 1,316 4,420 7,976 
a 27,293 18,669 29,557 
CN 555 ho oe de Sea wee 213,923 248,198 280,780 
OO ee ee ee 82,441 118,698 123,871 
TD evn caccaweeneses 120,933 132,797 199,113 
Co ee er re eee 191,222 153,871 153,618 
BIE 5 cwiarimdceiredenewwnicns 855 2,268 547 
Austria-Hungary .......... 2,992 1,492 589 
RETIN 5 o'5 o:5 occa cisien ves 1,511 1,160 740 
on RE Pe eae 34,272 24,809 10,825 
United States... ..cccceees 2,017,386 2,609,367 2,261,624 
Other countries............ 2,332 4,542 4,339- 

TOS ca iaanevicoewe £2,745,884 £3,405,261 £3,196,750 


These figures show that the United States is by far 
the leader in this movement. 


It appears that there were re-exported during 1898. 


£561,742, during 1899 £563,900 and during 1900 £530,160, 


so that the transit trade is quite large. The destination. 
of the principal re-exports is given in the following: 


table. a multitude of small countries being omitted: 
Re-Exports of Foreign Machinery. 


Countries to which exported. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Bete.. FOG ones cvisKindwen £211,878 £194,924 £117,479 
Russia, South............. 19,830 18,592 21,615 
NEY dete mncawecexeaes 57,079 52,466 41,704 
EE bo 6 hve ae Rea ewe ea 18,662 13,294 9,737 
oa shaw ged ke we ee 16,659 9,059 8,270 
NE co sarvdeunedaeen 39,506 86,895 23,187 
ESS ohidgure xine wena de 23,493 28,613 12,665 
Ns oda mece eee ainee 15,248 23,768 11,386. 
NN rer aedake eae eR 10,859 21,260 23,208 
a eee eee 19,544 11,007 28,065 
EE: cmrhetvdea wee eeees 3,961 2,523 5,184 
Austria-Hungary .......... 3,520 743 4,140: 
United States ............. 22,592 35,207 36,415 
a 142 360 5,504 
Cape of Good Hope........ 8,627 9,333 5,381 
eee 2,774 1,704 4,070 
ee ee eee 3,007 4,011 3,771 
I ai bg.s hee che wanes 1,919 1,984 5,264 
DEC beldwes wen caveateeus 2,133 3,138 7,163 
NN 830 1,906 2,439 
Straits Settlements........ 1,791 1,992 2,801 
CR cen <ia:caciee. emaare 1,211 11,171 2,917 
West Agatralia.....ccceecs 15,517 20,003 17,415 
South Australia........... 1,899 2,335 4,892 
REE eidaurd'dc0cie widedew. a 3,555 2,609 30,284 
New South Wales.......... 20,436 10,990 33,317 
I os ote sida aids She 2,116 1,157 3,461 
EE mice nes asiegenees 2,033 ena 236 
PE NG oc weecncsvedc 5,684 3,819 10,327 
Canada, Atlantic........... 3,053 864 799 


Of course, it is impossible to trace the machinery 
produced in this country, but it is undoubtedly a fact 
that a very large share of it all originated in this coun- 
try. This is probably true particularly of the ship- 
ments to the Australasian colonies. 


<i 
——_— 


The German Wire Industry.—Some interesting fig- 
ures have found their way into print with reference to 
the operations of the German Wire Nail Syndicate. It 
appears that the associated makers sold the second half 
of 1900, 22,307 tons in Germany and 19,525 tons for ex- 
port. The profits on the former were $285,000, while 
the export orders netted a loss of $206,000. The volume 
of business done is certainly very small. 

oh. Se See 

Vice-president T. H. Wickes of the Pullman Company 
denies that efforts are being made by that corporation 
to purchase the International Sleeping Car Company of 
Europe. 
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What Are Normal Prices for Steel? 


What may be termed the normal price of a manu- 
factured commodity, which is independent for its raw 
materials of weather conditions and crops, is that at 
which an adequate supply becomes available at a suffi- 
cient profit to provide for renewal and improvement of 
plant, for exhaustion of mineral property, for wages 
high enough to command regularly the necessary. labor, 
and for a fair return to capital for risks involved. In 
the staple industries, so far as they are not controlled 
by monopoly of raw material, or by patent rights, any 
prolonged excess price above the normal leads to undue 
competition, although the latter may sometimes develop 
slowly. 

As an example we may cite the copper mining in- 
dustry, where an exceedingly rapid development in the 
demand has for a long time kept values far above what 
might be termed the normal level. There is not a single 
important producer in this country, for instance, which 
cannot pay ample profit to its owners at about 12 cents 
per pound, marketed. Before the electrical development 
caused the demands of the world to rush upward, the 
price now ruling was artificially maintained for a rela- 
tively brief period by the Secretan syndicate. This 
caused such a restriction of the requirements and such 
a rush of metal to market that the resources of a great 
French bank melted away with incredible swiftness. 

We know from only too recent experience that a level 
of iron and steel prices as high as that of our latest 
boom yields enormous profits for a short period, but, too, 
cuts off consumption very suddenly. We know that a 
safe level of values must be somewhere between the 
starvation prices of 1893-1898 and the record figures of 
1899-1900. : 

Of course, conditions have changed to some extent. 
In former years the consumer was forced to pay a profit 
to the producer at every step along the line. The blast 
furnace operator must remunerate the ore miner and 
the coke producer, the steel maker in turn must pay an 
advance on the cost of making pig iron, and the rolling 
mill, turning out the finished product, must accord a 
profit to the billet mill. Under the new conditions all 
these intermediate profits are supposed to accumulate 
as a final fixed charge on the finished product, the total 
being assumed to be less than the aggregate of the indi- 
vidual figures. That aggregate, while really less, may 
appear very high, from the very fact that it embraces the 
net yields of all the intermediate operations. 

We have had times when practically all the profits 
along the whole line have been squeezed out, when Bes- 
semer pig sold down to $9.25, when steel billets sold 
down to $13.50 at steel works. We know that bars and 
plates have sold in large quantities, over considerable 
periods, down to 85 to 90 cents per hundred pounds, that 

2.75 was shaded for tin plates, that wire rods sold as 
low as $20 at works, that beams were marketed as low 
as 1.10 cents per pound, and that steel rails were con- 
tracted for at figures netting only $16 at mill. 
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With the control of raw materials, of transporta- 
tion, and with the elimination of all intermediate profits 
and charges, these figures are but little above the actual 
cost of well located, well equipped and well managed 
plants. A total gross charge of $5 to $7 per gross ton on 
tinished product on a fair volume of business should 
cover reasonable fixed charges amply, and thus selling 
prices are reached which certainly are low enough to 
encourage a large domestic consumption and leave ex- 
cellent margin for export opportunities. In other words, 
with a good tonnage of requirements, such amounts as 
are needed to pay interest on bonded debt and returns 
on preferred stock of a concern like the United States 
Steel Corporation could be carried and yet keep prices 
at a low level. In fact, they could be kept below the 
normal level, if there be any justice in the claim that 
consolidation brings with it important economies, a fact 
which few who are well advised will care to dispute. 


ee  ——— 
Commercial Organizations Showing Their 
Power. 


The effects of the organization of retail merchants 
in various lines of trade are beginning to crop out. A 
bill has been introduced in the Minnesota Legislature 
to prevent the boycotting by retail associations of whole- 
sale concerns that sell to consumers. It is assumed in 
some quarters that this bill has been introduced at the 
instigation of the lumber interests. The retail lumber 
dealers have formed a very effective organization in the 
Northwest, and they have for some time been making 
those lumber companies uncomfortable who persist in 
selling to consumers, while at the same time soliciting 
the patronage of the regular trade. The Northwestern 
retail dealers in agricultural implements are also strong- 
ly organized, and it may be possible that the bill has 
some backing from implement manufacturers who are 
endeavoring to cultivate relations with consumers as 
well as merchants. Again, the retail hardware dealers 
are becoming pretty thoroughly organized, and some 
wholesale hardware interests may be invoking the pro- 
tective influence of the law to shield them from the re- 
sult of attempting to undermine the trade of their own 
customers. It is certain, however, no matter what inter- 
est may have prompted the introduction of this bill, 
that it is due to the spur applied by the organization of 
retail merchants. The power of such organizations is 
now being felt, or the enactment of special laws would 
not be sought as in the case of Minnesota. It is the 
best kind of a recommendation for the retail associa- 
tions, and will very probably stimulate them to in- 
creased activity in building up their organizations. 

It would be utterly ridiculous for a law of this kind 
to be passed by either Minnesota or any other State, as 
it could never be enforced. Severe penalties might be 
prescribed for boycotting, but it is safe to say that they 
could not be enforced. Special legislation very rarely 
accomplishes the purpose for which it is intended. It 
would permit a wholesaler or a manufacturer to sell to 
whom he chooses, but would not permit a retailer to buy 
from whom he chose. Freedom of action must be given 
to the latter as well as the former. If it happens that 
any considerable number of the latter feel that their in- 
terests have been injured by the policy of the former, it 
will be very difficult, if not impossible, for them to be 
prevented from acting in harmony with one another and 
transferring their patronage to quarters in which their 
interests wiil be subserved. Wholesalers or manufac- 
turers cannot justifiably blame them for such action, as 
it is simply defensive, being forced by aggressions on 
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their own trade. The retail merchants have rights 
which should be respected, and those wholesalers or 
manufacturers who do not recognize such rights should 
not expect to receive their patronage. To resort to the 
authority of the law is to adopt a very poor substitute 
for a straightforward commercial policy. 


»— 
ee 





The National Finances. 


In the past decade the population of the United States 
increased something over 21 per cent., the aggregate 
wealth of the United States, according to preliminary 
estimates, increased something over 38 per cent. and the 
expenses of the United States Government increased 64 
per cent. But there is one rather interesting indication 
that the increase in expenditure, vast as it is, does not 
exceed the growth of business and the tax paying power 
of the people. The increase in the revenues of the postal 
service, paid by the people who used the mails, and in 
proportion as they used them, increased 68 per cent. 
The increased expenditure on the postal service, a small 
percentage of which was met out of the general receipts, 
was $42,000,000; the increased expenditure for pensions, 
mostly the result of the “dependent pension law” of 1890, 
was $34,000,000; the increase of the civil and miscella- 
neous expenditures of the Government was $24,000,000, 
or 32 per cent. There was an increase of nearly $4,000,- 
000 in the payments on account of the Indians, but this 
is an item which can never increase very much. There 
was an increase of $4,000,000 in interest, since largely re- 
duced by the refunding operations, and then there were 
the large increases on account of the army and navy 
growing out of the Spanish war. The expenditures of 
the War Department increased $90,000,000, but this in- 
cludes river and harbor expenditures, and the naval ex- 
penditures increased $34,000,000, and will be consider- 
ably larger next year. The two sessions of the late @on- 
gress appropriated $143,000,000 for the navy, against 
only $104,000,000 appropriated at both sessions of the 
previous Congress. Probably most of this increase 
would have occurred without any Spanish war. The 
new fleet was begun 20 years ago. Wooden vessels were 
replaced by steel, and then the steel vessels were in- 
creased in number by both political parties and in the 
absence of any signs of war. 

The public has been well advised that the late Con- 
gress appropriated a billion and a half, though ten years 
ago a Congress that spent a billion dollars achieved a 
good deal of notoriety thereby. This total includes ex- 
penditures for the postal service, which are ten millions 
more than in the current year and nearly double what 
they were ten years ago. It includes over $50,000,000 a 
year for the sinking fund, which is a reduction of the 
bonded debt, the redemption of which was suspended 
during the years of depression and small revenues. The 
appropriations for the army for the coming year are 
searcely as large as they were in 1900, omitting the river 
and harbor expenses. The naval expenditure has gone 
up 60 per cent. in two years, but a great part of this is 
due to the construction of new ships, and in a few years 
the increase of the navy will cease and there will only 
be enough construction to replace losses and decay. 
The military expenditures will be reduced when the 
army can be reduced and the expense of the Philippine 
garrisons met from the insular revenues. 

In two-thirds of the current fiscal year the surplus 
revenue amounts to only $33,000,000, but the surplus is 
likely to be much larger in the last part than in the first 
part of the year. In eight months of last year the sur- 


plus was less than $38,000,000, but for 12 months it was 
very close to $79,000,000. 

At the end of last week the Treasury contained $150,- 
000,000 of gold for the redemption of legal tender notes, 
$760,996,989 of gold and silver against gold and silver 
certificates and Treasury notes. and in the general fund 
it contained $151,040,079 over and above the amount 
needed to meet the redemption claims of national banks, 
outstanding checks and drafts and disbursing officers’ 
balances, all, in fact, that could be comprised under the 
head of a working balance for the Treasury. Therefore, 
even if a deficit should occur in the revenues, it might 
continue some time without causing the slightest incon- 
venience, and the redemption of the notes being secured 
by the reserve fund, their value could not be endangered 
even if there were a deficiency in the general fund. 


oo 


It seems probable that the depression abroad in all 
industrial branches will have the effect to again stimu- 
late emigration to this country of the better class of me- 
chanics. Employment on the Continent, and to some ex- 
tent in Great Britain, is falling off, while the reports 
which come from this side of the water are, of course, 
encouraging. In all the industrial States labor, particu- 
larly of the higher ranks, is quite well informed as to 
conditions in this country. The idea that dollars may be 
picked up in the streets is pretty well dispelled, so that 
those who come to try their fortunes in this country ex- 
pect less and realize more. Such immigrants, usually 
the most intelligent and progressive, add to our indus- 
trial power. 


-” 
———— 





James H. Baker Mfg. Company. 


The James H. Baker Mfg. Company, Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, with works at Tarentum, Pa., have made 
some extensive additions to their works and have in- 
stalled a large amount of new equipment. Included in 
this are eight hammers, a blower, two single and two 
double punching presses. The firm have also added 
more boiler capacity and installed another engine. 
Among the hammers are two 1500-pound steam drop 
hammers, furnished by Bement, Miles & Co. of Philadel- 
phia, and two 1000-pound steam drop hammers from the 
Chambersburg Engineering Company, Chambersburg, 
Pa. The addition of these hammers adds very materi- 
ally to the capacity of the James H. Baker Mfg. Com- 
pany for making drop forgings. The firm have been 
very busy and bave been running 22 hours per day since 
the latter part of last year. Their trade in railroad 
forgings and coil chain is very heavy, their wagon busi- 
ness is good, while their department on special work is 
running to full capacity. The James H. Baker Mfg. 
Company are makers of car irons, wagon hardware, air 
brake forgings, drop forging and pressing, and special 
work of all kinds. The capacity of their works at 
Tarentum has been increased several times over since 
originally started. The officials of the company are H. 
M. Brackenridge, president; James H. Baker, vice- 
president and general manager, and O. C. Camp, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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The new steamer building for the White Star Line 
at Harland & Wolff’s yards, Belfast, Ireland, and shortly 
to be launched, will be the first vessel ever constructed 
with a measurement of over 20,000 tons. The new ves- 
sel has a length of 700 feet and a breadth of 75 feet. 
She will thus be 8 feet wider than the “ Oceanic” and 
the “ Deutschland,” at present the two largest vessels 
afloat, and 6 feet more in breadth than the new “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm II,” which is building at Stettin for the North 
German Lloyd Line. Her length, however, will be 52 
feet less than that of the “ Kaiser” and 4 feet less than 
the “ Oceanic,” at present the longest seagoing vessel. 
The “ Kaiser Wilhelm II” will have a measurement of 
19,500 tons. 
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The American Radiator Company. 


President Joseph Bond of the American Radiator 
Company ou March 6 submitted a statement to stock- 
holders assembled in annual meeting at Jersey City 
which showed earnings for the fiscal year ended Jan- 
uary 31 equal to 6.47 per cent., against 8.1 per cent. for 
the previous year. The statement showed the same 
amount—$100,000—charged to depreciation, but $59,248 
less expended in additions. The comparison with 1900 
is fully as good as that which can be made by other 
companies allied with the iron and steel industry, and 
in considering it the fact should be borne in mind that 
the American Radiator Company felt severe effects of 
the labor troubles, which practically caused a cessation 
of building last year. The assurance that building will 
be successfully done on a great scale this year promises 
well for the next annual report. Considering all trade 
and labor conditions the report given out yesterday 
must be regarded as good. Profits and the disposition 
of them is shown by the following: 








1900. 1901. Totals. 
Net profite.......-scesseseses $657,161 $527,997 $2,185,159 
Preferred dividends........... *157,500 210,000 367,500 
Balance... .-ssccccccecces $499,661 $317,997 $817,659 





*Three dividends. +Four dividends. 


The company’s balance sheet as of January 31 is as 
follows: 

















Assets. 

1900. 1901. 
an Re a ee oy n° $6,499,811 $6,502,395 
Additions during year................. 192,583 133,335 

Pre PEE re” $6,692,395 $6,725,730 
Less depreciation.........csseseceseee 100,000 100,000 
at Seen ik phibbis aa Shee eae $6,592,895 $6,625,730 
Pe ee ri 1,991,751 2,276,234 
OEE Ee ee ree ere $8,584,146 $8,901,964 
Liabilities. 
eee RE en re $3,000,000 $3,000,000 
ee ncaa p neve Sev abls awoke 4,893,000 4,893,000 
EEE CT CTT CET eT $7,893,000 $7,893,000 
Aospente payable... ...cssscescccesecs 191,484 191,305 
otal Maes, . 020s 0scacncnsens $8,084,484 $8,084,305 
TE EE IIR EEE 2 ee ee 499,661 817,659 


Net quick assets show an increase of $284,000, as fol- 
lows: 





1900. 1901. 
Total quick agwets........cssevscveccss $1,991,751 $2,276,234 
Less all accounts payable.............. 191,484 191,305 
Bot Gite BOROUE. oi ccc cts cd cwecsves $1,800,266 $2,084,928 
President Bond in his address to stockholders had 
this to say: 


“Increasing the volume of output and diminishing 
the percentage of margin both prompt and necessitate 
the progress in manufacture which is essential not only 
to the best interests of our company, but also to our 
patrons and to this line of industry. 

“Special attention has been given during the past 
year to the perfection of our plants, to the introduction 
of important improvements of equipment, to the utiliza- 
tion of better progress, thereby increasing the product- 
ive capacity, reducing costs and improving the quality 
of product. 

“The comparison from month to month of the re- 
sults of our several plants is valuable instruction, as it 
leads to early correction of any existing defects and 
stimulates progress. : 

“The year has been a natural successor to the ab- 
normal season of 1899. Prices for raw materials and 
finished products have been declining, and the amount 
of building throughout the country has been about 30 
per cent. less than for the previous year. 

“ Lower prices ordinarily stimulate consumption, but 
while prices are declining as during the past year the 
demand is checked by the postponement of purchases 
and the delay of building. enterprises, Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the influences mentioned our policy of 
sharing with our patrons the savings from the larger 
method of manufacturing, the economies of selling and 
distribution has resulted in our securing a compensating 
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volume of business and net results satisfactorily in 
keeping with the conditions which have prevailed.” 

The stockholders elected the following directors for 
the coming year: John B. Pierce, Buffalo; Edward A. 
Sumner, Clarence Carpenter, Ralph M. Dyar, Walter 8. 
Russell and Henry Bond, Detroit; John Fertig and John 
M. McKinney, Titusville; George W. Parker, St. Louis; 
Joseph Bond, Clarence M. Woolley, Charles H. Hodges, 
Frank O. Lowden and W. T’.. Baker, Chicago, and Wil- 
liam Hill, East Orange: The officers are: President, 
Joseph Bond; first vice-president, John B. Pierce; second 
vice-president, Edward A. Sumner; secretary, Clarence 
W. Woolley; treasurer, Charles H. Hodges. 


ao 


The Trade Position in Scotland. 

Guascow, March 1, 1901.—Naturally the report that 
the great steel combine in America is at length completed 
has excited great interest and some uneasiness in our iron 
and steel circles. The news has had no effect on prices, 
cither in pig iron or in finished material, for it is recog- 
nized that any effect the combine can have on our trade 
cannot be immediate. Opinions are divided as to what 
that effect may be. We are dealing with an unknown 
quantity, and no one can possibly foretell the conse- 
quences of the great deal successfully engineered by Mr. 
Morgan. But here one section of the trade is disposed to 
regard the affair with foreboding, on the ground that to 
keep control in the United States the combine will have to 
increase its output and to keep all plants continuously at 
full work so as to minimize standing charges—what in 
Scotland is called “‘oncost.” It is argued by this section 
that the combine will keep up prices at home by secur- 
ing the control, but that in maintaining the control a vast 
quantity of stuff will have to be manufactured which can- 
not be absorbed in the United States, and which will be 
sold for what it will bring in Europe, preferably in Britain. 
Another section of the trade, however, scouts the idea of a 
body of American capitalists going on manufacturing 
more than they can place at a profit. They say the Mor- 
gans and Rockefellers are not going into this business 
to lose money for the pleasure of ruining British steel 
makers and giving British consumers a continuous sup- 
ply of steel goods below cost. They rather incline to the 
opinion that the combine may result in a reduction of 
the output in America, certainly in the prevention of too 
hasty increase, to the great benefit of British producers. 

All this, of course, is mere matter of speculation, and 
The Iron Age must have a better idea than we can form 
here of the design and probable policy of the combine. 
But besides the two views I have indicated, there is also, 
a strong disposition on this side to think that the very 
gigantic proportions of the combine will so arouse public 
feeling and economic alarm in the United States as to 
set in motion a current that will not cease until it has 
swept the whole system of trusts and combines out of 
existence. 

The most successful and profitable operation of the 
kind ever attempted in Great Britain—to wit, the thread 
combine—originated and is engineered in Glasgow. But 
this is not a monopoly of manufacture and its dealings 
are in one commodity alone, not an infinite variety of 
products like those of the steel combine. And again, em- 
ployers of labor here, scarred with the fights of many a 
labor war, are wondering how this deal will affect the 
relations between capital and labor in America. Some 
there are who predict that the combine will give such an 
impetus to labor organizations that the troubles we have 
passed through in this country are as nothing to the in- 
dustrial warfare before America. However this may be, 
we ought not to holloa, for we are not yet out of the 
wood. Personally, I fear that we shall not get over this 
initial year of a new century without one or two of the 
severest labor struggles we have yet experienced. 

Not for a long time has American iron and steel been 
so little in evidence in our markets as while these poss!- 
bilities of the future are being discussed. American 
material is coming in on contract, but no new transac- 
tions are being effected either in pigs, billets or manu- 
factured steel. And we hear similar reports from the 
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English centers. Indeed, it would seem as if American 
makers had last year sold for export more than they 
could really spare. For deliveries are coming forward 
much behind time, and in several cases the sellers have 
bought back at a sacrifice in preference to delivering. 
One contract is mentioned for 10,000 tons of steel ship 
plates for delivery last year. Up till now only 1000 
tons have arrived, and it seems doubtful if any more 
will come. Again, the other day a parcel of 2000 tons of 
pig iron came in so far behind time that (the market 
being away back) the buyer refused it. These 2000 tons 
American pigs are now in Connal & Co.’s famous war- 
rant stores, waiting for a purchaser. This, I suppose, Is 
the first instance in the history of American pig iron 
being placed in the public stores of this country. I fancy 
the Anglo-American iron trade has not worked very 
satisfactorily for either party at any of the centers. 
Each was unused to the other’s ways and each trod on 
the other’s toes. Then the American terms of cash 
against bills of lading are not in agreeable contrast with 
the customary terms here. 


There is a. better feeling in our markets, and rather 
more demand for finished iron. But it does not amount 
to very much and does not mean any more than that a 
few consumers have been encouraged by the low prices 
to replenish their stocks, which had been allowed to run 
bare. At any rate the evidences are not apparent of any 
new demand, or of any special revival in any branch of 
business. The margin for makers must still be very 
small, even though pig iron and coal are both down. 

The outlook in our great shipbuilding industry is not 
brilliant just now, whatever the future may have in 
store. As has been stated already the shipbuilders are 
well enough supplied with contracts to keep them pretty 
well employed during this year, but they are not book- 
ing any new contracts worth speaking about. One hears 
plenty of big negotiations in progress, but somehow they 
don’t seem to materialize—as yet, at any rate. In Feb- 
ruary Sotch shipbuilders put into the water upward of 
60,000 tons of new shipping, but they did not book more 
than 8000. tons of new contracts. The disproportion is 
too large to be pleasant—too suggestive of bare poles in 
the yards in the not very dim and distant future. Still 
it is an undoubted fact that many ship owners are only 
biding their time, and waiting for the psychological 
movement to place their orders. Not only have the reg- 
ular lines to be replenished, but owners of fleets of cargo 
“tramps” have sold their old craft so freely (and so 
profitably) to foreigners that they must needs build 
afresh very soon. The depression in the freight mar- 
kets and the general uncertainty of the business outlook 
is keeping back their orders. But they will come. 

The coal situation is a little more promising. When I 
wrote at the end of January the Board of Conciliation, 
composed of representatives of the coal owners and of 
the miners’ trade unions, were considering an applica- 
tion to employees for a reduction in wages of 1 shilling 
per day. This demand was resisted by the men—argu- 
mentatively, not forcibly—and by clever manceuvering 
they have managed to spin out the negotiations until to- 
day. By. this means they have secured a full month 
longer, at the maximum wage of 8 shillings per day, than 
the coal owners had any intention at the outset of giv- 
ing. The advantage thus gained by the men is com- 
puted at £75,000. To-day, moreover, the Board had to 
decide one way or the other, and in the meantime the 
union leaders have passed the word round the colliery 
districts that it is better to accept the reduction pro- 
posed than to fight just now. Therefore the wage will 
be reduced to 7 shillings per day, with an understanding 
that it is not to be altered again before April 30 at soon- 
est. 


Meanwhile, prices of coal have been reduced all 
around, until the average is now about 6 shillings per 
ton under the average of February 1900, and about 8 shil- 
lings per ton under the highest prices marked last year. 
Nevertheless, the export trade has fallen away exceeding- 
ly, and is falling because the price of shipping coal f.o.b. 
the Scotch ports is just about the same as the prices of 
Newcastle coal f.o.b. North of England ports—and New- 
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castle coal is usually accounted worth 1 shilling 6 pence 
to 2 shillings more than Scotch in the foreign markets. 
In consequence of this dropping away of the export de- 
mand there will be more Scotch coal to be marketed at 
home, and therefore home consumers confidently reckon 
on even cheaper prices as the season advances. The price 
of splint coal for the blast furnaces has this week been 
reduced another shilling (making 6 shillings down from 
the top), and it is now 9 shillings per ton. This last 
reduction in coal is equal to 2 shillings 6 pence per ton 
saving in the cost of each ton of pig iron produced, and 
as the demand for pigs is far from active we may see 
another downward move in iron. 


atti 
>_> 


PERSONAL. 


Paul McCaslin, night superintendent of the American 
Steel Hoop Company’s mills at Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been appointed general manager of the mills recently ac- 
quired by the company at Atlanta, Ind. 

After March 1 the offices of Walter Kennedy, engi- 
neer, will be removed from 631 Penn avenue, to rooms 
711, 713 and 715 Bijou Building, 611 Penn avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, where he will be better able to continue the busi- 
nes of mechanical engineering, particularly that of eco- 
nomic blast furnace construction. 


C. A. Sercomb, who has for many years been promi- 
nent in the Western foundry trade, having been president 
of the Western Foundrymen’s Association, has sold his 
interest in the firm of Schwab & Sercomb at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and will make a tour of Mexico with his wife to 
enjoy a season of much needed relief from business 
cares. 

J. C. Birge, president St. Louis Shovel Company, St. 
Louis, who sailed from New York February 14, on the 
“Fuerst Bismarck,” accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter, is now in Egypt enjoying a trip up the Nile. He ex- 
pects to return about June 15. 

Alfred Clifford, former chairman of the board, Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, has again taken up his resi- 
dence in St, Louis. 

B. 8. Adams, St. Louis district sales agent of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company, accompanied his family to 
Florida, where he will make a brief stay. 


John M. Watson, the veteran foundryman of New 
Castle, who is superintendent of the Pennsylvania En- 
gineering Works at that city, sustained a fracture of the 
arm a few days ago by falling on an icy sidewalk near 
his home. 

J. E. Stead of Middlesbrough, England, has been 
awarded the Bessemer gold medal by the council of the 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Col. L. W. Johns, who is retiring from the superin- 
tendency of the mines of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, in the Birmingham, Ala., district, was presented 
with a life size painting of himself by the employees, 
who have served under him at Sayretown and Warner, 
Ala, 

Burnham, Williams & Co., proprietors of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, have donated $25,000 
toward the new engineering building of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

E. L. Rippell, treasurer and general manager of the 
Buffalo Foundry Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., who has 
been seriously ill with typhoid fever, is now convales- 
cent. 

Four more cities are reported as beneficiaries of An- 
drew Carnegie’s liberality in promises of library build- 
ings upon the usual conditions that the cities shall pro- 
vide sites and maintain the libraries by fixed annual ap- 
propriations. These cities are Springfield, Ill., $75,000; 
Davenport, Iowa, $75,000, and Lincoln, Ill., and Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., $25,000 each. 

Henry C. Frick, Pittsburgh, has given $5000 to the 
Mercy Hospital of that city for a children’s ward. 

Wm. G. Park, the well-known steel manufacturer of 
Pittsburgh, has been investing in real estate in New 
York City. He recently bought the business properties 
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at 54-56 Fulton street and 29-31 Cliff street at $80,000 
and 27 Cliff street at $55,000. 

Hugh B. Wick has been made purchasing agent of 
the National Steel Company, and will have his offices at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Andrew M. Moreland, formerly secretary of the Carne- 
gie Steel Company, has purchased the site now occupied 
by the Pittsburgh Bank for Savings, on Fourth avenue, 
Pittsburgh, for $60,000. Mr. Moreland bought the prop- 
erty as an investment. 

Henry C. Fry, president of the National Glass Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, has resigned. 

S. Whinery, consulting engineer, has opened an of- 
fice at 95-97 Liberty street, New York. He will give 
special attention to municipal work, to the expert ex- 
amination of railroad projects, to water power develop- 
ment, and to the development of industrial enterprises. 

Prof. Michael I. Pupin, adjunct professor of mechan- 
ics at Columbia University, has been promoted to a 
full professorship in electro-mechanics by the trustees of 
the university. The chair was created especially for 
him in recognition of his achievements in long distance 
telephony. 

F. F. Brow, master mechanic of blast furnaces of the 
National Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in charge of the three 
furnaces of M. A. Hanna & Co. at Buffalo. 

P. B. Foley has resigned as superintendent of roll 
turners at the Ohio works of the National Steel Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio. J. F. Gardner succeeds him. 

Reuben Miller, treasurer of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, of Pittsburgh, has been re-elected 
treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce of that city. 


P. B. Morrison, who has been treasurer of the Ohio 
Rolling Mill Company of Findlay, Ohio, since their or- 
ganization, has retired on account of poor health, which 
necessitates a rest from active business. 


_ 
—_— 





The National Wire Corporation.—At the annual 
meeting of the National Wire Corporation, held in New 
Haven, Conn., the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, E. R. Hastings of Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Everett 
B. Webster, New Haven; secretary, Walter H. Seaver, 
New Haven; assistant treasurer, William E. Hitchcock; 
directors, Theodore B. Casey, Edwin W. Cates and 
George E. Armstrong, all of Boston, Mass. The presi- 
dent and treasurer are also directors, making a board of 
five members. President Hastings succeeds himself, 
having been elected to that position about a month ago, 
when former President Wales resigned. He is a mem- 
ber of the banking firm of Devens, Lyman & Co. of Bos- 
ton. The city of New Haven has guaranteed to the 
National Wire Corporation proper fire protection and cer- 
tain other inducements. Therefore the plant will be re- 
built with a capacity about two and one-half times the 
production of the old rod mill and also with a much 
larger capacity in the wire and nail mills. The plans 
are about completed and work is to be begun at once. 


—_— 





David E. Park, the well-known steel manufacturer 
ef Pittsburgh, has purchased five acres of river front 
land in Jefferson township, above Elizabeth, Pa., on the 
Monongahela River, for $10,000. It is said Mr. Park 
has purchased about 300 acres of land in this vicinity 
within a year. 





Suggestions for changes to be made in the wage 
scales of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers are being received at the offices of the asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh. From the number of changes 
suggested, the coming meeting of the association in 
Millwaukee in May will be an important one. 


The Carborundum Company have called a special 
meeting of stockholders for May 14, to take action on a 
proposed increase in the capital stock from $300,000 
to $600,000, and an increase in the bonded debt from 
$75,000 to $400,000. 


March 14, 190] 


OBITUARY. 


NOTES. 





GEORGE H. STARBUCK, who was in the employ of 
the Government as supervising inspector of steam ves- 
sels, died in Troy, N. Y., March 7, aged 78 years. He 
was a well-known engineer and before receiving his 
Government appointment, owned and operated a foun- 
dry on Starbuck’s Island, near Troy. Mr. Starbuck was 
a graduate of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

WILLIAM H. CARPENTER of Providence, R. L, died 
recently aged 40 years. He was born in Providence 
and early in life entered the foundry business 
conducted by his father. A partnership was formed in 
1889 and later incorporated under the name of A. Car- 
penter & Sons Foundry Company, in which William 
H. Carpenter became president and general manager, a 
position he held at the time of his death. Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s health had been failing for the past three years. 

JOHN D. HART, at one time a well-known engineer, 
inventor and manufacturer, died on February 28 at his 
home in Chicora, Babler County, Pa., aged 84 years. 
Mr. Hart was born in England and became an engineer 
and traveled in different parts of the world. He was 
attracted to Pennsylvania by the early oil developments 
and became a manufacturer of oil well supplies and 
boilers. He obtained a number of patents on his me 
chanical inventions. 

WILLIAM Boyp, who was for many years engaged 
in the iron business in Baltimore, Md., died on February 
28, at his home in tnat city, aged 66 years. 

EDOUARD DELAMARE-DEBOUTTEVILLE, who was the 
designer of the Cockerill gas engine for blast furnace 
gas, died at Fontaine-le-Bourg, near Rouen, France, on 
the 16th ult., at the age of 45 years. 

WILLIAM W. Situ, of the firm of Smith & Smith, 
proprietors of the Eagle Foundry, Lowell, Mass., com- 
mitted suicide by hanging on March 7. Mr. Smith had 
been in ill health and despondency over his condition 
is believed to have been the cause of his act. He was 
37 years of age. 

ALBERT BLoop, one of the oldest and most respected 
business men of Lawrence, Mass., passed away on 
March 7 at his home in that city at the venerable age 
og 83 years. He was born in Andover, Mass., and 
learned the machinists’ trade in that town. Later he 
built a machine shop in North Andover and conducted 
the business under the firm name of Miller & Blood. 
In 1854 he erected the Merrimac Machine Works at 
Lawrence, which business he conducted successfully 
until failing health caused him to retire from active life 
three years ago. 

GILBERT WILKES, head of the firm of Gilbert Wilkes 
& Oo., Incorporated, mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers, of Denver, Col., died March 11 in that city. Mr. 
Wilkes was for 11 years an officer in the United States 
Navy, and also served on bourd the “ Yosemite” in the 
war with Spain. 


-_ 
<_ 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 6f the Lllinois 
Electric Vehicle Transportation Company, held in Chi- 
cago on February 23, it was decided to dissolve the cor- 
poration. The reason for such action was that owing 
to the condition of the streets of Chicago and the con- 
sequent cost of maintaining the electric vehicles the 
company could not operate them on a successful basis. 





The Norwalk Iron & Steel Company.—Bids have 
been asked for the building of the new steel plant of 
the Norwalk Iron & Steel Company, at Norwalk, Ohio. 
The main building will be 120 x 600 feet, in which will 
be a 16-inch roll train, heating furnaces, &c. Bids will 
soon be asked for the rolling mill machinery, power 
plant, &c. 


The Berwind-White Coal Mining Company, in the 
Central West mining field, have announced that an 
average advance of 20 per cent. in wages given their 
employees April 1, 1900, will be continued until April 
1, 1902. This notice affects about 10,000 men. 
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A Heavy Increase in 
Pig Iron Production. 


Stocks Decline. 


In spite of a heavy increase in the working capacity 
during February there has been a considerable decline 
in the stocks of pig iron, notably in the West, while in 
the East the stocks have remained fairly stationary. 

The weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast on 
March 1 compares as follows with that of the preceding 
periods: 

Capacity 


Furnaces per week. 


in blast. Gross tons. 
March 1, 1901 





ebehOOnesebecensee 640+ eb0seCccensoes 248 292.899 
February _ ES ee Kea ene VES wou Bawa 245 278.258 
January 1.. iets <ecubtheicieeaits nh vsininnen 233 250,351 
December 1, "1900 NE Ee PE AES ee 211 228 846 
oer A ae eR ee 201 215,304 
ae MiP Miasin batasaenn és 213 223,169 
IEE Es Sénnncre davcecncees litqne tonne ee anes 228 231,778 
ey Bissee a aiiageies aeunere ere ae ms 240 244,426 
> OF} paitadtaehianne iS sceaatis + aia ean 284 283,413 
June r nUAKhw eels a6 SSR eebanide. oes men banekeden ee 293 296,376 
2 Se ee anae 292 293,850 
Dstt sdinhee uuacicccawesan vee aminae ss 291 289,482 
March 1 i eppraaeeet a caniog SV ieee RRO ; 293 202,643 
OE aries Rte Red see wt coi aa ec , 296 298,014 
. £ Gantehiheee* eaten DraKaes 280 294,186 
| SN _ anata meet aeneeteaeemin . «288 296,959 
CE aba thik es gins ad ccebe nna wiannoredneae 277 288, ! 522 
I Se ere a eS , 265 rR 62 50 
September 1 .......... Same eneenqens dbaaeal . 257 267 335 
DCE tcribens Gakvamadeuess« von pase 6h 244 267,672 
MET RAG dicuvenad \ skaseaewen psig whaacdieg, d- . a 263,363 
‘SS rae weawec Las es reer 220 251,062 
ee —Vebebhe ce bl peeieneseeeebeeckes iain 217 250,095 
ees A RRR Re 5s a eee s 205 245,746 
eS Sains a rat es Sere se 192 228,195 
Te SEE EE ORE NEN 195 237,689 
WE ot ice hacen co's 200 243,516 


The condition of the charcoal furnaces at the begin- 
ning of the month was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces in Blast March 1, 1901. 


sa 8| .@ Z '@ 
>s = oe oo pe 
Location of furnaces. “ = | 3” SF = BF 
pel ia Ss a & & 
<>) a Ps iS is 
6° | © sm ¢ os 
& 4 © Zz 0 
Ee ee 7 3 280 360 
i . = RSenagey eer 2 2 237 0 0 
Pennsylvania.. 13 2 95 11 500 
DR ale ede \<osdadccenss 4 0 0 4 442 
SRE ERE AR ee alata aa 3 0 0 3 190 
Ohio. 6 1 72 5 344 
EE ee BD 0 0 3 200 
MR alts. oc, ae ae kee 6 3 1,136 3 400 
A 3 4 1 369 3 549 
J eee 4 3 984 1 325 
Michigan, Missouri and Wiscon- 
ig ER ie aS 13 10 4,775 3 1,225 
Texas “ 4 1 126 3 175 
Es cobsdchdmame ghneas << 69 26 8,074 43 5,310 


As compared with previous months the record of 
active charcoal furnaces stands as follows: 


Furnaces Capacity 


in blast. per week. 
March 1, 1901.... 


maaan ppbemacepanean 26 8.074 
PU De cxciwess 8 8 8 © hanveue cathaea bewuce ae 31 8,325 
Ra Es eo a ae cat Ld eeeas 32 7.097 
December 1, ee a 32 6,779 
November 1... eens ceasewk sie penvekebenes 30 7,923 
REESE RAR SONNE SS Sune er eras eeee 31 8.2483 
bien siivucdeagsses eeiees acd¥veetes 31 8,227 
MD BiWheers=<nccndsdcesenves's ne lia 31 8,295 
July 1.. SREDLGUaG a Ubbaid eries Guckaek ase sessihccen 32 8,492 
INT cs tata ebaNSets sabes aveubbe Jdcucxs sevees 27 7,605 
_. . (2 ee Gubarnedeakes WabkenKsaetns 25 6,894 
BEE Tiga cUbvith 4 caters ventesct eens eb ueoed 29 7,838 
March 1........ psd dbvedeadiene* nadaknbsnnabbuanae 29 7,047 
a SSR ERE RE EES es 32 8,004 
URE 6 08S occa cyceauwupadesiees re ames 30 7,457 
December 1, 1899.... S ppdlel i ladies andl pbeeeses 30 7,511 
|) esas a al ee 29 7,113 
IO Senensccceces Heasenbins iene emi ewes 25 6,222 
eee CE Sere ere 24 5,665 
Reid inal ahi ten skdnisiniiend wen%sauae ekesennen 22 6,189 
ae a CREED Sdabn cause cae e in cdarxs ceocancen 20 6,018 
MINE! Side cabs cichvbeeesawess aneke paces ates 16 4,943 
St RR Pe ee RO TEs ere ae i ae 4,846 
EN sh cadadhs can ee ee acsen- ohana 17 4,777 
March 1 LS RP CEES PEN: mers eas 16 4,330 
ON Oiisst saeap a cehuddickns << cade bawemaeearan bs 17 4,967 
I ic hecctg! ’ ims . eagans 20 6,026 


During February there were blow! n in: Buffalo fur- 
nace in New York, one Hokendauqua and one Saucon of 
the Thomas Iron Company, one new Carrie of the Car- 
negie Steel Coinpany, Alice in the Chenango Valley, Deb- 
orah in Maryland, Low Moor in Virginia, one Bellaire 
in the Wheeling district, two Lorain in Ohio, Fulton in 


the Hanging Rock region, and one Pioneer in Alabama. 
Work was stopped by one Swede in the Schuylkill Val- 
ley, Clinton in Pittsburgh, Bay View at Milwaukee, 
Princess in Virginia and Helen in Tennessee. 

The condition of the coke and anthracite furnaces at 
the beginning of the month was as follows: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast March Re 1901, 





é r ai 
sg 3 23 bs 
Location of furnaces. aS se oF oF 
oll oe Sh S& 
= “a —=x —: 
a a= se 
z oe ~ 
SS ere 14 3 4.371 11 7.752 
New Jersey. .......... ‘au eeiine 8 3 2,145 5 2.695 
PE canintane vxvcces cccuen 3 3 589 0 0 
Pennsylv ania: 
Lehigh Valley................ 29 18 10,692 11 4,387 
nn. -sweeeseses sa 1 1 129 0 0 
Schuylkill Valley............. 13 8 6,847 5 3,197 
Upper Susquehanna......... 4 3 3,356 1 336 
Lower Susquehanna... .. 9 4 4,704 5 1,986 
rae 1 1 512 0 0 
Lebanon Valley. ...... ...... 13 11 9.706 2 1,450 
Pittsburgh District........... 32 27 62,013 5 8,975 
| OS ea desi 1 1 1,986 0 0 
Shenango Vv alley TESTS : . 15 10 14,399 5 5,108 
Western Pennsylvania........ 23 13 18,200 10 5,811 
aa ] i 850 0 0 
Marian ViNwiiebinns kewe 5 6,390 1 1,200 
Wheeling District .............. 8 7 10,671 l 1,400 
Ohio : 
Mahoning Valley ......... 13 12 24,500 1 1.617 
Central and Northern,........ 14 12 23,860 2 2,082 
Hocking Valley........ 2 2 800 0 
Hanging Rock ..... ..... . 14 9 4,629 5 1,462 
SI i 16 14 28,102 2 3,120 
eR rae l 1 860 0 0 
PIII 6s vcbdt¥itwiccacacacace 1 0 0 1 763 
lo rere 5 3 2,971 2 1,854 
WES ntaietc caceéddeae sna baéas 1 0 0 1 570 
OS rr eee peewee 2 1 1,550 1 1,550 
The South : 
WL s tens cate ote ceaadaee 20 15 9,997 5 2.586 
Kentucky . .......--ccccces ; 5 3 969 2 1,370 
Alabama ....... segues acaba baa 38 26 23,859 12 7,234 
Tennessee, .... oo... cee ee cnn ee 2 6 5,168 6 3,747 
Georgia ...... écgcvrvanevecee 1 0 0 1 450 
North Carolina............ 900 2 0 0 2 437 
Totals...... seovescccces ccccee | S2e | BW 284,825 | 105 73,139 


In comparison with previous months the record of 
the coke and anthracite furnaces stands as follows in 
zross tons: 


Number Capacity 
in blast. per week 


NE SNOW cules CinRbscebingsecuswetsrexuns . 222 284.825 
February 1...... ; ‘ ae 214 278,258 
January 1.... : piusnvhuctakeseenees 201 243,254 
December 1, if 100... pewense THAW Caines henebanendenie 179 222,067 
November 1.........ccccccces er eer 171 207 381 
October 1 - Leuenkeerarennn eit 182 214,921 
NE E ian cviecccundeccascesiensucs cavesad 19% 223,551 
RE Ni cutaccimestexcetnbeeseunsoiaes whatieaceee 209 236,131 
July 1 ceccRatheesinieneveraawe apiiaen catia 252 274,921 
June 1 Get ouranes. iceaanenees spate cans 266 288,771 
Os ccvecdevincnseuereesusseencennadee wave eee 267 286,956 
DE. iricnnuew saaxuneontoaes sig Gdiciitatiowane 262 281,644 
BEE “Biks? pee. svecvicecuceus 5 gama eee a Vinten cine 264 285,596 
PN Bap a deedecccaans ccwetteeeeeetes-ccans 46 264 290,010 
January 1... aie DOr occ ee 250 286,729 
December 1, 1999............cccccceeces sia ie aired 253 289,448 
CEC. cdvckven ade eeepas dh tensccewondeannnrn 248 281,409 
CE Baca catbereeintteenncetedsewseecdoces . 241 272,428 
IT Din vc ncsnvaccvdaaceoss aiheies aanenne 233 261,670 
CO EE EE Oe ve 222 261,483 
July 1...... ... Sidvidensedaeerssevce San 257,345 
June 1 be ce geSseetaanes denuatéeeeeeen . 204 249.119 
SS ree PORE eas jt peewee 197 245,249 
MEE onc. soKdarnedeansauceeiinnes’atkeenteunnes 188 240,969 
March 1 tt. age wapalt@h ade tiaseewean : 175 223,865 
February 1... ... nace a re 178 232,672 
January 1, 1899. ..... Kage im mnen dike & EhaltnE Sara 180 237,490 
December 1, 1898.......... Javue Ma tia 177 229,510 
November 1 jrxwseeesnesvedetaaiaan see 176 222,988 
October 1 ...... Senadaes to aeradwed ashbniemaees 72 209,903 


Furnace Stocks. 


The position of furnace stocks, sold and unsold, as re- 
ported to us, was as below on March 1, the same fur- 
naces being represented as in former months. This does 
not include the holdings of the steel works producing 
their own iron. 









Stocks. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dec. 1. Jan.1. Feb.1. Mar. 1 
Anthracite and 
Coke aac 608.587 573.952 193,702 489.450 155.840 
Charcoal. ...0.< 61,944 67,514 62,934 69,213 7 79,603 
BOC iiccs <s 670,53 641,466 556,636 558.663 556,764 535,443 


Warrant Stocks. 
The American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company 
report the following stocks: 
Stocks. Oct.1. Nov. 1 Dec.1. Jan.1. Feb. 1. Mar. 1. 


Coke and An- 
thracite. ..... 20,300 18,500 17,400 15,000 13,000 12,600 





Charcoal ....... 1,500 1,500 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 
Totals,...... 21.807 20,000 18.800 16.400 14,400 14,000 
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Boston Franklin Institute Held Up. 
Boston still seems to have great difficulty in deciding 
on the use to be made of the Franklin Fund. For more 
than six years the disposition of this fund, which now 
amounts to nearly four hundred thousand dollars, has 
been a matter of dispute. At one time it seemed likely 
that the money would be used for the establishment of 
a trade school; then the idea of a great lecture hall, with 
meeting rooms for trade associations, was in favor, 
while some urged its use in the erection of public baths 
and gymnasiums. All these plans fell through, however, 
and three months ago it was announced that the trustees 
had agreed to devote the money to the erection of a 
Franklin Institute, modeled in a general way after the 
Cooper Union of New York. It was generally supposed 
at the time that this decision was final and that, at last, 
the Franklin Fund would be put to a purpose in line 
with Benjamin Franklin’s ideas. The trustees, how- 
ever, appear to have again changed their minds, for at 
a meeting held in Boston last week the managers of the 
fund, consisting of the Board of Aldermen and the pas- 
tors of the three oldest city churches, passed a resolu- 
tion rescinding all former resolutions and orders relating 
to the fund, and appointed a committee to appear before 
the Massachusetts Legislature to oppose a bill creating 
the Franklin Institute. A committee was also appointed 
to prepare a new plan for the disposition of the fund. 
The reason for this change of front is not apparent, un- 
less it be that the bill provided that the proposed Frank- 
lin Institute should be managed by a board of seven 
trustees, whose members should be nominated by the 
trustees of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Boston Public Library and the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
Central Labor Union, the Building Trades Council and 
the Boston Master Builders’ Association, respectively, 
these trustees to have charge of the institute and to 
erect a suitable building according to plans approved 
by the managers of the fund. This scheme, which is cal- 
culated to place the management of the proposed insti- 
tute in practical and capable hands, and separate it 
from a possible infusion of politics, would necessarily 
take the active control out of the hands of the city Al- 
dermen and their clerical confréres, the present trustees 
of the fund. Presumably the latter do not look with 
favor upon such a renunciation of control and they are 
preparing to upset the scheme which they formerly ap- 
proved. It is to be regretted that a project which prom- 
ised to give to the Boston mechanics a really valuable 
educational institution is likely to be blocked indefinitely 
by the present action of the Franklin Fund managers. 
Shan De elitaiaaiete 
Chillcott-Evans Chain Company.—.As briefly noted 
in these columns last week, the Chilleott-Evans Chain 
Company, Allegheny, Pa., will apply for a charter of in- 
corporation, with a capital of $25,000. The Chillcott- 
Evans Chain Company were organized about a year ago 
by Daniel Evans and Arthur Chilleott, both practical 
chain makers. The business has grown consideraby, 
and in the new concern they will have associated with 
them William D. Sharp, George Eisenbeis, Dewi Chill- 
cott and others. Plans for the enlargement of the pres- 
ent chain works have been prepared and a large amount 
of machinery is to be added to the plant as soon as pos- 
sible. The concern will manufacture all sizes of steel 
and iron chains for manufacturing and centracting 
firms, as well as for shipping and otber commercial pur- 


poses. 





~~ 

The Ontario Government has decided to prohibit the 
export of natural gas from Ontario into the United 
States. Many small towns in the Canadian province, lo- 
cated along the Detroit River. use natural gas. Their 
supply has been decreasing for some time, owing, it is 
said, to the drafts made on the fuel by an American 
company, who pipe the gas over the river for use in 
Detroit. This company have 118 miles of mains laid 
and a large sum invested in the business, all of which 
will become valueless if the Ontario Government carries 
out its present intentions. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

Tue Anniston Rolling Mill Company, Anniston, Ala., have 
purchased the plant formerly known as the Anniston Rolling 
Mills, Thomas J. Rowley being president; William Davies being 
secretary and treasurer, and Ernest F. Rowley superintendent. 
The mill consists of a 20-inch forge train served by 12 single 
puddling furnaces, and one 12-inch bar mill, with necessary 
shears, boilers, &c. The-work of adding an 8-inch guide mil! 
has begun. It is proposed to manufacture bar iron and T-rails 
of small sections, angles, channels and a general line of special- 
ties of iron and steel for architectural, agricultural, wagon and 
carriage manufacturers. 





The Union Wire Mill Company, East St. Louis, Ill., drawers 
of all kinds of wire, report a very active demand. Their plant 
is being operated double turn. Chas. F. Hintze, well known to 
the trade, is superintendent of the plant. Herman Kreibohm is 
president and Horace J. Eggmann secretary and treasurer. 

It is officially announced that the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany will not build a mill at Youngstown, Ohio, to make steel 
rails. It is claimed the concern never had such a project in 
view. 

The small 72-inch plate mill of the Tidewater Steel Works 
was placed in operation on Friday last, after an idleness of al- 
most 12 years. 

The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company, Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh, who are building a four-mill sheet plant at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., have placed contracts for nearly all their equip- 
ment. The steel buildings have been given to Wm. B. Scaife & 
Sons of Pittsburgh. The main building will be 450 x 120 feet, 
and will contain four hot mills, four cold mills, two roughing 
mills and a bar mill. 


The Eclipse Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, with a capital 
stock of $50,000, are building a small plant in that city for the 
manufacture of iron and steel forgings. The main building Is 
to be 75 x 150 feet, and the company expect to start running 
about April 1. 


The American Tin Plate Company advise us that they have 
no intention of building a $1,000,000 tin plate plant in Pitts- 
burgb, or at any other place. 

The Cuyahoga Iron & Steel Company, organized recently at 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, with $100,000 capital stock, have placed 
a contract for their main building with George H. Reed of that 
place. The building will be 45 x 180 feet, frame structure with 
iron siding. The company have contracted for the equipment 
and the plant will be in operation about July 1, employing 75 
men. 


On Monday, March 11, the new continuous finishing mill at 
the Ohio Works of the National Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, was started up. It is expected that No. 3 blast furnace, 
which is nearly completed, will be lighted up about April 1. 
This new furnace will give the National Steel Company three 
large blast furnaces at Youngstown, with a total daily capacity 
of about 1800 tons. The new continuous mill is the first finish- 
ing department aside from the rai] mill that the National Steel 
Company own. This steel plant, which has been on rails for 
some time, has gone on billets. The demand for billets has 
been so great that the National Steel Company, like other steel! 
concerns, have been unable to ship steel as fast as wanted by 
their customers. For this reason the Ohio Works have been 
taken from rails to billets sooner than was intended. 


On April 1 the offices of J. E. Wright, president of the La 
Belle Iron Works, will be removed to the Jefferson Iron Works, 
at Steubenville, Ohio, to assume charge of the property owned 
by the concern at that place. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company will build a new charcoal 
blast furnace plant at Marquette, Mich. The plant will be 
equipped in the most modern manner. Compound condensing 
engines will be installed and electric power will be used for the 
distribution and delivery of materials. Frank C. Roberts & Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa., are the engineers for the company. 


The Union Steel Company, Pittsburgh, who are building 
open hearth steel works, rod, wire and wire nail mills at Don- 
ora, Pa., advise us that they expect to have their plant in oper- 
ation in the latter part of May. 


Furnace B, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Denver, Col., 
was blown out February 20 for relining. 

The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company, Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh, who are building a four-mill sheet plant at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., have placed most of their contracts, as already 
noted in these columns. As stated before, the contract for the 
buildings has been given to Wm. B. Scaife & Sons of Pittsburgh. 
while a 1500 horse-power engine will be furnished by Bass 
Foundry & Machine Company of Fort Wayne, Ind. There wil! 
be a battery of boilers of 1000 horse-power. The Parkersburg 
Iron & Steel Company have a capital stock of $250,000, and are 
chartered under the laws of West Virginia. A. H. Guilfuss is 
president and W. R. Guilfuss is secretary and treasurer. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Parkersburg Wire 
Nail Company, Parkersburg, W. Va., held recently, directors 
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were elected as follows: J. W. Wolfe, R. H. Rutherford, T. J. 
Anderson, C. C. Wentz, C. A. Hayhurst, W. R. Smith, G. W. 
Wentz, W. H. Rutherford and E. G. Martin. The directors 
elected Kk. H. Rutherford, president; E. G. Martin, vice-presi- 
dent; C. C. Wentz, secretary; J. W. Wolfe, treasurer; T. J. 
Anderson, general superintendent, and A. J. Wilkinson, superin- 
tendent of works. 

The puddling mills of Brown & Co., Incorporated, of the 
Wayne Iron & Steel Works of Pittsburgh, have been put on 
triple turn. 

The Saxton Furnace Company, Saxton, Pa., are installing a 
new 500 horse-power Wheeler boiler which when in service will 
enable them to increase the output of the furnace fully one-half 
its present capacity. 

Capitalists of Pittsburgh and Cumberland are negotiating to 
take the plant of the Potomac Steel Company, at Cumberland, 
from the receiver, E. H. Walsh, and operate it. The plant has 
been closed down for some time with little prospect of being 
operated. 

The creditors of the Continental Iron Company of Niles, 
Ohio, now in bankruptcy, are forming a plan to organize a cor- 
poration, each taking stock to the amount of their claims, pur- 
chasing the Wheatland mill and putting it in operation. It is 
claimed the present condition of the iron market warrants the 
taking of such action. A number of the creditors are experi- 
enced iron men, and would lend their assistance to such an un- 
dertaking. 

The Lady Ensley Furnace, at Sheffield, Ala., of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, has gone into blast. The Hattie 
Ensley is to follow in a month. ‘ 


The American Steel Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., whose 
works are located at Granite City, Ill., have now under way 
the construction of 140 Goodwin steel dump cars, Class G. 
These cars are leased to railroads and not sold outright. They 
are built to carry 80.000 pounds and yet are capable of handling 
200,000 pounds. M. C. B. dimensions for 80,000-pound capacity 
trucks are used, and because of the exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances under which cars of this nature are handled the 
efficiency of the trucks is remarkably increased. The American 
Steel Foundry Company are also building steel dump cars of 
their own design for the Arizona & New Mexico Railroad, for 
handling ore and coal, and for the Union Sand Company, St. 
Louis. A notable achievement of this company has been the 
securing of a sample order from the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany of Scotland for 20 steel gondola cars, 30 gross tons capac- 
ity without heaping. These cars are to be an entirely American 
creation, excepting only the couplings and buffers, which must 
be made to interchange with the railway company’s present 
standard. The cars are to be shipped knocked down and after- 
ward erected at Glasgow, to be delivered to the company in run- 
ning order. It may be remarked that the American Steel Foun- 
dry Company use standard rolled shapes and plates only in all 
their steel cars. 


Machinery, 


The Wm. B. Pollock Company of Youngstown, Ohio, have 
sold their present plant and ground to the Wm. Tod Company 
of that city, and will erect a large foundry and machine shops 
on the old Himrod Furnace site. which the firm have bought. 
The new works to be erected by the Wm. B. Pollock Company 
will be much larger than the present shops, giving the concern 
better and larger facilities for the building of steel plate con- 
struction, blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, self support- 
ing chimneys, riveted pipe, converters, ladles and all kinds of 
rolling mill machinery. Wm. B. Pollock is president of the 
concern, Porter Pollock is general manager, W. G. Wilson sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. W. McClure is general manager, and 
W. W. McKelvey superintendent. 


It is probable that the business of J. C. McNeill Boiler Com- 
pany at Akron, Ohio, will be reorganized. A good showing has 
been made under the receivership, and some of the leading 
business men of Akron are desirous of putting the firm on a 
solid financial basis. 


J. C. Born and Bro., Belleville, Ill., builders of upright en- 
gines and Crescent emery grinders, have added a new style of 
emery whee] stands to their line. A very promising business is 
reaching them from various sections of the country. 


Robert Wetherell & Co., machinists, engine and boiler 
builders, at Chester, Pa., intend enlarging their large machine 
shop. 


The Weatherly Foundry & Machine Company, Weatherly, 
Pa., have been awarded the contract for furnishing all locomo- 
tive, car castings and machinery for the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
for the coming year. It is estimated that nearly 6000 tons will 
be used. The Weatherly Company have a foundry 50 x 200 
feet and a 35-ton per day cupola situated on the Lehigh Valley 
line. The officers are Frederick Bertolette, president; Wm. H. 
Koons, vice-president; James F. Kressley, secretary; Elmer 
Warner, treasurer. 

Z. W. & G. W. Wheland. preprietors of Wheland Machine 
Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., have purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the Chattanooga Machinery Company. The new officers 
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are A. D. Catlin, president, and Z. W. Wheland, secretary and 
treasurer. The plant will be improved and the capacity greatly 
The Catlin key seater, which they intend to manu- 
facture quite extensively, they report is taking hold in good 
shape, the output being sold ahead four weeks. The Niles Too} 
Works are representing them in Great Britain, and they are 
negotiating for Continental representation. 


increased 


The Hoover, Owens & Rentschke Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio, manufacturers of Corliss engines, have been reorganized 
and will be incorporated within a few days with $2,000,000 cap- 
ital stock. ‘The Union Trust Company and the Savings Bank 
of Cincinnati are underwriting one-half the stock, which will 
be preferred. The company will set aside $250,000 for doubling 
the present capacity of the plant, which now employs 550 
skilled hands. 

Tae Cleveland Car Company of Cleveland, manufacturers 
of industrial railway cars and fire brick machinery, have se- 
cured an export order from Germany for 100 industrial cars, 
to be delivered in three months. The company expect soon to 
close another contract with German manufacturers amounting 
to nearly $20,000. A domestic order was received recently for 
150 brick dryer cars. 

The York Mfg. Company, York, Pa., manufacturers of ice 
making and refrigerating machinery, have received a contract 
for a large ice making plant, to be built in one of the leading 
towns in Holland. 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
lave removed their Pittsburgh office and warerooms from 107 
Wood street to first floor Empire Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Ellwood City Gas Engine Company, Ellwood City, Pa., 
advise us that their plant, which was burned down last week, 
will be rebuilt as rapidly as possible on a larger scale, and the 
firm expect to resume operations within 60 days. 

The Chambersburg Engineering Company, Chambersburg, 
Pa., have awarded the contract for an extension to their ma- 
chine shop to Nelson & Buchanan. The new building will be 
equipped with a 12-foot planer and a traveling crane. The 
company make a specialty of steam hammers, hydraulic rivet- 
ers, flanging presses, &c., and are at present filling orders for 
hammers and hydraulic equipment for boiler shops for the 
Northern Pacific Railway, Chicago & Alton, Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, Erie Forge Company, Eastern Forge Com- 
pany, Benj. Atha & Co., Bethlehem Steel Company. 

J. H. Day Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of 
bakers, laboratory, paint and confectioners’ machinery, have 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000. The new company 
sueceed to the plant and business formerly conducted by J. H. 
Day under the style of J. H. Day & Co., at Harrison avenue 
and Bagen street. Associated with Mr. Day are Maurice E. 
Lyons and Frank M. Dudley, both of whom have been with the 
old firm for many years. 

The New Albany Mfg. Company, New Albany, Ind., manufac- 
turers of quarry machinery, channelers, travelers, &c., have re- 
ceived an order from the Berger Mfg. Company of Canton, 
Ohio, for ten sheet metal housings weighing 24,000 pounds each, 
which they expect to complete by June 1. 

Cook & Sons, Americus, Ga., will build an extension to their 
foundry and machine shop, which they expect to have com- 
pleted by the latter part of April. 

As soon as the weather will permit, the Stoever Foundry 
& Mfg. Company of Myerstown, Pa., will erect a large machine 
shop and enlarge their foundry so as to double their present 
capacity. The additions will be equipped with most improved 
appliances, some of which have already been purchased, the 
remainder being filled in as necessity requires. Heretofore the 
company have had a great deal of work done elsewhere, and as 
soon ds the extensions are completed they will be able to do 
all their own work, and besides their present specialty, boiler 
fronts and castings, they intend branching out into other lines 
of foundry work, also work in brass. 

The Erie Railroad Company are contemplating the erection 
of large car and locomotive repair shops at Salamanca, N. Y. 
Should their plans be carried out it is probable that the plants 
at Meadville, Pa.; Hornellsville, N. Y.; Kent, Ohio, and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will be abandoned and al] work concentrated at the 
new shops. 

Alfred Box & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of cranes, 
hoists, &c., recently obtained from the Allison Mfg. Company a 
contract to furnish a 15-ton electric crane with a 4-ton auxil- 
iary. This crane is to be of the 4-motor type and will be of 50 
feet span. The generator, which will be a General Electric of 
27-kw. capacity, and all the electrical equipment. as well as the 
runways, some 240 feet, and necessary columns, will be fur- 
nished by Messrs. Box & Co. 

The Wm. Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, have shipped 
four large compound condensing engines to the new plant of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company, at Sharon, Pa. 

The Wm. B. Pollock Company of Youngstown. Ohio, who are 
to erect new works on the Himrod Furnace site, as already 
stated in these columns, have placed additional coutracts for 
buildings and equipment. The new works wil] practically be 
contained in four large buildings, while there will be a number 
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of smaller ones. The main building will be the erecting and 
machine tool structure. It will be steel frame, 120 x 300 feet, 
and equipped with modern tools and appliances. It will con- 
tain five electric traveling cranes, two of 20-ton, one of 10-ton 
and two of 5-tons capacity, furnished by the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Company of Alliance, Ohio. The forge building will be of 
steel, 60 x 175 feet, the cranes for which will be supplied by the 
Whiting Foundry & Equipment Company of Chicago. The ware- 
house will also be of steel, 60 x 140 feet. The engine house 
and power building will be of brick, 50 x 100 feet. A large 
office building, designs for which have not been drawn, will 
also be built. The entire plant throughout will be of most mod- 
ern construction and design, with the best equipment that can 
be had. The capacity of the firm for heavy plate construction, 
blast furnace and rolling mill work of all kinds will be more 
than doubled when the new works are in operation. 

The Wm. Tod Company, engineers, founders and machinists, 
Youngstown, Ohio, have let the contract for the erection of a 
new foundry. The steel frame building, which will be 125 x 250 
feet, was given to the American Bridge Company, and will be 
turned out at the Youngstown works of that concern. The 
foundry will be located on the site of the present one, but will 
be much larger. 

sovaird & Seyfang Mfg. Company, manufacturers of boilers, 
engines, &c., at Bradford, Pa., are contemplating the rebuilding 
of their shops. 

The plants of the two boiler factories, Seiders & Co. and 
International Boiler Works Company, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
have combined under the name of the latter concern. From now 
on the new company will operate the Seiders & Co. plant, in con- 
nection with their own, as shop No. 2, and will more thor- 
oughly classify their work, placing vertical boilers, stacks and 
light work at the new plant and making large horizontal tubular 
boilers and all heavy work at the old. It is probable that many 
improvements will be made in the near future. 


Foundries, 


Cyrus Currier & Sons, machinists and founders, contem- 
plate building a new foundry, which will contain three times as 
much floor space as they now have at their plant in Newark, 
N. J. The old buildings in Market street will be dismantled, 
the lower floor being used for stores and the upper ones for 
tenants requiring power. 

The American Steel Casting Company will greatly enlarge 
their plant at Sharon, l’a. The contract for a large steel frame 
building to be covered with corrugated iron has been placed 
with the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh. 

EK. M. Haubold will erect a $10,000 iron foundry at Harrison, 
Ark. 

F. R. Patch Mfg. Company, Rutland, Vt., have increased 
their floor space by an addition 16 x 82 feet to their foundry. 

The Buffalo Foundry Company of Buffalo. N. Y., expect to 
have their foundry running again by April 1. 

The foundry of the New York Car Wheel Works, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire on the 8th inst. Loss will reach 
several thousand dollars. 


The Novelty Foundry Company, Toledo, Ohio, will shortly 
incorporate with a capital stock of $50,000. Ground has been 
purchased and a ten-story brick building 260 x 110 feet will be 
erected which will be used for the manufacture of light gray 
iron castings. A majority of the stock has already been sub- 
scribed, $20,000 of which is in the hands of parties from Mills- 
boro, Pa., who will dispose of their foundry in that city and go 
to Toledo to take charge of the new enterprise. 

Extensive preparations are being made at the Penn Steel 
Casting Works for the addition to the foundry. The structure 
will be of brick, 200 x 100 feet in size, and will be an enlarge 
ment of the main foundry. In it will be built another 20-ton 
open hearth furnace and a 50-ton crane. It is practically a 
doubling of this prosperous plant’s capacity. 

The foundry of Mayer Bros., founders and machinists, at 
Mankato, Minn., was damaged by fire February 23 to the extent 
of $3186. which loss has been adjusted. The firm have pur- 
chased a larger site and are erecting a new foundry. 

The Marion Malleable Iron Works, Marion, Ind., are building 
an addition 80 x 40 feet to their foundry to increase their mold- 
ing capacity. 

The Engelberg Huller Company, Syracuse, N. Y., have com- 
pleted their new building in West Fayette street. It Is one story 
high, of steel construction, 32 x 132 feet, and will be used for 
making gray iron and brass castings. Heretofore the company 
have had their castings made outside their own plant. 

Hardware. 

The citizens of Decatur, Ill., are endeavoring to induce the 
Paxton Hardware Mfg. Company to remove to that city from 
their present location at Paxton, Ill. The company manufac- 
ture a line of kitchen hardware and galvanized and malleable 
iron goods and have an electro-plating plant. The business was 
established 12 years since and has developed to a point making 
a better location desirable. 

The branch house of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
at Atlanta, Ga., have recently erected .a building at the rear 
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of their store, 61 South Forsyth street, for repairing saws of all 
kinds. Its dimensions are 40 x 100 feet. The machinery is of 
the most modern type. Stock regularly carried in their Atlanta 
branch embraces everything manufactured by the parent house. 
rhe first year’s business, which has just closed, has exceeded 
expectation. The sales manager is Frank X. Ohlen. 

The tack factory at Rockford, Ill., which has been idle for 
a long time, is being put in order to resume operations in April. 
It will be under the management of Judson Joslyn. 

The A. A. Wood & Sons Company, Atlanta, Ga., report a 
good demand from hardware dealers in all parts of the country 
for their hollow augers. To fill orders their works are being 
run to their fullest capacity. 

The G. H. Barnett Company, Black Diamond File Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have recently purchased two properties, one 
36 x 100 feet, the other 90 x 100 feet. These properties adjoin 
the Barnett Company's present works and will be used to further 
extend their facilities for the manufacture of files. 

Weber, Kirch Mfg. Company, formerly Kahoka Flue Stop 
Company, Kahoka, Mo., owing to their expanding business and 
the need of better shipping facilities, have removed to Keokuk, 
Iowa. The company are now making the Kirch adjustable flue 
stop, and expect to put several other hardware specialties on 
the market as soon as they get their plant in good working 
order. 

Miscellaneous. 

The New Castle Stove & Range Company have been organ- 
ized at New Castle, Pa., with a capital stock of $500,000. The 
incorporators are William Patterson, George W. Johnston, C. 
H. Akens and Charles J. Kirk, all of New Castle. It is the in- 
tention of this new concern to erect a very large plant in New 
Castle, to make stoves, ranges and hot water heating appliances. 
It is said the plant will employ about 1200 hands. 

The Railway Spring & Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh will ap- 
ply for a charter on March 20. The new concern will erect a 
plant in Pittsburgh for the manufacture of a newly patented 
device for railway cars. 

The National Malleable Casting Company, Sharon, Pa., will 
enlarge their plant. 

The King Bridge Company of Cleveland have recently com- 
pleted improvements in their plant which increase their capac- 
ity fully one-third. The company have recently entered into 
a contract with the Philadelphia Transit Company, Philadel- 
phia, for a number of street railway bridges and viaducts. The 
contract amounts to about $250,000. Another large contract 
held by this company is for the construction of a double track 
cantilever bridge at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, in Cleve- 
land. The bridge is for the Big Four Railway and the contract 
price is about $60,000. 

Work on the new structural plant of the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Company, at Rankin Station, Pa., was start- 
ed last week. The main building will be 450 x 280 feet, and 
there will be a number of smaller buildings. There wil! also 
be an office building and power house. The McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company are enlarging the capacity of the Potts- 
town Bridge Works, at Pottstown, Pa., which they also operate. 

Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., makers of 
hardware and water works specialties, are in receipt of a con- 
stantly increasing export business. Late shipments have been 
made to Continental countries and also to South American ports. 
They say that domestic inquiry for water works specialties is 
beginning and that considerable new work in the way of munici- 
pal improvements is being projected. 

The Havana Metal Wheel Company, Havana, IIl., manufac- 
turers of steel wagons, steel wheels, feed grinders and steel 
wheelbarrows, have added a department to their plant ex- 
pressly for the manufacture of plow shapes, Ever Ready plow 
shares, landsides, bars, cultivator shovels and plow points. 
They say that the facilities at their command place them in 
position to furnish goods of first-class quality in crucible and 
soft center steel at right prices in any quantity. 

Among the newly licensed corporations of Iowa are the 
Voss Brothers Mfg. Company, Davenport, with a capital of 
$15,000, to manufacture washing machines. The incorporators 
are W. H., F. P., and John A. Voss. 

The Grant Axle & Wheel Company, Springfield, Ohio, have 
removed to a larger factory. 

The Craig Rolling Mills Company were incorporated last 
week in New Jersey for the purpose of manufacturing Craig 
silver. An existing plant will be used until the company ar- 
ranges to put up their own rolling mills. Thornley Dickson, 31 
Nassau street, New York City, is counsel. 

The Anderson Coupling Company, Portland, Conn., who re- 
cently organized, have bought out the firm of Bell & Anderson, 
including their patents on the Anderson lead pipe coupling, and 
Anderson lead pipe expanding pliers. For the present they will 
rent room and power of the Connecticut Steam Brown Stone 
Company, and will only manufacture the couplings and pliers, 
later on it is their intention to increase their capital and erect 
a plant. 

The Pacific Sheet Metal Works, Fairhaven, Wash., are build- 
ing a two-story brick addition 75 x 150 feet to their plant, 
which will be used as a warehouse. The increase of facilities 
is necessitated by the large orders received from Alaska can- 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 








Our monthly blast furnace statistics show that the 
Coke and Anthracite furnaces in blast on March 1 had 
a weekly capacity of 284,825 gross tons as compared 
with 269,923 tons on February 1. We are thus approach- 
ing the high rate of production of the boom period. We 
are now running at a rate of, say, 14,750,000 tons of 
Iron, exclusive of Charcoal metal, and will add to it 
during the next few months, since a number of very 
large new furnaces are approaching completion. In 
spite of this enormous production stocks are actually 
declining. During February they fell off from 483,528 
tons to 455,840 tons. This does not include the Steel 
works stocks which six months ago were very large, and 
are now practically wiped out. 

The consumption which these figures prove is enor- 
mous. It seems almost impossible to understand where 
this enormous tonnage goes to, and yet there is to-day 
an actual scarcity of certain grades of Pig Iron, notably 
those for Steel making purposes. Small lots of Bessemer 
Pig have sold for prompt delivery as high as $16. Valley 
furnace. 

The scarcity of metal in the Central West is proven 
by the fact that some round lots of Southern Gray Forge 
have been sold in Pittsburgh. 

An interesting situation confirmative of the enormous 
tonnage of Steel going into consumption, is brought out 
in Spiegeleisen. The domestic article is so scarce that a 
number of large inquiries have come to importers, who 
probably will put through some business. 

While it is trne that the leading American interest has 
captured a very large order for a Pipe line, for a distant 
country, it should be stated that it is not for Roumania. 
whose order is still to come. The order in question was 
taken in competition with the German syndicate and 
with the English makers, the latter having pooled to 
take the contract, because none could handle it singly. 

Prices for Steel Plates have advanced $2 per net ton. 
for early delivery, without the direct intervention of the 
association, whose card rate remains nominally thesame. 
It is within the range of possibilities that buyers may put 
up the price of Structural material on themselves, if the 
heavy demand continues. 

The flow of orders to the Structural mills continues. 
The American Bridge Company this week took orders 
calling for 12.000 tons of material. 

The development of the California and Texas oil 
fields is causing a very large demand for Casing and for 
Tank Plates. The consumption of the latter is also af- 
fected by the large amount of gas house work coming up. 

In the Middle West a very serious car shortage is de- 
veloping and deliveries of material are much delayed. 

It is worthy of note, however, that thus far the prin- 
cipal pressure in nearly every branch has been upon the 
mills of the Central West. The tidewater markets are 
lagging, relatively, and are somewhat impatiently wait- 
ing for the wave of improvement to strike them more 
emphatically than it has done so far. 


A Comparison of Prices. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


Mar. 13, Mar. 6, Feb. 13. Mar. 14 


PIG IRON: 1901 1901. 1901. 1900 
Foundry Pig, No 2, Standard, Phil 
Ns 5 carttcendanesseacpecinees $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $22.50 


Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 


cinnati a'at sasiaaue ae wa 13.75 13.75 12.75 20.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago. 15.00 15.00 14.50 23.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... 16.25 15.50 14.90 24.9% 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh. cec-cce BEBE 14.00 3.15 21.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago... 17.50 17.50 17.59 25.50 

BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Stee! Billets, Pittsburgh... ......... 22.00 21.50 19.75 33.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.......... 23.00 22.00 21.00 34.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago. .......... oa nom. 23.00 20.75 36.00 
Wire Rods (delivered)......... _— 35.00 35.00 35.00 nom 
Steel Rails, Heavy. Eastern Mill.... 26.00 26.00 26.00 35.00 
Spikes, Tidewater........ ste che Sal 1.50 1.50 1.50 2 60 


Splice Bars, Tidewater 
OLD MATERIAL: 

O. Steel Rails, Chicago, gross ton... 13.00 12.50 12.00 1800 

O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.,....... 16.00 16.00 15.50 23.50 

O. Iron Rails, Chicago, gross ton.. 18.50 18.50 18.00 22.00 


eceee ° 1.30 1.30 1.30 


eo 
& 


O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia .. ‘ 18/0 18.00 1850 25.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago, gross ton.. 16.50 16.50 16.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.. 16.50 16.50 17.00 22.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago, gr. ton 12.00 12.00 12.00 17.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia..... 1.40 1.40 1.35 2.20 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.. ..... 1.55 1.50 1.45 2.30 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. . 1.40 1.40 1.30 215 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.... ... ...... 1.50 1.45 1.35 2.50 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh een 1.40 1.35 1.25 2.25 
Tank Plates, Tidewater....... _.... 1.63 1.55 1.565 2.15 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... ean 1.50 1.40 1.40 2.00 
Beams, Tidewater. ........ ........ 1.63 1.63 1.63 2.40 
Beams, Pittsburgh.... wees 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.25 
Angles, Tidewater ... heeesade 1.53 1.53 1.53 2.40 
Angles, Pittsburgh....  ......... . 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.25 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 1.65 1.70 1.45 200 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh ... 1.70 1.75 1.50 2.15 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh... .... 3.05 3.05 2.85 3.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.. one 2.30 2.30 2.30 3.20 
Cut Nails, Mill..... .. ceavaeeen 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
METALS: 

Copper, New York ............e+00 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.37% 
Spelter, St. Louis ............ oat 3.77% 3.80 3.75 4.45 
ENON DER haw evcenacionsmncns 4.374% 4.37% 4.37% 4.70 
eS ee eee ee 4.22% 4.22% 417% 4.57% 
Tin, New York ... A generees : 26.00 6.25 26.45 33.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York...... 9.00 9.25 9.25 9.75 
Nickel, New York........ abeengis 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 

Ibs... New York ....... aes soueees 4.19 4.19 4.19 1.54 


Chicago, (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Fisher Building, 
Cuicaaco, March 13, 1901. 





Evidences of the enormous volume of trade are met 
on every side. The leading manufacturers of Iron and 
Steel are impressing upon their sales departments the 
necessity of care in booking additional business. Pitts- 
burgh manufacturers particularly are advising their 
agents here to refrain from soliciting orders, as they 
are falling so far behind in making deliveries that in 
justice to their customers they are obliged to endeavor 
to catch up with work already booked. Large buyers 
here report increasing difficulty in securing shipments 
on contracts, net only because the mills are overwhelmed 
with work, but also because the railroads are unable to 
handle the heavy traffic now pouring in on them. Ship- 
ments from Pittsburgh have been eight weeks on the 
way, and shipments from Ohio have taken four weeks 
which would ordinarily require three or four days. The 
railroads are not only short of cars, but leading lines do 
not have sufficient motive power to meet the existing con- 
ditions. Meanwhile large manufacturing consumers and 
wholesale merchants find their trade compelling the 
placing of additional business. The Hardware trade was 
never so active as at present. The Agricultural Imple- 
ment manufacturers, especially those making imple- 
ments for preparing for crops, find the demand for their 
products surpassing anything previously experienced. 
Contracts are now being placed for shipments beginning 
far in the future in the fear that unless this is done the 
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buyers may not get what they_,need. Prices of finished 
products are advancing under the double stimulus of 
increasing cost of raw materia] and the great demand 
from consupiers. 


Pig Iron.—Although the actual tonnage placed the 
past week was not so large as during the preceding week, 
the situation is steadily growing stronger. The largest 
sale reported called for 3500 tons, and was made to a car 
building company. A good number of orders were placed 
for 500 to 1000 tons, and the general demand from the 
smaller foundries has been very good. While most of the 
large consumers are said to be covered to July, the con- 
sumption is running so much beyond expectations it is 
confidently believed that considerable Iron must still 
be bought for use during the coming three months. The 
most important inquiries now coming up, however, are 
for delivery during the last half of the year. The South- 
ein companies are firmly maintaining prices, stocks of 
Standard grades having been practically wiped out. 
Local Iron is not only firm, but becoming scarce. The 
local furnaces are well supplied with business running 
into the last half of the year. The new stack of the 
Iroquois Iron Company will blow in in June, but will not 
immediately relieve the situation, as the company will 
need the additional product for a considerable period to 
fill orders now taken. The Illinois Steel Company have 
two furnaces out of blast, which are being repaired, but 
they will be bluwn in on Bessemer, and not on Foundry 
Iron. Quotations are as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $17.50 to $18.00 


Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Locai Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 14.50 to 15.00 
pen) Beoteh, Na. 2... ccccccccececs 15.50 to 16.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.50 to 16.75 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.65 to 16.10 
weermernm Deke, Ne. Lis... ccccccveces 15.40 to 15.65 
ONE QOONO, BO. Bence cccveseven 14.90 to 15.15 
wpomemerm ome, Me, B.. i... cccccccces 14.40 to 14.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft....... ---- 15.40to 15.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.90 to 15.15 
DS ica aa knw bis bck hee tk 13.65 to 13.90 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 13.65 to 13.90 


Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 
1 SP DOE es 5. severe veveheess .»+- 15.00to 17.00 
rennessee Silicon Pig................ 16.50 to 18.00 


Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 20.65 to 21.00 
Malleable Bessemer.................. 15.50to 16.00 
Standard Bessemer..... cere ..++ 17.00to 17.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

Br GES Ses 0 0 0.00 5s odceews su 17.50 to 18.00 


Bars.—Manufacturers are having no difficulty in main- 
taining prices of mill shipments at 1.55¢., Chicago, for 
either Bar Iron or Soft Steel Bars. The independent 
mills have advanced prices to those of the great com- 
panies, as buyers have been placing orders so freely that 
the capacity of these mills is well sold up. Some of the 
largest makers of Bars are refusing to take more orders 
because they are now so far behind that additional busi- 
ness simply means greater annoyance to themselves and 
those who buy. The strength of the situation is shown 
by the fact that a sale of Steel Bars has been made at 
1.65¢., for delivery beginning in July. The volume of 
business is very satisfactory, consisting of numerous or- 
ders of moderate size. No very large orders have been 
reported during the week. The demand for Hoops is 
much better than it has been. They are quoted at 1.90c., 
base, Chicago, for mill shipment. Jobbers report a con- 
tinuance of the strong demand from stock and increasing 
difficulty in endeavoring to keep up assortments. Small 
lots of Common Iron are held at 1.90c. to 2¢., from stock, 
and Steel is higher, the minimum being now 1.80c. 
Hoops are firm at 2.10c. to 2.35c., base. 

Car Material.—A continued active demand’ is coming 
from car builders and manufacturers of car equipment. 
From preseut appearance the car builders will enjoy a 
heavy demand for cars for an indefinite period, as the 
railroad companies are seriously short of rolling stock. 

Structural Material.—None of the large projects, so 
long under consideration, was brought to a focus during 
the week, but additional schemes, involving heavy ton- 
nages, are in sight. The Structural mills now have a 
great deal of business covered by protective figures 
made to contractors which must, at an early date, de- 
velop into orders. Meanwhile the demand for quantities 
to cover ordinary work is exceedingly good, numerous 
orders being placed for 100 tons upward. Mill ship- 
rents are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 
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15 inches and under, 1.65c.; 18 inches and over, 1.75¢.; 
Angles, 3 inches and over, 1.55¢c.; Angles, under 3 inches, 
1.65¢, rates; Tees, 1.70c.; Universal Plates, 1.55c. to 1.60c. 
Small! lots of Beams and Channels from local yards are 
quoted at 2.10c. to 2.25c; Angles, 1.90c. to 2c. rates, and 
Tees, 2.05c. to 2.15c. 

Plates.—The demand for mill shipment has been very 
active. A great deal of business has gone to Hastern 
mills, while the local makers have booked 2000 tons dur- 
ing the week. Store trade is fair, but not so heavy as 
jobbers would like. Their time will come when deliv- 
eries from mill are more in arrears. An advance of $2 
per ton was made on Friday, but it is understood that 
this advance was made by the manufacturers acting in- 
dependently and not through the combination. Mill 
shipments of Tank Plate, 44 inch and heavier, in carload 
lots, are quoted at 1.65c. to 1.70c., Chicago. Flange, 
1.75¢.; Marine, 1.85¢e. Jobbers quote small lots from store 
at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank and 2.10c. to 2.25c. for Flange. 


Sheets.—The mills are having a heavy trade in spite 
of the high prices now ruling. Consumption is on an 
enormous scale, and manufacturers of Sheet Steel prod- 
ucts were probably never busier. Mill shipments of No. 
27 Black are quoted at 3.35c., Chicago, and Galvanized 
at 70 off, but the belief is growing that these products 
may soon have another advance. Jobbers report an ex- 
cellent trade, but prices from stock are still irregular. 
No. 27 Black Sheets continue to be quoted at a range ex- 
tending from 3.35c. to 3.60c., while Galvanized Sheets 
are selling at 65 and 10 to 70 per cent. off. Wood's 
Smooth No. 27 is quoted at 3.70c.; Ordinary Sheets No. 
18, 2.85¢.; No. 16, 2.50c.; No. 14, 2.35¢.; No. 12, 2.20¢.; No. 
10, 2.10¢. 

Merchant Pipe.—Trade is very good, with prices well 
maintained and no inclinationobservedanywhere to make 
even slight concessions. Manufacturers’ prices, random 


lengths, are as follows: 
Less than 
In carloads. carloads 
Bik. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 inches...... 59.2 46.2 549 40.9 
% to 10 imches........cccscccvececes 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 


Boiler Tubes.—A large business is reported with 
prices held absolutely to quotations. We quote as fol- 


lows: 

Steel. vo 
1 to Bis tmches, Imclasive.... .ccccccscccccsceces 50 4 
Sarre rr rere hice ee 50 42% 
Be oO eer rr cre eee 60 50 


Cast Pipe.--Manufacturers have booked more orders 
during the past two months than for many years during 
the corresponding period. The Western orders received 
are stated not to have included any heavy quantities, 
but they have been exceptionally numerous, thus run- 
ning up to a large tonnage. While the demand has thus 
been strong, prices do not seem to have hardened in 
proper correspondence. Quotations still continue low. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Sales of Heavy Sections 
of Steel Rails during the week aggregate about 16,000 
tons. The demand has settled to quite a steady trade 
from week to week. The local mills are now practically 
sold up on Heavy Sections to August or September. 
The demand for Light Rails is active, with sales run- 
ning in excess of the output of the local works. Heavy 
Sections of Steel Rails are unchanged at $26, and Light 
Sections are quoted at $26 to $28.50, according to quan- 
tity, weight, &c. Light Rails have recently shown a 
stiffening tendency, the smaller sections particularly hav- 
ing been marked up. Splice Bars are now held at 1.50c; 
Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.85c., from mill; Track Bolts, with 
Hexagon Nuts, 2.55c. to 2.60c., and with Square Nuts, 
2.40c. to 2.450. 

Billets and Rods.—Inquiries for Billets are being 
made, but it appears to be impossible to secure either 
Bessemer or Open Hearth Billets at even a considerable 
advance over the combination price. Wire Rods are also 
exceedingly scarce, a good buyer having recently scoured 
the country and found only one mill willing to take an or- 
der for reasonably early delivery, on which the price 
made was $40, delivered. 


Merchant Steel.—Manufacturers are compelled to ad- 
vance prices on account of the oversold condition of their 
mills and the increasing cost of raw materials. They 
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are, however, making advances conservatively, although 
the circumstances would perhaps justify them in taking 
radical steps. Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are 
quoted as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.05c. to 2.05¢c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.75¢. to 1.95c.: 
Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.15c. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk., 
~.40¢, to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.70c. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe. 
2.40¢c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 55 off. Ordinary 
grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at Ge. for car- 
loads and 7e, from store; Specials, 13c. upward. 

Old Material.—Steel Scrap is in much stronger de- 
mand than Iron. A better movement, however, is ob- 
served in all classes of Scrap than for some time. Deal- 
ers are asking considerably higher prices in the hope that 
the strength of tinished products may make Old Material 
worth much more money. Consumers are combating 
the attempt to advance prices and refrain from buying. 
Under the circumstances our quotations may not agree 
with prices asked, but they represent what conservative 
members of the trade believe to be fair values. ‘The fol- 
lowing are approximate quotations per gross ton: 


Bk 8 eee genet $18.50 to $19.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 18.00 to "is be 


Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails............... 20.00 to 22°00 


fe 3. | Seas ae 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00 to 12.50 
NY ES hated Wasps 4.6 6.5 6 'ain okie 10.00 to 10.50 
es A NNR si0:0:46.disin 4 a'< 0. 0'ni500 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 2 Busheling........... ; 9.00 to 9.50 


rhe following quotations are per net ton: 
eg Ee ee ee $16.50 to $17.00 
Iron Car Axles.. -. 18.50to 19.00 
NY a5 oui sera'n @ @ ala 910. bb 6 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought peecse, Oe 36.56 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 13.00 to 13.50 
RE AS A cia bass 5 sae 680 weeeeee 15.00to 16.00 
PeOy h BOOONOE WORN. 6. os ec cc vccces 12.00 to 12.50 
Iron Axle Turnings....... 9.50 to 10.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings. . 8.50to 9.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast Borings......... 8.50to 8.75 
Mixed Borings, &c.... 4.00to 4.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut 9.50 to 10.00 
Se ee EO, kb 6b 6 oc ae acwve as 7.50 to 8.00 
LL. ere 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad Malleable............. ... 11.00to 11.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 


Metals.—Carloads of Lake Superior Copper are quoted 
at 174%4c. and Casting Brands at 17c. Pig Lead is un- 
changed at 5.32\.c. for Desilverized and 4.42\%4c. for Cor- 
roding in 50-ton lots. ; 


Coke.—-Consumers of Coke are free buyers, a steady 
business being reported. Standard Connellsville Coke is 


held at $5, Chicago, for 72-hour Foundry, but some 
grades can be had at $4.75 to $4.85. 


The American Rolling Mill Company, manufacturers 
of Bar Iron, have removed their general offices to suite 
729, The Rookery, Chicago, from the fourth floor of the 
Same building. They have thus secured much more 
space, which was needed for proper office facilities. 
The company’s mills are at Muncie, Ind. 


<i, 


Philadelphia. 
Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12, 1901. t 

The Iron and Steel markets in this vicinity are singu- 
larly apathetic compared with the buoyancy at other 
points. Except a tenth advance in Plates and a practical 
abrogation of the official quotations on Billets, prices are 
precisely the same as quoted during the past two or 
three weeks. The demand (except for Plates and Bil- 
lets) is not unusually active, but the extraordinary re- 
ports of activity in the West create the impression that 
we are merely waiting our turn, which, in due time, will 
present itself. Under other circumstances manufactur- 
ers would probably be more urgent in their endeavors 
to secure business, but as it is they are satisfied to wait 
developments. General conditions among consumers of 
[ron and Steel are all that could be desired, and so far 
as can be seen the output from all the large shops will 
be as large, if not larger, than at any time on record. 
The feeling in the trade is therefore very hopeful, al- 
though the failure to respond to the higher prices in 
other markets is somewhat of a disappointment. 

Pig Iron.—There is little or no change from last week. 
The demand is fair, but the pressure to sell is not great, 
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and as stocks have been pretty well cleaned up (this 
being particularly the case as regards job lots), the feel- 
ing is a little better, and quoted rates are closely adhered 
to. The average of sales of No. 2 X Foundry would be 
about $15.25 for city or nearby deliveries, and No. 2 
Plain at about $14.50. Low grades Foundry Irons and 
Mill Irons have been taken quite freely, so that any 
additional demand at this time would easily lead to 
stiffer quotations. Furnaces are well sold ahead, and 
with good prospects in regard to the cost of production 
there should be a tendency toward better prices for all 
grades of Pig metal. Basic Iron is in demand, but there 
appears to be nothing for sale except for deliveries dur- 
ing the last half of the year, for which about $14 at fur- 
nace is asked. Taking the entire situation into account 
it looks as though the movement may be slow, but that 
the tendency will be toward a gradual improvement. 
The monthly report of the condition of furnaces, which 
will no doubt be published in this issue of The Iron Age, 
will throw new light on the situation, and under some 
conditions may have an important influence. For the 
present, however, quotations are about as follows for 
seaboard and nearby points, and about 25c. lower in the 
Harrisburg and Baltimore districts: No. 1 X Foundry, 
$16 to $16.25: No. 2 X Foundry, $15 to $15.50; No. 2 
Plain, $14.25 to $14.75; Standard Gray Forge, $14 to 
$14.50; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.50 to $13.75; Basic 
(Chilled), $14 to $14.25. 

Billets.—Prices are now about what can be agreed 
upon. The pool is practically ignored, and for the pres- 
ent any way each concern will make its own price. To- 
day somewhere around $23 would be a fair quotation, a 
little more or a little less, according to quantity, speci- 
fication and date of delivery, the latter being in many 
cases an important consideration. Steel is very scarce, 
however, and prices cannot be safely calculated upon 
from one day to another. 

Plates.—The demand for Plates keeps up at an ex- 
traordinary rate. The local demand is immense, besides 
which there is a great deal of inquiry from the North- 
west. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas having 
all made application for prices on what in the aggregate 
would be a very heavy tonnage. Mills have too much to 
do to meet the requirements of their own customers, how- 
ever, to quote on outside business, so that so far as 
known no sales have been made to any of the more dis- 
tant points. Work has been much retarded by the heavy 
rains. which have done considerable damage to three or 
four of the leading local mills, and it is feared that the 
delay in getting to work by some of the mills will cause 
much disappointment. Prices are a tenth higher than 
they were a week ago, and at the advance it is very 
difficult to place orders. Prices for seaboard and nearby 
points are as follows: Plates, 4-inch and thicker, 1.65c. 
to 1.70c.: Universals, 1.65¢c. to 1.70c.; Flange, 1.75c. to 
1.85¢.: Charcoal Iron Plates, C. H. No. 1, 2.25c.; Best 
Flange, 2.75¢c.; Fire Box, 3.25c. 

Structural Material.—Business is very active, but not 
to the same extent as in Plates. Mills have plenty of 
orders on their books, however, and with excellent pros- 
pects for the spring and summer months there is little 
doubt that work will be very abundant. Bridge and 
ship builders and other large consumers have been heavy 
buyers of Plates, which would seem to indicate that a 
considerable amount of new business has been closed 
recently. Prices are firm, and may be a little dearer in 
the near future, but for the present they are as follows 
for seaboard and nearby points: Angles, 3-inch and up- 
ward, 1.65c. to 1.75¢.: less than 3-inch, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; 
Jeams and Channels, 15-inch and upward, 1.65c. to 1.75ce. 

Bars.—The demand for Bars is only fair, and some 
of the mills are beginning to run rather short of orders. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but desirable specifica- 
tions meet with favorable consideration, and could 
probably be done at a little less than the usual asking 
rates. Scrap and other material is very high, however, 
and manufacturers will find it difficult to work out a 
satisfactory margin, unless a readjustment is made be- 
tween selling prices and cost of production. Quotations 
for seaboard are as follows: Iron Bars, 1.40c. to 1.50¢.; 
Steel Bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c. 
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Sheets.—The demand is maintained at the high limits 
noted for some time past, and is beyond what can be 
met in reasonably satisfactory time. Prices are, of 
course, very strong and for best Sheets are quoted about 
as follows (common Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.25c.; 
No. 14, 2.45¢.; No. 16, 2.65¢.; Nos. 18-20, 3.15¢.; Nos. 
21-24, 3.25c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.30c.: No. 28, 3.45c. to 3.50ce. 

Old Material.—Steel Scrap scarce and firm, and, as a 
matter of fact, that may be said of all descriptions, al- 
though Steel is the leader. Bids and offers are about as 
follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: Choice Railroad 
Scrap, $19.50 to $20.50; No. 1 Yard Scrap, $13 to $14; 
No. 2 Light Scrap, $12 to $13; Machinery Cast, $14 to 
$14.50; Heavy Steel Scrap, $16 to $16.50; Old Iron Rails, 
$18 to $19; Old Steel Rails, $16 to $16.25; Wrought Turn- 
ings, $10.50 to $11; Cast Borings, $8 to $8.25: Old Car 
Wheels, $16.50 to $17; Iron Axles, $22 to $28: Steel 
Axles, $17 to $18. 

(By Telegraph.) 

Basic Pig Iron is again urgently wanted. A sale is 
reported at $15 for New Jersey delivery. 

Sales of 10,000 tons of Basic just closed at about $14 
at furnace for Western shipment, 





Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Tron Age. Hamilton Building, | 
PirrspurGH, March 13,1901. { 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Bessemer Iron for March shipment is very 
scarce and has sold up to $16 at Valley furnace, equal to 
$16.75, Pittsburgh, and in good sized lots. Small lots of 
50 to 100 tons have sold at $16.50 at Valley furnace, but 
for spot shipment, which explains the high price. Bes- 
semer Iron for delivery up to July could be bought at 
lower prices than the above, probably at $15.50 at fur- 
nace. However, there is practically no demand for 
Iron for forward shipment, as the large consumers are 
pretty well covered, and the present demand is from 
smaller consumers who want prompt Iron. The fur- 
naces are going to ship out every ton of Iron they possi- 
bly can this month and have the benefit of the high 
prices. Forge Iron is in fair demand, and is held at 
about $13.75 at Valley furnace. Southern Forge has sold 
in this market in large lots at $14.15, delivered. There is 
a heavy inquiry for Foundry Iron, and we are advised 
of sales of 5000 or 6000 tons to local consumers. We 
quote: Standard Bessemer Pig, $16 to $16.50 at Valley 
furnace for March Iron, and $15.50 to $16 for Iron up to 
July. The price of Bessemer Iron, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, is 
$16.75 to $17.25 for prompt Iron, and $16.25 to $16.75 for 
forward Iron. We quote Gray Forge at $13.75 at Valley 
furnace, and $14.25 to $14.50, Pittsburgh. No. 2 Foun- 
dry is $14.50 to $15, Pittsburgh. We note sales of about 
5000 tons Bessemer at $16 at Valley furnace. Also 
sales of 5000 to 6000 tons of Southern Forge at $14.15, 
delivered, Pittsburgh. Also sales of No. 2 Southern Iron 
at $15.40, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The report that the Billet pool had been dis- 
solved is denied. There is no fixed price on Steel, the 
mills getting all they can. Billets for prompt shipment 
are scarce, and are bringing from $22 to $23, Pittsburgh. 
We note sales of several hundred tons at about $22.50, 
Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—The market is very strong, and we quote 
Standard grades of Muck Bar at $26.50 to $27, Pitts- 
burgh. ; 

(By Mail.) 


The situation in the Iron trade is fully as strong as a 
week ago, and prices on Bessemer Pig Iron have further 
advanced. The demand for Iron for prompt shipment is 
very large, and large Steel interests that were sellers of 
Iron some time ago are reported to be in the market now 
as buyers. Prompt Iron is hard to find, and Bessemer 
for March shipment has sold at $16 at furnace. The Ore 
Association is in session in Cleveland to-day. Forge and 
Foundry Iron is very firm, and so is Steel. The market 
on all kinds of Finished Material is very active, and 
prices are strong. The mills have probably as much 
work on their books at this time as at any period during 
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the Iron boom of 1899. It is not believed, nor is it de- 
sired, that prices will go as high as they did in that year. 

Structural Material.—We note a continued heavy de- 
mand, and a very large tonnage is being placed. The 
leading bridge interest closed some contracts in the past 
week, involving a good many thousand tons of material. 
Structural shops all over the country are full of work, 
and the outlook could hardly be better. Mills are 
crowded, and there is some delay in shipments. We 
quote Beams and Channels up to 15-inch, 1.50¢c.; over 15- 
inch, 1.60¢c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, inclusive, 1.40c.; over 
6 inches, 1.50¢e.; under 3 inches, 1.40c.; Zees, 1.50c.; Tees, 
1.55¢.: Steel Bars, 1.40c., half extras, at mill; Universal 
and Sheared Plates, 1.50c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—Probably never before in the history of the 
Sheet trade has it been so active at this season of the 
year as now. Sheet mills have run right through the 
winter months to full capacity, and are away behind in 
delivery, and some are out of the market as sellers for 
delivery this side of July. The leading Sheet interest are 
running their mills to full capacity, and shipping prod- 
uct as fast as made. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box 
annealed, one pass, at 3.10c., and No. 28, 3.20c. As stated 
before, it is possible these prices might be slightly shaded 
by some of the small mills where prompt delivery was 
not specified. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 70 and 5 
per cent. off, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 


Plates.—There is a very heavy demand for Plates, 
and two or three of the leading local mills are practical- 
ly out of the market as sellers for delivery within two 
or three months. The minimum price of Plates, Tank 
quality, 44-inch and heavier, is now 1.50c., base, with 
the usual differential for higher grades. An excellent de- 
mand for Fire Box Steel is reported, locomotive shops 
all over the country being very busy. The Plate busi- 
ness was probably never in a more satisfactory condition 
than at present. We have advanced prices $2 a ton, 
and now quote: Tank quality, 4-inch and heavier, 1.50¢e.; 
8-16 inch, 1.55¢c.: under 3-16 inch and above No. 10, 1.60c.; 
Flange or Boiler Steel, 0.1c. advance over the base of 
Tank: Marine and Fire Box, American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association specifications, 0.2c. advance over 
Tank: Still Bottom Steel, 0.3c. advance over Tank; Lo- 
comotive Fire Box Steel and equivalent specifications, 
0.5¢e. advance over Tank, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—The market in Iron and Steel Bars is active, 
and some of the leading Bar mills are practically out of 
the market as sellers. There is a scarcity of Bars for 
prompt shipment, some of the mills being 60 days or 
more behind in deliveries. The agricultural interests are 
specifying very freely on contracts placed some time 
since, and in some cases have come in the market and 
placed further orders. We quote Steel Bars in carload 
lots at 1.40c., at mill, and 1.45c. in small lots for very de- 
sirable orders. It is possible some sellers might name 
1.35¢., where prompt delivery was not specified. We 
quote Common Iron Bars at 1.40c., at Valley mill. 


Ferromanganese.—We quote 80 per cent. foreign and 
domestic Ferro at $62.50, delivered at buyer’s mill. 


Merchant Steel.—There is an active inquiry, and the 
mills are running to full capacity, with plenty of orders 
ahead. The tone of the market is firm. We quote Plow 
Slabs, 44-inch and heavier, 1.60c., base; Tire, 1.50c.; Toe 
Calk, 1.75¢c.; Bessemer Machinery Steel, 1.40c.; Smooth 
Finished Steel, 1.75¢c.; Rolled Lay Steel, 2.75c.; Ham- 
mered Lay Steel, 3.50c.; Plow Slabs, 1.80c.; Cold Rolled 
and Cold Drawn Shafting, 55 per cent. off in carload lots, 
50 per cent. in less than carload lots, delivered in base 
territory. Tool Steel, 7c. and upward, according to qual- 
ity. On Tool Steel freight is allowed east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Some of the mills making Tool Steel, 
and of special brands, are naming lower prices than the 
leading interest. 


Tubular Goods.—There is a good general demand for 
Tubular goods of nearly all kinds, and the tone of the 
market is strong. Some of the jobbers are naming slight- 
ly higher prices. A large amount of Oil Well Supplies 
has been shipped from this market to the new oil field 
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in Texas. 
lows: 


Prices to consumers in small lots are as fol- 





Merchant Pipe. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Black. Galvd. 
1 to % inch and 11 to 12 imch............. 61 48 
PN 6 ore Gib nn Sede Whee bn aes 68% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
&S I. J. 
PS bit k5 eA Dae reek ae eed one OKO He 58 538% 
Na n'a iG wae ach we Se alsemalan ee x 63 59 
SR EN, oi ce wecinveveuaa ese wuieane 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
Ss. & 8S. I. J. 
A SS Bok cin kt cd ansa phase eaeeee 53% 59 
ee ch ok 6nd Mend ke 9 e0R ee SO DY DD 
UR a ee 61! 57% 


Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 


Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 68% 
2 imch to 2% Inch, inclusive... ....ccecccsccccsons 63 
CS ce cc ua bic win edd 0066 4 be Cae ed eee 62 
Iron. 
i neh to 14% Inch and 2% inch... .cwcesesccvcveses 4914 
NS sone les ab ab MA ed kab Osa we ecs @o'e 4 45 
Se SIT NT SN io a an one Gri were agiw a whee eare'e 57 


It should be noted, however, that prices to jobbers are 
from 5 to 7% per cent. less than those given above. 

Skelp.—There is a good demand for both Iron and 
Steel Skelp, and prices on the former are very firm. We 
quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.65c. to 1.70c., and Sheared 
at 1.70c. to 1.75c. Steel Skelp is still quoted at 1.45c. to 
1.50¢., f.0.b. cars Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap market is active, 
and good sized quantities are being purchased at the 
higher prices. The two leading consumers, Republic Iron 
& Steel Company and American Steel Hoop Company, 
are running all their mills to full capacity, and are buy- 
ing more Scrap than for some time. Prices are firm, 
and we quote No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $16 to 
$16.60 net ton; Busheling Scrap, $13 to $13.50 gross 
ton; Old Iron Rails, $20 to $20.50 gross ton; Turnings, 
$7.50 to $8 net ton; Borings, $6.50 to $7 net ton; Heavy 
Melting Stock, $15.50 to $16 gross ton; Cast Scrap, $14 to 
$14.50 gross ton; Country Mixed Steel Scrap, $13 to 
$13.50. 

Coke.—Last week was a record breaker in production 
in the Connellsville region, the output having been the 
largest of any one week in the history of the Connells- 
ville Coke trade. Of the 21,447 ovens in the region, 19,- 
458 were active and 1989 idle, the output last week hav- 
ing been 225,713 tons. Prices of Coke are firm, and we 
quote strictly Connellsville Furnace at $1.85 to $2, and 
72-hour Foundry at $2.50 a ton. Coke made outside the 
Connellsville region is bringing higher prices, and Fur- 
nace is held at $1.65 to $1.75, and Foundry at $2 to $2.25 
a ton at oven. 


St. Louis, (By Telegraph.) 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Chemica] Building, } 
St. Louis, March 13, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—Business is holding up nicely considering 
the recent heavy buying. The majority of present orders 
are for moderate tonnage, but a sprinkling of heavier 
buying is also noted. Negotiations are now said to be 
under way for certain grades of Pig Iron for a car 
building interest. The trade covered their wants quite 
freely, but belated buyers are still entering the market. 
All branches of the Foundry trade were heard from 
during the rush. There is decided call for prompt ship- 
ment Iron and inquiry has lately been heard for Pig 
Iron to cover wants for the last half of this year. Prices 
are firm and in some cases higher than quoted below. 
We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry 
Suthern, No. 2 Foundry 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry 





$14.75 to $15.0 
14.25 to 14.50 





“ea See ee 14.75 to 15.00 
ee = Se er eee ee 13.00 to 13.25 


Bars.—Mills say that they are flooded with orders 
for Bars. Manufacturers are sending in specifications to 
jobbers and urging immediate deliveries. Certain mills 
are asking $1 to $2 per ton more for Bars and a bonus 
has even been paid for much needed sizes. Hoops and 
Bands are in very good demand. At the advance to 
1.70c., St. Louis, for %4-inch plate, buying has not been 
checked. Mill prices on Iron and Steel Bars are now 
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1.55¢c. to 1.60c., half extras, East St. Louis. Jobbers’ 
prices to-day remain at 1.65c., full extras, carloads, and 
1.75¢. to 2c. for less than carloads. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Demand for Track Sup- 
plies is exceedingly active. The supply of Spikes, Bolts, 
and even Splice Bars is becoming more limited as the 
season for active track betterment approaches. We 
quote Steel Splice Bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Bolts, with 
Square Nuts, 2.40c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.50c.; Spikes, 
1.75¢. to 1.85e. 

Pig Lead.—Missouri brands of Lead are steady at 
4.22l4c.; Desilverized still 4.32%4c. Rather quiet market. 
Lead Ore remains at $46 per ton. 

Spelter.—Inactive Spelter market this week. Con- 
sumers are well supplied and producers have output 
comfortably booked ahead. 3.7714c. is quotable price. 
Top grade Zine Ore was sold at $27.50 per ton. 


ee 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 11. 1901 

The market for Iron during the past week was lack- 
ing in the snap that characterized it in the immediate 
past. But the buying was good, and prices were fairly 
well maintained. Some large interests that had been 
good buyers added to their line of purchases, and ex- 
tended the time of delivery, some of them covering well 
into the fourth quarter of the current year. In some 
cases they extended into the early part of 1902. This is 
the main feature of the market, as it indicates confidence 
in the stability of values. Strong interests were buyers 
for the deferred deliveries. There was some variation in 
values. No. 2 Foundry, quoted the preceding week at 
$11.25, was held by some interests at that price, and good 
business was refused by them at $11. But their order 
books were comfortably full, and they were indifferent 
sellers. Others, differently situated, took the business at 
$11 for No. 2 Foundry. Six thousand tons in one order 
was taken on this basis, one-half of it being No. 2 Foun- 
dry, and one-half No. 2 Soft Gray Forge, sold at $9.75, 
$9.85 and $10. Basic Iron is nominal at $11. The sellers 
are out of the market unless for long deferred deliveries. 
No. 1 Foundry is $11.75 to $12. The larger sellers re- 
port that every indication points not only to a continu- 
ance of the present good business, but to an increase of 
it, and they are not pushing sales or offering induce- 
ments in the way of concessions in prices. In Steel the 
situation continues very favorable. So keen is the de- 
mand that the combination prices are no longer a guide 
as to the market. All the way from $1 to $2 above them 
has been obtained without unfavorably affecting the de- 
mand. The Steel Rail mill is progressing in erection, but 
failure to deliver their main engine will cause delay in 
completion of mill, and it will probably be mid-summer 
before it is completed and ready for operations. 

An important change in the personnel of the manage- 
ment of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
will be made at the annual meeting of the stockholders 
this week. James Bowron, who has for so many years 
been its treasurer and first vice-president, will by his 
resignation sever his connection with the company. Who 
will probably be his successor is not yet known here. 
With his retirement the company loses an official whose 
long service with it has made him most familiar with its 
affairs and whose ability none will deny. The change 
has been determined upon for some time, but the time of 
its occurrence has been delayed by request. It is under- 
stood that the resignation was the voluntary act of Mr. 
Bowron, and that he will remain here as an official of the 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Company. A close exam- 
ination of the affairs of the company and the condition 
of their properties has been concluded by the chairman 
of the Executive Committee, who has returned to his 
post in New York. He had nothing of consequence to 
say concerning his conclusions to any one here. 

Reference has been made to some large deals that 
were brewing in Ore and Coal lands. It looks now as if 
one in Coal lands was drawing to a successful issue. The 
quality involved exceeds 100,000 acres, and Pittsburgh 
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capitalists, together with some English associates, are 
credited with being the buyers. Negotiations have been 
in progress for some months, and since last letter the 
parties having matters in charge at this end have gone 
to Pittsburgh for a personal conference and to close the 
deal. All particulars concerning the matter have been 
closely guarded, and, so far, very little has leaked out. 
The transaction, if successful, will be one of the largest 
in the history of this section. 

Negotiations involving a considerable amount of val- 
uable Ore lands are also in progress, but they have not 
yet reached the stage of definiteness, and, as premature 
mention might spoil a trade, it is withheld. 

There are rumors and rumors afloat of certain com- 
binations to be formed by which certain important 
Southern interests are to enter into the trust, but those 
here who are both interested and well informed do not 
an..vicipate anything of the kind. It is difficult to see 
where any such action would benefit either side. Late- 
ly we have had visits from financial magnates, experts 
in Coal and Ore properties and railroad officials of high 
aegree, and gossip is busy with many schemes credited 
to them. Whatever may be their business, they are 
keeping their secrets to themselves. But there is a feel- 
ing that we are but on the eve of a great development 
era that will largely add to our wealth, our prosperity 
and our importance in the commercial world. 


<i 
- 


Cincinnati. (ey Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, 
Cincrxnati, March 13, 1901. t 





The week just past has been an exceedingly satisfac- 
tory one in the Pig Iron market, and while the number 
of large deals was smaller than the week previous, 
yet there has been a good steady run of trade in 
from 300 to 1000 ton orders, and the outlook is good for 
a continuation of the same sort of business. All grades 
of Iron are in demand and selling well. There is no 
weak spot in the market, and on that account the sit- 
uation is a more satisfactory one than at any time in 
the past six or eight months. There are quite a num- 
ber of buyers who have held off and appear to be un- 
certain regarding business about which they were in- 
quiring, but just at present it looks as though they will 
either have to pay the prices asked or higher ones with- 
in the next few weeks, for the situation is decidedly 
stronger and the tendency upward. A sale of 300 tons 
of No. 2 Southern Foundry is reported upon good au- 
thority to have been made on the basis of $11.50, Bir- 
mingham. A sale of Gray Forge by a Virginia furnace 
was made on the basis of about $9.60, Birmingham, from 
which it will be seen that the market is in pretty good 
condition. Freight rate from Birmingham is $2.75 to 
this point; from Hanging Rock district, $1. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern Coke, No. 1................$14.25 to $14.75 
a ee rrr 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 3........... or.e+ 182350 13.50 
Ee Peer errr Tre r ree 12.50to 12.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 12.25to 12.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.25to 12.50 
OD a Oe eee 17.00 to 17.50 
OE eee eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 15.50 to 15.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 14.50 to 14.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 13.50 to 13.75 
PE SEER saan caches svovdsanseons ---- to 14.75 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 


DE: axcesthacneents oat benwhont $18.75 to $19.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.75 to 18.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—Price-lists are practically un- 
changed, though the market is strong and fairly active. 
The tendency appears toward higher prices. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.55c., with 
half extras; in small lots, 1.75c., with full extras. Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.52c., with half Steel card extras; 
Base Angles, in carload lots, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Plates, 
1.70c. for %4-inch and heavier; Sheets, No. 10, 2.05c. 

Old Material.—General conditions are practically un- 
changed, with a normally active market. Dealers’ buy- 
ing prices per gross ton are, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No, 1 
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Wrought Railroad Scrap, $15; Cast Railroad and Ma- 
chine Scrap, $11; Old Iron Axles, $16.75; Iron Rails, $18; 
Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $13; Short Lengths, $12; 
Car Wheels, $15. 


_ 
—_ 


Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, On10, March 12, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—A preliminary meeting of the members of 
the Ore Association was held this week, at which analy- 
ses were made and prices were discussed, but nothing 
of a definite nature was accomplished. The discussion 
was chiefly along the line of the possibilities of the sea- 
son, and it developed that all indications are for a very 
satisfactory amount of business. It is expected that the 
production will exceed that of last year by at least 2,000,- 
000 tons. This being the case the Ore men are not so 
much disposed as they might have been before to allow 
the prices to sag to a rate lower than they have been 
this past season. Upon this matter, however, the Ore 
men themselves are not fully decided, and a fuller dis- 
cussion can only bring out something more definite. 
Other meetings will be held at intervals in the near fu- 
ture, and it is expected that before the end of the month 
the prices shall have been agreed upon. A conference 
between the longshoremen and the Ore dock managers 
opened in this city yesterday, the aim of which is to fix 
the wages of the stevedores for the coming season. The 
first joint conference between the men and the dock 
managers will be held to-morrow, preliminary discus- 
sions having been indulged in hitherto. It is expected 
that the questions will be decided before the end of the 
week. It is possible that the longshoremen will agree 
to accept a slight reduction in wages, seeing the proba- 
bility of lake freights being very low this year. All 
discussion of Ore freights for the season has been aban- 
doned for the present. The strike of the marine en- 
gineers, that threatens to tie up all the boats until June 
1, is preventing any conclusions being arrived at. Boats 
are being withdrawn from all lines of trade, no charters 
being made for any purpose. This necessarily brings to 
a standstill all discussion of Ore rates that would lead 
to a settlement. 


Pig Iron.—The demand for Pig Iron and the scanty 
supply of it is producing a very strong market. The 
tendencies are all for higher prices, and these are being 
obtained, although furnacemen are combatting the in- 
fluence in the name of prudence. One order of 5000 
tons of Bessemer was placed in the Valley this week 
for $16, which is an advance of $1, and the price was 
generally accepted. The business done after this sale 
was large. Some furnaces still have material to sell, 
but for the most part no large orders can be filled before 
July 1. Basic Irons are also advanced in price, being 
quoted at $15.50 in the Valley. Not much is being done 
with this grade because of the limited supply of it, the 
full capacity of most of the furnaces having been sold 
up until July 1. Scotch Irons are also up this week, be- 
ing quoted at $15 for No. 1 and $14.50 for No. 2. Foun- 
dry Irons are quoted on the same basis. Chances for 
deliveries are better in these grades than in those pre- 
viously mentioned, although prompt deliveries are prac- 
tically impossible. All sales are being made in Cleve- 
land subject to the 75c. freight from the Valley. 

Finished Material.—As a result of the meeting of the 
Plate pool all buyers are being met with a demand for 
higher prices than they have been paying hitherto. All 
mills have now united in demanding 1.50c., Pittsburgh, 
or 1.60c., Cleveland, for the material, and even at those 
prices heavy sales are impossible, the ‘previous orders 
having been so heavy that very little room is left for 
new business. Most of the large mills are filled up for 
several months ahead, and even the smaller ones are 
claiming that deliveries under 60 days are impossible. 
Notwithstanding this statement some choice orders are 
being rushed through by the Otis people in a week or 
ten days, while one Pittsburgh mill is able to deliver 
the goods in a week. Billets are also stronger. Chances 
for obtaining any large quantities are very poor and 
those which are salable are valuable. It is virtually 
an impossibility to purchase any Billets in Cleveland 
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now for less than $23.75, although some of the Valley 
mills might shade that a little. A short time ago large 
sales of Structural Shapes were made and the spring 
business took on boom proportions. While none of these 
orders have been canceled, it is difficult to get specifica- 
tions on the old orders, causing some delays. As a con- 
sequence the mills fear congested conditions later on. 
Some sales agents have been talking of higher prices 
on Beams and Channels, but it is thought that the condi- 
tions of the market will not warrant anything of the 
sort for the time being. The old prices, therefore, of 
1.50c., Pittsburgh, on Beams and Channels and 1.40c. on 
Angles, obtain. Sales this week have been moderately 
heavy only. A few inquiries appear from the electric 
lines for Rails, but the steam roads have covered almost 
all of their needs. Deliveries are now being made quite 
generally. Bars hold firm at the new price of 1.45c., 
Pittsburgh, or 1.55c., Cleveland, and the demand is as 
stiff as ever. The limited capacity of the mills prevents 
any big business being done. The spring trade seems 
to have set in with even brighter possibilities than at 
first appeared. In fact, the Steel trade is at boom hight. 

Old Iron.—The Scrap market has felt the exhilarating 
effect of the briskness in other lines of the industry, and 
the result has been a shrinking of the supply of material 
and a general increase in demand for old Irons. A re- 
adjustment of prices is possible in the near future. An 
accurate quotation of the market is almost impossible, 
but the following figures approximate the situation: No. 
1 Wrought, $16.50 net; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $13 net; Old 
Iron Rails, $21 gross: Old Steel Rails, $16 gross; Car 
Wheels, $19 gross: Cast Borings, $6.50 net; Wrought 
Turnings, $10 net. 





New York. 


Office of The Iron Age. 232-228 William street, | 
New York, March 13, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—The local market is rather quiet, no large 
sales being reported. A somewhat interesting state of 
affairs is developing in Spiegeleisen. There appears to 
be a searcity of the domestic article, and a number of in- 
quiries are now in the hands of importers for a consid- 
erable tonnage. It looks as though business would re 
sult. We quote: Lehigh, Schuylkill and Virginia Irons, 
No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15.25 to $16; No. 2 
Plain, $14 to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; Tennes- 
see and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $15 to $15.25: 
No. 2 Foundry, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 1 Soft, $15 to $15.25: 
No. 2 Soft, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 3 Foundry. $13.75 to $14; 
No. 4 Foundry, $13.25 to $13.50; Gray Forge, $12.75 to 
$123. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is quiet so far as large 
publie lettings are concerned. We continue to quote $23 
to $24 at tidewater per gross ton. 


Steel Rails.—Quite a good run of orders have been 
placed, some of the trunk lines taking additional quanti- 
ties. In the aggregate the sales for the week have 
amounted to 50,000 tons, carrying the total sales for the 
pool year from October 1 to date up to 1,800,000 tons. 
We quote $26 for Standard Sections, and $32 to $32.50 
for Girder Rails. We quote Spikes, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; 
Splice Bars, 1.25c. to 1.30c.; Square Track Bolts, 2.05c. 
to 2.10¢c., and Hexagon Bolts, 2.15¢. to 2.20c., at mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany has taken contracts aggregating about 12,000 tons, 
which includes a number of bridges for the Lehigh, Penn 
sylvania and New Haven roads, manufacturing build- 
ings for the Lackawanna Steel & Iron Company at Buf- 
falo, for the General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
and for the power plants at Niagara Falls and at Seat- 
tle. On Plates the cash price has remained nominally 
the same, but all the mills are asking an advance of 0.1 
cent per pound for prompt delivery. Structural Mate- 
rial is firm in price. We quote as follows at tidewater: 
Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.65 to 1.70c.; Angles, 1.30 to 
1.40c.; Tees, 1.65c. to 1.75¢.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.90c. to 2c.; Universal Plates, 1.68¢c. to 1.70c.; 
Sheared Steel Plates are 1.68c. to 1.70c. for Tank, 1.78c. 
to 1.80c. for Flange, 1.88¢e. to 1.90c. for Fire Box. Char 


coal Iron Plates are held at 2.25¢c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.75c. 
for Flange, and 3.25c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 
1.45c. to 1.50e.; Common Bars, 1.35c. to 1.40e.; Soft Steel 
Bars, 1.45c. to 1.50¢c., and Hoops, 1.90¢. to 2¢., base, on 
dock. 

ir 


Metal Market. 


Office of The Iron Age. 232-238 William street, t 
New Yorks, March 13, 1901. 


Pig Tin.—Siuce our last writing the market has de- 
clined from: day to day, prices receding steadily until 
25.80c. was reached on Monday last. Yesterday there 
Was a recovery which was specially strong on spot Tin. 
This is said to be due to the delay of incoming steamers. 
At the close to-day the market was quoted 26c. bid and 
26.40c. asked for spot. March was offered at 26.10c. and 
the May figure was 25.75c. The London spot market 
was quoted at the close to-day £117 10s. and futures were 
quoted £114 2s. 6d. Thus far this month the arrivais 
amounted to but 795 tous, of which actually but 100 tons 
of Straits were available, as the balance was in landing. 
There are three direct steamers due with about 1500 
tons. The holders of spot Tin are strong and they 
availed themselves of the occasion to squeeze the price 
to-day. As far as the general position of the article is 
concerned nothing has happened to really improve the 
outlook. On March 27 the Trading Company in Holland 
will sell about 2500 tons of Banca. The unsold stock of 
Banca is said to be extremely large, amounting to about 
6907 tons on February 28, as against 4200 tons for the 
same period of last year and 3400 tons for two years 
previous, 


Copper.—The market here is very dull and prices are 
kept nominally the same as before. Lake is quoted 17c. 
and Electrolytic and Casting are quoted 16%c. There 
was a rather sensationally sharp decline in the London 
market yesterday, and at the close to-day the market 
was as low as £69 7s. 6d. for spot and £70 for three 
months’ futures. This is 2 decline of more than £1 since 
last week. The prices quoted to-day are the lowest since 
the beginning of January of last year. It is said to be 
astonishing that Europe declined so rapidly in face of 
the firm holders on this side and the small shipments 
from this side. As previously stated, during January 
and February the shipments from here were 8660 tons 
below last year. So far this month we have shipped 
only 3031 tons, and it looks now as though the decrease 
in the shipments this month would bring the total de- 
crease for the first three months of this year to fully 
18,000 tons. Reports from the Continent, and especially 
from Germany, indicate a heavy decrease of consump- 
tion. Best Selected has declined £1 and is quoted to-day 
£76 5s. 

Pig Lead.—This market is dull and unchanged. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company are still quot- 
ing 4.3714c. for Desilverized, f.o.b. New York, and 4.32%. 
f.o.b. St. Louis. In London the market declined almost 
daily, and to-day the lowest price was reached with 
£13 8s. 9d. Shipments from this side are said to continue 
on a large scale. The injunction against the increase in 
stock of the American Smelting & Refining Company 
was vacated by Vice-Chancellor Stevens of New Jersey 
this week. The dissolution of the injunction is not ef- 
fective until next Thursday, and the plaintiffs were 
quick to seize the opportunity and appealed the case 
to-day. Should the stay be granted the case will be 
reviewed by the Court of Errors in New Jersey. If the 
stay should be denied, however, the American Smelting 
& Refining Company can proceed to carry out the con- 
solidation with the Gugenheims on the basis proposed. 


Spelter.—The market is very weak and lower. Spot 
to May is quoted 3.90c. to 3.95c. St. Louis is quoted 
easy at 3.75c. and the London market has rapidly de- 
clined, reaching £16 10s. at the close to-day. This price 
is equal to 3.57\%4c. delivered in London. Our exports 
so far this year have been considerably smaller than 
they were last. This is a natural sequence to the ex- 
ceedingly low price ruling in Europe. 

Antimony.—The market is lower and weak. Hallett’s 
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has declined to 9c., but Cookson’s is still nominally held 
at 10144c. Hungarian has also declined and is quoted 
to-day at 8c. 

Nickel.—-The condition is unchanged, the metal still 
being scarce at 55c. to 60c. for ton lots. 

Quicksilver.—There is no change, prices quoted here 
are $51 per flask of 7614 Ibs. for lots of 50 flasks and 
more. The London market is unchanged at £9 2s. 6. 

Tin Plate.—The demand is characterized as being still 
active, and prices are unchanged. The activity in buying 
seems to extend through all branches of the trade. It is 
not heavy speculative buying, but good, steady ordinary 
demand. The American Tin Plate Company quote on a 
basis of $4.19 per box of standard 100-lb. Plates, f.o.b. 
New York, and $4, f.o.b. mill. Deliveries at these prices 
ean be had until June 1. 

a nes 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


After the exciting times preceding and following the 
formation of the United States Steel Corporation there 
has been a very quiet week. The volume of sales has 
been small and the fluctuations have been within a nar- 
row range. United States Steel stock has had spurts of 
activity, but has been fairly steady. Report has it that 
stock of the constituent companies is being rapidly 
turned in and that on some issues a majority is even now 
secured. 

Bid. Asked. 


American Bicycle Company, common...7......... 6% 7 
American Bicycle Company, preferred............ 2614 27 
American Bicycle Company, bonds..............- 79 80 
American Bridge Company, common.............+-. 42 42% 
American Bridge Company, preferred............. 91 92 
American Sheet Steel, common.............-555. 35% 36 
American Sheet Steei, preferred.............+4.. 80% 81 
en Ce ee nbn b be wens Cabs eb eee hs 130 — 
i; WW. Bible, mrelerred.. ...oc ccccsccnncesasvevess 125 

Cramp’s Shipyard stock...........--seeeceeesees 84 - 
Diamond State Steel... .. ..ccecccccccccscccecs 5% 5% 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company.............+..- 3314 ae 
Empire Iron & Steel, comMon.........00e0000005 6 10 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred. .........--00055 37 45 
National Enam. & St., COMMON...........-.s000- 18 22 
National Enam. & St., preferred..............+... 80 32 
EAE PPC errr TTT Ti 5 5% 
Otis Blevator, COMMON. .......2cccecccccecccees 30% 31 
Otis Elevator, peetunes ae ee ee Te eT 92% 93% 
Tidewater EE Pe eke ae mint bin viii 54 558 
U. 8. Cast Iron P ipe Company, common........... 4% 0 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, pteferred.......... 30 34 
TW. BH. Prajectile.... cc cccwcvcesccersescscccsseees 110 .: 
ee. Sh ee CEs asec es swe se eee bees ee earees 3 D 
Va. CT, & C.,, BOMBER. cc wc cece ctccsccccvccunsecs S64 39 
H. R. Worthington, preferred.......-...0--+0000- 112115 
United States Steel, common... ......--+e+-eeeene 38% ne 
United States Steel, preferred. pi wu perc ode i ate weirin Se 83 

United States Steel, subscriptions..............+.. 104 


Arbitrage Dealings.—The Wall Street Summary gives 
the following explanation of the arbitrage dealings in 
the new steel stock: “ Although two weeks have 
elapsed since the terms of the steel ‘deal’ were an- 
nounced, and arbitraging began between the present 
stocks and the new stock ‘when issued,’ there still 
exists a large apparent net profit in buying steel stocks 
and selling ‘when issued’ contracts against them. 
These arbitrage profits have about all disappeared in 
Federal Steel and American Steel & Wire common and 
preferred, Steel Hoop preferred, National Steel preferred 
and National Tube preferred. Allowing 1 per cent. to 
cover commissions and interest, the profit in Federal 
Steel preferred is about 14% per cent., in Steel Hoop com- 
mon about 114 per cent., in National Steel about 2 per 
cent., in National Tube 11% per cent., in Tin Plate pre- 
ferred 14 per cent. and in Tin Plate common about 1% 
per cent. There have been a great many inquiries why 
these profits should not be taken, especially as there is 
scarcely a nominal risk attached. In the first place, the 
records of every ‘deal’ in Wall Street, where ‘ when 
issued’ coniracts have been involved, show that a slight 
arbitrage profit has existed up to the last, which repre- 
sents the element of doubt of the successful execution of 
the scheme. No failure has ever been made so far in the 
working out of a plan of this nature. Again, many per- 
sons have refrained from arbitraging lest there should 
be some surprise in the way of interest or dividend dis- 
bursement. The principal reason, however, for the ar- 
bitrage profit in the present instance is that the ar- 
bitrageurs have sold to a standstill. Not less than 200,- 
000 shares of ‘when issued’ contracts were sold on 
arbitrage in the first four days, and as the contracts 
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cannot be settled until maturity, it is obvious that the 
amount has increased daily. There is no doubt that the 
promoters of the United States Steel Corporation have 
welcomed and possibly encouraged arbitraging, because 
every commitment creates another advocate of the con- 
solidation. If the plan should be abandoned, the *‘ when 
issued’ contracts would be void and their makers would 
find themselves long of possibly 500,000 shares of steel 
stocks in a time of great confusion, even panic. Thus 
there are 10,000 stockholders in favor of consolidation 
where there is one opposed to it. The United States 
Steel insiders have been willing to take the other end, as 
they are confident of a higher market when the new stock 
has a Stock Exchange market.” 

Sloss-Sheffield.—The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Company have issued their first annual report, being for 
the year ended November 30, 1900. It shows as follows: 


Gross earnings from operations.............e.+eese0:. $1,271,513 
ne aan: iene ba 5a SL OO Oe ee ote ale 48,257 
ee re TA $1,223,256 
Less depreciation and renewals.............-..eee08. 92,847 
PE. bn hah Wa KAO O NE bbe Meee $1,130,409 
Less bond expenses, taxes, license..............0085 29,984 
eT ee ee eee re te $1,100,425 

Interest on bonds, full year.............. $202,575 

PO OEE ccs a cteadetewabev as on ne eae 351,750 
—- 554,325 





See FI ss ac'ns os wlio’ (eins (pipe es blac Game eee ale eke $5 546, 100 


The dividends include three quarters on the preferred 
stock. 

Pennsylvania Steel Company.—The annual report of 
the Peunsylvania Steel Company showed that the out- 
put of the Steelton and Sparrow Point works for the 
year amounted to 529,000 tons of pig iron and 639,000 
tons of steel, the total value of which, $22,377,089, was 
an increase of $5,256.940 in the value of the previous 
year’s output. The financial statement showed gross 
earnings of $2,809,117, of which $1,528,056 was charged 
off for interest, dividend on preferred stock and depre- 
ciation, leaving net earnings for the year of $1,271,060. 
Of this $803,755 was expended for additions and im- 
provements and credited to capital account. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Warwick Iron 
& Steel Company of Pottstown, Pa., is to be called to 
authorize the issue of a first mortgage of $300,000 at 5 
per cent. There is to be a provision by which $15,000 
per year is 10 be added to a sinking fund. 

The net profits of the American Radiator ang 
for the year ending January 31, 1901, were $527,997, 
compared with $657,161 during the previous year. The 
dividends were $210,000 and $157,500, respectively. 

Dividends.—The National Steel Company have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
their preferred stock, payable March 30. Books close 
March 21 and reopen April 1. 

The American Steel & Wire Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on their 
preferred stock and a quarterly dividend of 14 per cent. 
ou their common stock. The dividends are payable 
April 2. Books close March 22 and reopen April 3. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on their preferred stock, payable April 1. Books close 
March 15 and reopen April 2. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company have declared 
the quarterly ‘lividend No. 7 of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1, to stockholders of record 
March 15. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable April 15, to stock of record March 30. 

The Boston Belting Company have declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2 per share, payable April 1, 
to stock of record March 16. 

The Otis Elevator Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share on the preferred stock, pay- 
able April 15 to stockholders of record on March 25. 

On the 25th ult. the J. A. Fay & Egan Company paid 
two dividends of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
being the regular quarterly dividend and a deferred divi- 
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Cap’! Issued. Thursday. Friday. 
$29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Com..-° 22%4-22% 2214-241 
29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Pref.§. 73%-74%4 7414-7544 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Com...... 36 -36% 364-361, 
14,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. 8114-817% 80%4-81% 
50,000,000 Am. S. & W., Com....... 38% -39% 3814-39% 
40,000,000 Am. 8S. & W., Pref.|j...... 957-96 -96 


28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate, Com., N. Y. 62 -62% 
18,325,000 Am. Tin Plate, Pref., N. Y.|| 101%4-102 


61%%-62 


101%4-101% 


TO: TOCRIORO TIORG ccccncccs | occeveis 61 
15,000,000 Bethlehem Steelft........ 19 -19% -19% 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Phila.*.... ....... -46% 
16,000,000 Cambria Steel**.......... 17-17% 17%4-17% 
11,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 4314-461, 45 -45% 
24,410,900 Crucible Steel, Com........ ....... -25% 
24.200,000 Crucible Steel, Pref...ccc. cesecve cveveces 
46,484,500 Federal Steel, Com........ 4354-445 43%-44 
53,253,500 Federal Steel, Pref.¢7..... 88-8914 89 -89\%4 
15,000,000 International Pump, Com.. 27%-29%4 2914-3014 
12,500,000 International Pump, Pref... ....... 784-79 
11,000,000 International Silver....... ....... - 7 
32,000,000 National Steel, Com., N. Y. 454-46 4514-457, 
27,000,000 National Steel, Pref., N. Y.|]101%-1025 102 -102\4 
40,000,000 National Tube, Com., N. Y. 534-54 -53 
40,000,000 Nat'onal Tube, Pref., N.Y.|! -102% -102 
5,000,000 Penna., Com., Philadelphia. ....... -66 
1,500,000 Penna., Pref., Philadelphia. ....... -90 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Com........ 30 -31% 3014-33% 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref.§...... 7344-74 73-74 
27,191,000 Repub. Iron & Steel, Com... 15%-17% 1654-17% 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref.|| 65%-68% 67 -68% 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield 8S. & I., Com. .......  seecees 
6,700,000 SlossSheffield S. & L., Pref. ....... -71 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron.... 49%-56 531%-55% 
1,500,000 Warwick I. & S. (par $10). - 7% 6%- 7% 


§7 * Non-Cu. 7*Cu. ++6¢ Non-Cu, tt Par $50, $1 paid in. 
Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paidin. + 6% guaran 
Bonded indebtedness: 


1.600.000 Johnson 6 ¢, $6,732, 
.561,000 6 ¢; National Tube, none ; Tennessee C., I. & 


[RON 


by Beth. Steel Co. 


m.S. & W., $130,656; Am. Tin.Plate, none; Am. Steel Hoop, none: Cambria Iron Co., $2,000,000 6 ¢ debenture 
20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co.; Federal Steel Co., $9,822,000 Illinois 5 ¢, $7,417,000 E. J. E. 
R. R. R. 6 ¢, $10,000 land grant D. & I. R. 


D &I1 RR. R. 5 &, $1,000,000 2d D. & I. 
R. R. Co., $8,867,000 6 %, $1,114,000 7 ¢, $1.000,000 7 < cu. pref. ; Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000,000 


AGE. 






QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 1228, 1901. 


Closing 
Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday quotations. Sales 
24 -2444 24%-25% 24 -25%4 24 -24% 24144 ~=266,850 
75-75% T5%-T5% 75-75% 744-7514 75 11,350 
36 -36% 36 -3614 36 -36% 3614-36% 361% 11,300 
80%-81\% 80%4-81% S1 -S14 S1 -81% 81 8,900 
381%4-38% 38 -39% 384-394 38%-3914 9 24,100 
-96 96 -97% 97 -97% 9714-9714 97% 9,500 
-61%  61%-62 61%-621, -62 62 4,200 
-100%, 98%-101 101 101-102 102 6,000 
-61 -61 61%4-62 62 maw 550 
-19 a -18% <a 1,598 
-46% -47 $64 -46% 150 
se tr ; 17% e%2 2,200 
-45 454-45% 45 -454% 45 -454% 454 4,500 
cnbxtee, ~e9900¢% #é<asaesae -AnR awe 300 
834%4-83% 831, 8314 aioe a 2.600 
434%4-48%  4314-43% 43144-43%  4314-438% 43% 12,700 
88%-88%  885-89% 89 -89% 89%4-89% 89% 27,074 
30 -30% 304-30% 30 -30% -30 30 5,500 
-79% 80 -80%, 80%-81 -81% 81% 1,900 
Caen eue - 7 - 6% soe eee niga 400 
454%-454% 45 -45144 454-4514 4414-45% 45% 13,100 
101%-102 991%4-102 101%-102 101%-10214 102 9,400 
5344-53144 52%-53144 53 -53% 53 -538% 5314 5,000 
Ceobees 100%-1014% 100 -1011% 1014-102 101% 2,225 
-66 -66 67 -70 -71 er 500 
KMeSEe  neenwes -90 -04 a 150 
3314-36 3514-3614 35%4-36% -355¢ 3554 8,100 
73 -78% #74 -74% -74%  7414-74% 7414 2,800 
16%-17 16%-17% 1674-17% 16-17 17 29,350 
67 -67% 67 -671% . 67 -67% 6644-67 6654 33,200 
Mitnds,  weaamint 23 -24 2414-24% 2414 900 
bcm wed 71 71%4-72 om wienne mai 400 
53%-54%4 534-55 5314-5474 53 -54 53% 66,100 
jtetwes. enewiad 7% seem des 950 


Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. + Ex-dividend. 


R. R. 5 &, 
R. R. 54; National Steel, 


5 £, Steelton, ist, 1917. $2,000,000 5 ¢ ; Sparrow's Point, Ist, 1922, $4,000,000, consolidated, both plants ; Bethlehem Iron, $1.851,000 5 ¢ maturing 1907. 
Interest and principal guaranteed by Bethlehem Steel Co. Republic Iron & Steel, none ; Warwick Iron & Steel, none; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ; 
Col. Fuel Co. Gen. Mort. 6 ¢ $880,000, Col. Coal & Iron Con. Mort. 6 ¢ $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 $2,803,000. Also outstanding 


.000,000 preferred stock on which dividends have been paid to June 30, 1900. 


2,000,000, Sloss I. & 8S. general mortgage 41% < $1,835,000. 
dend which was passed in August, 1897. This squares 
up all dividends due on the preferred stock to date. The 
capital stock of the company consists of $1,000,000 of 
7 per cent. preferred and $1,000,000 of common stock. 
There are also outstanding $500,000 of first mortgage 
6 per cent. gold bonds. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America have de- 
clared the regular 1% per cent. quarterly dividend on 
their preferred stock. 

Skee Ae eo 


Machine Tools for the Mare Island Yard. 


On March 26 bids will be received at the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., for the following machinery, which is to be pur- 
chased for the Mare Island Navy Yard: 

One power bending machine on stand complete. 

One geared power punch. 

One iron frame dimension planer. 

One motor driven full universal 6-inch radial drill. 

One motor driven shaper. 

Three motor driven water tool grinders. 

One hydraulic plate bending machine. 

Four upright drill presses sliding head, to drill to 
center of 25 inches. 

Two automatic knife grinders, one universal shears, 
motor driven. 

One quick action punch, motor driven. 

One automatic cross cut and rip circular saw sharp- 
ener. 

Two cross compound two-stage fork frame Corliss 
steam valve fly wheel air compressors, with mechan- 
ical moved air valves. 

One upright drill press, sliding head, to drill to center 
of 48 inches. 

One boiler, vertical fire tubular, with mountings. 
One horizontal, duplex, double acting, compound air 





Sloss-Sheffieid St. & I. Co., Sloss I. & 8. first mortgage 6 4, 


and circulating twin, simple.or cross compound condens- 
ing steam driven pump for surface condenser. 

One horizontal duplex, double acting, outside center 
packed plunger, tandem compound, condensing, steam 
driven boiler feed pump. 





The New York [lachinery [larket. 
Office of The Iron Age. 232-238 William street. } 
New York, March 13, 1901. { 

Little has transpired during the last week that is of 
especial importance. The market, generally, was very 
quiet. No large new projects were reported and ordinary 
business was not quite as active as during the preceding 
week. The market is, however, still in a good condition, 
as far as values are concerned. No further information 
was to be had regarding the progress of the several large 
deals which are pending and have been before the trade 
for some time. 

Machine tool merchants have been receiving consider- 
able business quite recently from various automobile 
manufacturers. While the trade are rather reticent re- 
garding this business, owing to the keen competition dis- 
piayed in obtaining the orders, we were enabled to ferret 
out several of them. 

The most important new motor vehicle plant now un- 
der way is being built at Bound Brook, N. J. The style 
of the concern is the Pierce Electro Vehicle Company. 
They will build an electric carriage. The company are 
financed by Dr. Pierce of Buffalo, who has extensive 
real estate holdings in Bound Brook. He is also heavily 
interested in the American Engine Company of that city. 
The company are now purchasing their equipment of 
machine tools. Several orders have already been placed. 

Lewis Nixon, of Elizabethport shipbuilding fame, is 


now interested in an automobile company. It is the 
United States Long Distance Automobile Company. 
They have acquired the plant recently built at Pacific 


avenue, Jersey City, by the Manhattan Oil Motor Com- 
pany. We are informed that this plant was sold at auc- 
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tion a few days since for $40,000. It represented an out- 
lay of about $200,000, and machinery experts say that 
it is one of the finest plants to be seen hereabouts. The 
new company, it is said, will pursue an aggressive policy 
and intend not only to operate the plant actively, but to 
install additional machinery, which may be required in 
producing the automobiles. 

The Bell Electric Motor Company, who have held 
forth at 115 Bleecker street, New York, have found it 
necessary to expand beyond the limitations of their old 
plant. They are consequently moving to more commo- 
dious quarters at 197 Wooster street, and are purchasing 
a nice lot of machine tools to fill out the new plant. An 
order for milling machines and small tools was given to 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company. 

Considerable new machinery is being purchased by 
the Morris Electric Company, who have been arranging 
for several months to build a new plant at Ampere, N. J. 
Their offices are located at 15 Cortlandt street, New York, 
and their factory is located on West Twenty-seventh 
street, New York. The company are at present engaged 
in equipping the new electric street railway being built 
at Havana, Cuba. The new plant, which will now be 
built as rapidly as possible, will contain all modern ma- 
chinery requisite in the manufacture of electrical spe- 
cialties. There is talk of enlarging it within a short 
time so that cars can be built there as well. The con- 
tract for the main building has just been awarded to 
the American Bridge Company. The building will be 
50 x 100 feet. William Denshop of 150 Nassau street, 
New York, has been retained as architect. 

One of the most important contracts which has re- 
cently been awarded for water tube boilers was captured 
by Thayer & Co., Incorporated, of 39-41 Cortlandt street, 
New York. The order calls for 16,000 horse-power of 
Cahall horizontal boilers. They are to be installed in the 
new plant which is to be built on the Brooklyn water 
front by the Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company. 
Thayer & Co. also received an order for a 6000 horse- 
power plant to be erected for the Citizens’ Light & 
Power Company of Rochester, N. Y. 

We are informed on good authority that the Jersey 
City, Hoboken & Paterson Street Railway Company of 
Hoboken, N. J., are about to double the capacity of their 
high tension plant at Secaucus, N. J. They are about to 
extend their lines through Hackensack, N. J., and a to- 
tal distance of about 12 miles. Plans are now being 
drawn for the work. 

At the West Hoboken car shops of the same company, 
which are located on Clinton avenue and Spring street, 
Hoboken, a large equipment of machine tools will be 
installed in a new repair shop. 

Contracts for the piping which will be used in fitting 
out the new power stations of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway Company and New York Electric Light, Heat 
& Power Company have been awarded to 8. J. McLeod 
of Chicago. 

Charles H. Paine of 85 Liberty street, New York, has 
secured for the Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Company the 
contract for the feed water heaters to be installed in 
the new Waterside station, which is now under construc- 
tion by the New York Electric Light, Heat & Power 
Company. The apparatus will consist of 16,000 horse- 
power of Wainwright even flow heaters, divided into 
four units. They will have the special feature of cor- 
rugated copper tubes. 

The order for the stacks to be employed-at the new 
power station which is to be built at Sydney, N. S. W., 
by the Sydney Government Tramways was awarded to 
the Coatesville Boiler Works of 141 Broadway, New 
York. There will be four steel stacks, each being 125 
feet high. This is doubtless the largest order for steel 
stacks ever received in this country from Australia. 

A great new chemical plant is to be built at West 
Side avenue, Jersey City, N. J., by the Mutual Chemical 
Company of that place, whose plant was recently de- 
molished by fire. Rough drawings for the new plant 
are now being prepared by Dr. Kaufmann, who is act- 
ing in the capacity of engineer for the company. It is 
expected that fully a year will be consumed in the build- 

ing of the new plant, as it is to be a very large one. 
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Besides a great boiler plant with all modern economical 
apparatus, a large amount of special machinery will be 
required. A machine shop of good proportions will also 
be necessitated, as much of the machinery required ts 
of a nature which requires special building by the com- 
pany. The great plant, which formerly occupied a large 
site at West Side avenue, has been totally destroyed. 

The Grasselli Chemical Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
are building a new plant at Tremley, N. J., and are 
purchasing the machinery necessary in its equipment. 
They have just awarded a cdntract to the Coatesville 
Boiler Works for the equipment of tanks and some 
special chemical manufacturing machinery. 

The Paterson and Passaic Gas & Electric Company of 
Paterson, N. J., are arranging for a 1000 horse-power 
increase of their power plant. The engines and boilers 
have not as yet been contracted for. Mr. Brock is in- 
terested. 

An order has been given to the Fuel Economizer 
Company of 74 Cortlandt street, New York, for a large 
economizer. It will be of 1500 horse-power and is to be 
erected at the new water works station which is being 
built at Little Falls, N. J., by the Passaic Water Works 
Company. 

Plans are being drawn at the offices of Henry Klemm 
of 240 Market street, Newark, N. J., for a new white 
lead plant which is to be erected at Newark, N. J., on 
a site not definitely decided upon. The plant is to be 
built by the New Jersey White Lead company, who are 
an offspring from the Bunn White Lead Company of 
Peoria, Ill. Joseph Hensler, Jr., of Newark, N. J., is the 
principal stockholder in the New Jersey Company. C. 
H. Bunn of Peoria, IIL, is the practical head of the new 
concern. The company have been capitalized at $1,000,- 
000, and chartered in the State of New Jersey. The 
new plant is to have an initial capacity of 8 tons per 
day, but much larger results are anticipated as the works 
are increased. The machinery is all to be purchased. 
The company will produce white lead and litharge under 
a new and patented process. It is claimed that the 
white lead can be produced in 24 hours without the use 
of acids or electricity. 

We are informed that the lowest bid received by the 
municipality of Trenton, N. J., for the 15,000,000-gallon 
crank and fly wheel pumping engine was submitted by 
the Barr Pumping Engine Company. The price named 
was about $68,000. 

Sanderson & Porter of 31 Nassau street, New York, 
are building a large hydraulic power station at Putnam, 
Conn., for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. 

Edward J. Etting, manufacturers’ agent, with prin- 
cipal offices at Philadelphia, Pa., has opened an office at 
39 Cortlandt street, New York city. Among the con- 
cerns who will be represented are: Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Company, Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of 
electric and hand power traveling cranes, compressed 
air, jib and hydraulic cranes, and Whiting cupola, air 
hoists, tumblers, ladles and a general line of foundry 
equipment; Henry E. Pridmore, Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turer of the Pridmore molding machine for molding du- 
plicate castings in both iron and brass; Maryland Car 
Wheel Works, Baltimore, Md., manufacturers of electric 
and mining car wheels, passenger, freight and engine 
wheels; Barnard & Leas Mfg. Company, Moline, IIL, 
manufacturers of the magnetic separator for separating 
iron from cupola and foundry waste, metals, &c.; Stand- 
ard Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turers of the Little Giant hammers, drills and pneumatic 
tools. Union Mining Company, Mount Savage, Md., 
manufacturers of Mount Savage fire brick. 

a 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, at Tracy City, re- 
ports from President Baxter and Treasurer Bowron were 
read, and new directors were elected as follows: D. H. 
Bacon, Guy McCoy, Edward Graves of New York City 
and Walter Perry of Birmingham, Ala., replacing D. J. 


McComb, James Bowron, Col. A. M. Shook and W. 
S. Gurnee of New York. 


Andrew Carnegie has sailed for Europe, his plan be- 
ing to go to Cannes first for a few weeks. 
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The Chicago Machinery Trade. 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Fisher Building, | 
Cuicaao, March 11, 1901. 4} 

S. J. McLeod, dealer in pipe and fittings, Chicago, 
has been awarded contracts for the piping for the power 
houses for the Manhattan Elevated Railway and the 
New York Gas, Electric Light, Heat & Power Company, 
New York. These two power plants are the largest that 
have ever been built and will be operated by an aggre- 
gate horse-power of 200,000. The piping contracts are 
the largest of the kind ever placed with a single com- 
pany and will involve hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Mr. McLeod now occupies the four-story building located 
at Desplaines and Fulton streets, Chicago, and has un- 
der consideration the opening of a plant as large as the 
Chicago one at New York. Besides the contracts named 
he has closed contracts for piping the power plants of 
various railroads at Bloomington, Ill.; Hannibal, Mo., 
and Milwaukee, Wis. 

The T. L. Knutson Machinery Mfg. Company, 71 and 
73 West Adams street, Chicago, have installed consider- 
able new equipment, including a large milling machine 
and several driil presses. They have just secured a 
contract for building additional machinery for the Art 
Wall Paper Mills of Chicago. 

O. H. Davison, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Maywood Foundry & Machine Company, 
Maywood, Ill., has bought the plant of the MacHugh 
Foundry Company, situated at 103 to 109 West Monroe 
street, Chicago. The foundry will be repaired, several 
new machines, including a crane, will be installed, and 
a large force of molders will be employed at once. 

The Witte Iron Works, Kansas City, Mo., are equip- 
ping their shops with new tools, among which is a large 
planer, which have been purchased from Chicago ma- 
chinery houses. 

T. S. Catmur, consulting engineer of C. Burton Grif- 
fiths & Co., London, England, who was in Chicago last 
week, reports that American machinery is having an in- 
creased demand in Great Britain. His firm are agents 
for a number of large American machinery manufactur- 
ers, and they intend to have an exhibit at the coming 
Glasgow International Exposition, which will open at 
Glasgow in April. Among the various exhibits will be 
one showing in operation the Maywood pneumatic sand 
rammers and the Maywood molding machines, manufac- 
tured by the Maywood Foundry & Machine Company, 
Maywood, III. 

The Winslow Elevator & Machine Company, 96 to 
100 North Clinton street, Chicago, have secured a con- 
tract for two electric passenger elevators and one elec- 
trie freight elevator for the building being erected for 
the Union League Club of Spokane, Wash. 

The Solid Steel Tool Company, 64 and 66 South Clin- 
ton street, Chicago, have just completed the installation 
of several large -tools and’ will increase their force of 
men. They have closed excellent contracts with railroad 
companies for railroad tools and nut locks. 

Ranier & Williams, 69 South Canal street, Chicago, 
dealers in second-hand engines and pumps, report that 
the business in February exceeded that of the same month 
last year. Among recent shipments were five pumps to 
Swift & Co., Chicago and Kansas City; a 200 horse- 
power Buckeye automatic engine to the Illinois Steel 
Company, at Chicago; a 50 horse-power boiler to Kanka- 
kee and several large pumps to various places in the 
South, 

The Otto Gas Engine Works, 360 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, report that the present gas and gasoline engine 
trade is the best in the company’s experience. Among 
recent shipments are two large pumping engines with ali 
appliances to the Southern Indiana Railroad Company, 
two large pumps to the Monon Railroad, four gas en- 
gines to various parts of Chicago, a 20 horse-power gas 
engine to Iowa, one 40 and one 60 horse-power to Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; a 30 horse-power special electric engine 
to Louisville, Ky.; two carloads of gas engines to Mil- 
waukce and a complete electric light plant for the Chi- 
cago & Erie Railroad. 

The Stillwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, 311 
Dearborn street, Chicago, report a steady demand for 
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their line of tanks, pumps and compressors. They have 
just received an order for a large air compressor for 
handling 6,000,000 gallons of water in 24 hours from 
artesian wells on the air lift system for Chicago Heights, 
Ill., and a large triplex pump for Swift & Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

The Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
just placed a large order for machine tools with the 
Niles Tool Works Company. The order amounts to over 
$40,000 and is said to be the largest recently placed in 
Chicago. 

Frank Kempsmith, owner of the Kempsmith Machine 
& Tool Company, Linus and Woodward streets, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has sold his plant tou the Kempsmith Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, of which Howard L. Browning is 
president and I’'ranz Wollaeger is secretary and treas- 
urer. The works will be operated at the same location 
as heretofore. 

The G. J. Bremer Machine Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., recently shipped a double punch and shear ma- 
chine to the Ornamental Iron & Wire Company, Chat- 
ianooga, Tenn. This was the largest tool of its kind 
ever made in Kalamazoo. The company are also put- 
ting on the market a new style milling machine and con- 
template the manufacture of a full line of machine tools, 





Trade Publication. 





Standard Lists and Diagrams of Shapes.—Jones & 
Laughlins, Limited, Lake and Canal streets, Chicago, 
have issued a revised edition of their useful publication 
for users of iron and steel, which reproduces in con- 
venient shape the standard lists. To these lists 57 pages 
are devoted out of a total of 162, the remaining pages 
giving a great variety of useful information to archi- 
tects, contractors, builders and other users of steel 
shapes. The volume is of pocket size and is substantially 
bound. 


—<<<—<—a—_ 


Information Wanted.—A correspondent desires to 
know the names of manufacturers building suitable tools 
for turning trolley wheels for electric railways. 

Who produces chewing gum machinery ? 


a 


A plan is on foot for the reclamation and adaptation 
to useful purposes of the Hackensack meadows in New 
Jersey. About 3000 acres of the meadow land between 
the Passaic and Hackensack rives have been bought by 
a syndicate of New York business men, who are said to 
have the backing of strong London capitalists. It is pro- 
posed to reclaim the land and make it ready for the loca- 
tion of factories and warehouses at a cost of some 
$2,000,000. David L. Meyer of New York was the agent 
of the syndicate in the purchase deal. It is understood 
that a company will be formed with large capitalization, 
and that the scheme embraces the building of docks, 
cold storage plants and large stockyards, with abattoirs 
and packing houses. When carried out, the plan, it is 
urged, will afford great relief to the overcrowded ship- 
ping and storehouse districts in the lower part of New 
York City. Congress will be asked to provide funds for 
deepening the Hackensack and Passaic rivers and the 
channels of Newark Bay and the Staten Island Kills, and 
it is intimated that the Lehigh Valley and other railroad 
companies are likely to participate in the scheme. 


Charles F. Roth, Ironton, Ohio, who recently applied 
for a patent on a new design of wire nail machines, ad- 
vises us that he is going into the manufacture of shoe 
nails and tacks of all kinds. Mr. Roth states that he is 
in the market for some second-hand cut nail and tack 
machines, and would be pleased to receive inquiries of 
the trade in regard to these. 


The committee appointed by the British Admiralty 
to consider the question of the employment of Belleville 
boilers in the navy have reported against that style of 
boiler, and recommended that no more of them be used 
except in the cases of ships under construction, where a 
change would delay the completion of the vessels. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE organization of the NATIONAL RETAIL HARD- 
T WARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, which has been con- 
summated, as announced in the following columns, is an 
event of some significance. It indicates the progress 
that is making in the direction of securing united action 
by retail merchants for the advancing of their interests. 
The organization will emphasize the position occupied 
by retail merchants and the recognition which should be 
given to them by both jobbers and manufacturers. 
There will be, it is safe to say, a readiness on the part 
of both of these classes to meet the reasonable views 
of the retail merchants and to conserve their interests 
as far as possible. Some of these have perhaps been 
overlooked in the past, but they will be made more 
prominent hereafter by means of the organization which 
is now beginning its work, and the various State as- 


sociations having similar objects. 





The little attention given to their show windows by 
some merchants, in other respects enterprising and 
painstaking, is perhaps in some cases to be explained by 
the doubt in their minds as to the usefulness of window 
display. This is a subject on which we have recently 
received expressions from the trade throughout the 
country, and it is interesting to note that a very great 
majority of merchants are emphatic in their statement 
that windows rightly used are a most efficient and 
economic means of attracting customers. Extracts from 
some of these letters are given in the following pages. 
A few houses who express themselves in doubt as to 
the usefulness of this means of securing the public atten- 
tion usually explain their experience or opinion as aris- 
ing from something exceptional in the circumstances or 
in the character of their business. There is, on the 
whole, substantial uniformity in the judgment of the 
trade that the subject is of such practical importance 
as to justify the best attention to it and the adoption of 
careful and up to date methods. 





The Opportunity of the Retailer. 

In a previous issue we have indicated the problem 
which confronts the Hardware dealer as the result of 
the changed conditions which menace his business by 
decreasing the demand for those articles which largely 
constitute his stock in trade. To the list of these un- 
toward agencies—namely, the new inventions which dis- 
place old items of Hardware, the substitution of ma- 
chinery for hand work, and the extensive use of iron 
and steel in place of wood—must be added that 
downward tendency in price which operates stead- 
ily and, on the whole, constantly, despite occasional 
and abnormaiji flurries and upheavals. The _ result 
of this latter tendency is to force the Hardware 
dealer to sell more goods in tonnage in order 
to maintain even the same volume of business in 
dollars and cents. Meanwhile the increase in expense 
goes on unceasingly, and it becomes apparent that there 
is no such thing as standing still to a business of any 


moment, that there must either be expansion or retro- 
gression. 
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The problem, therefore, is as to the direction and 
nature of such expansion, and it early becomes apparent 
that an increase in the output is much more easily ob- 
tained through additions of new goods than swelling 
the sales of those already handled, so that an increase 
in assortment is certainly the most feasible plan, since 
it moves along the lines of the least resistance. To this 
must be added the fact that the expense of handling 
any new line is in inverse ratio to the number of lines 
already handled—or, in other words, the house selling 
one line of goods can rarely hope to compete success- 
fully with another house carrying not only the goods 
in question, but a dozen other lines besides. The Hard- 
ware dealer carrying Cutlery, Hardware, House Fur- 
nishing Goods, Sporting Goods, Tinware, Bicycles, 
Paints, Oils and the like can usually sell them cheaper, 
and still with profit to himself, than can the dealer who 
confines himself to one or two of these items. Such 
an expansive course is strictly along the lines of com- 
mon sense, because the Hardware business lends itself 
more readily and naturally than other business pursuits 
to the addition of many new and kindred lines. Space 
does not now permit even a general mention of the 
numerous additions which are both natural and ger- 
mane, but a study of the subject is worthy the atten- 
tion of every progressive and alert Hardwareman who 
wishes not only to hold but to increase his business, 
since 1% has but to take advantage of those new lines 
which are naturally drifting into his bands. 

Among the most fruitful resources for new business 
is the increasing complexity of modern life and that 
growth in wealth which has made the luxuries of one 
generation the necessities of the succeeding one. It is 
within a decade that Screen Wire Cloth came into gen- 
eral use. Washing Machines and Lawn Mowers are 
going through the same experience. Each day adds to 
an already long list of such items, but their principal 
value to the Hardwareman lies in the fact that they 
are essentially articles of utility to a convenience loving 
generation and that they naturally fall within his prov- 
ince. 

Hardware is one of the most progressive of all busi- 
ness pursuits, because it relates to the handling of a 
multitude of new inventions for the every day wants 
of life. If some of these inventions seem at first to 
strike at old established items in the Hardware lines, 
as in the case of the Bicycle and the electric car, then 
this is all the more reason that the Hardwareman should 
“spoil the Egyptians” and seize these new articles for 
his own profit, rather than allow them to develop into 
separate channels. Usually, too, the new invention 
creates more business than it displaces. 

While, as we have seen, the natural tendency 
of events is gradually to decrease the _ trade 
along strictly Hardware lines, yet the action of 
these same forces offers to the Hardware dealer such 
new fields as much more than compensate for those 
things that are taken away. These new fields are 
numerous and diversified and at the same time 
they are germane to the Hardware trade and 
within natural reach of the dealer. If the dealer 
be content simply with the old things as he has always 
known them, then he can expect no better fate than to 
see his profits disappear and his business dry up. On 
the other hand, if he is alert and aggressive and realizes 
the advantages of new opportunities and a constantly 
increasing assortment, then he has the promise of a 
future quite as bright as that accorded in any line of 
business. 
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Condition of Trade. 


During the past few weeks the volume of business 
has been such that manufacturers in a good many 
lines have found the demand taxing their capacity, and 
as a result there is beginning to be complaint of delay in 
executing orders. This applies especially to the heavy 
lines, but a similar condition prevails in some other 
branches. The difficulty which manufacturers are be- 
ginning to experience in obtaining material for their 
products aggravates the matter somewhat. This con- 
dition of things coupled with the strength of the Iron 
market gives a strong tone to prices, especially in the 
eruder and heavier goods, and has also a general effect 
on miscellaneous articles, which feel the influence of 
the increased cost of the raw material. Advances are 
accordingly being made from time to time, more fre- 
quently in the way of withdrawal of extreme discounts 
than in the open announcement of higher prices. There 
has of late been more evidence of a disposition to buy 
in excess of early needs than for some time, and some- 
thing of a speculative tone has thus shown itself, but as 
a rule while goods are bought liberally it is in expecta- 
tion that they will be disposed of during the season, 
whose volume of trade promises to be large. Export 
business shows little sign of falling off in its aggregate. 
While certain lines are feeling the effect of influences 
which interfere with their going out as freely as for- 
merly there are other lines which are taking their 
place, and on the whole there is no doubt a steady 
gain in the foreign sale of Hardware and related prod- 
ucts. 

Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The local Hardware trade is reported to be active 
beyond anything previously experienced. Retailers are 
not only buying very freely but numerous new stocks 
are being ordered. One house at one time the past 
week had six new stocks in process of filling. Jobbers 
are so overwhelmed with business that they are com- 
pelled to work their forces at night, notwithstanding 
increased preparations made for this year’s trade which 
had been expected to be ample to meet such contingen- 
cies. This condition of affairs prevails notwithstanding 
great difficulty in both receiving goods from factories 
and making shipments to customers, railroads being 
crowded with freight and short of cars, making ship- 
ments from factories exasperatingly slow, while the 
same conditions hamper the deliveries to the trade. 
Some houses report advance orders running much in 
excess of anything previously known. Dealers are now 
placing orders for shipment not only during the summer 
months, but for next winter’s goods for delivery in 
September and October. Heavy Hardware jobbers re- 
port their trade running into large figures. They not 
only have a heavy demand for Iron and Steel but the 
trade in Carriage Materials and Wagon Stock is ex- 
ceptionally active. The large wagon builders are pur- 
chasing freely from jobbers’ stocks. 

St. Louis 
(By Telegraph.) 

Trade in Hardware lines is remarkably active and at 
the ruling prices business is secured without any un- 
usual effort. It is reported that in many articles the 
trade are more anxious to get the goods than to discuss 
prices. Voluntary bids have been received at advanced 
prices for more prompt deliveries than could be had in 
the ordinary course of business. Goods next to raw 
material have increased in value and prices on others 
are hardening. A marked exception is the case of Axes, 
which are nominally lower. Attention is directed to 
the growing demand for Lawn Mowers and the fact 
that the better grades are being sold is commented on. 
The building outlook is clearer locally. All the trades 
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affected by building activities are bracing up in 
expectation of a lively movement to provide improve- 
ments for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition period. 
City as well as country buying of Builders’ Hardware is 
very good. The demand for cheap Locks is reported 
as having been exceptionally strong and equal attention 
has been paid to the better grades of Builders’ Hard- 
ware. An extensive trade is also being done in Car- 
penters’ Tools. The heavy demand for Wire products 
is without change. Heavy Hardware jobbers have had 
a strong run of orders, which have been steadily in- 
creasing in number. Iron and Steel is being freely 
bought. Wagon Wood Stock is said to be searce and 
stocks rather broken. 


—————— 


Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—No change is to be noted in the market 
for Wire Nails. An excellent demand is reported and 
prices have a strong tone. Some in the trade are ap- 
parently anticipating an advance. Quotations continue 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
disceunt for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots... 2... ccc cccccces ce voce 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........... cece DOO 
To retailers in carlond lot#......ccccescccccccccecs 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


New York.—A good demand at unchanged prices char- 
acterizes the New York market for Wire Nails. Quota- 
tions are as follows: 

To retailers, carloads on dock........... Perry $2.53 
Small lots at stOre.. .....ccscccccvccccces Gate 2.60 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand shows no sign of 
cessation. Manufacturers are surprised at the continued 
stream of business which they are receiving, as they are 
advised that, notwithstanding the heavy purchases made 
during the past three months, the stocks of Nails in 
jobbers’ and retailers’ hands are light. This promises a 
continued good demand during the spring months. Their 
operations are hampered greatly by the lack of cars in 
making shipments. All factories are falling behind in 
shipments on this account as well as the heavy demand. 
Jobbers report a sustained volume of business from their 
trade, which is running up to as large a volume as ever 
before known at this tinre. Carload lots are held at 
$2.45 and small lots at $2.55, with an occasional conces- 
sion to $2.50 to the best traders. 

St. Lows, by Telegraph.—Tonnage of Wire Nails cov- 
ered during the week has kept up with the recent heavy 
average. The buying movement bears no speculative 
marks, but is rather for legitimate needs. Prices are 
firmly held. The price to retailers in carload lots is $2.50, 
smalier lots being quoted at $2.55. 

Pitisburgh.—There is some complaint of tardy delivery 
in Wire Nails, due to extraordinarily heavy demand. The 
mills are running to full capacity, but are unable to get 
out Nails as fastas wanted. Some of the Wire Nail inter- 
ests are said to be so crowded with orders that they are 
not soliciting new business The tone of the market is 
very firm and unofficial reports are that prices may be 
advanced about March 15. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in cariond fote..... 2. ccccccccccccccus - $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.35 
LO retailers IM CATION 30s occ occccccccccccveccce 2.40 


Cut Nails.—Trade in Cut Nails is generally satisfac- 
tory, and manufacturers are busy on orders which, while 
perhaps not large, are numerous enough to aggregate a 
large quantity of Nails. Quotations continue as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight per manufacturers’ rate 
book, from which actual freight is deducted by pur- 
chaser; terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
RE RIND a ain nkte'd re Oe saikane wie é:miih a elated didn 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.05 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.15 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The smaller sizes of Cut 
Nails are having the usual sale. The principal nearby 
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mill is in active operation. Quotations made vary from 
$2.35 to $2.45, base. 

Pittsburgh.—A very satisfactory amount of business 
is being placed in Cut Nails, and the tone of the market 
is strong. To jobbers, prices are on carload lots $2, and 
on less quantities $2.05, f.o.b. Pitsburgh, plus the sixth- 
class rates of freight contained in the “ melon-colored ” 
rate book, less actual freight rates. To small dealers 
and consumers $2.15 rates, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the 
fifth-class “‘ melon-colored ” rates, less the actual] current 
rates; terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—An excellent demand is reported for 
Barb Wire, and manufacturers are considerably behind 
in filling the large and frequent orders coming to them. 
The tone of prices is naturally strong, and an advance 
by the manufacturers would not astonish some in the 
trade. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitsburgh, 60 
days or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................$2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted.............. 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph—A phenomenal demand is re- 
ported for Fencing of all kinds. The orders for Barb 
Wire are running in excess of expectations, not being 
cut down as might have been supposed by the large vol- 
ume of business being done in Woven Fencing. The 
leading manufacturers are fully 30 days behind in filling 
orders. Carload lots are held at $2.75 for Painted and 
$3.05 for Galvanized. Less than carloads are quoted at 
$2.85 and $3.15 respectively, with shading of 5 cents to 
best buyers. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The independent producers of 
Barb Wire are filled up with orders and the demand 
promises no immediate curtailment. The large mills are 
turning out an enormous tonnage, but orders continue 
to draw heavily on the output. Painted, in carload lots 
to retailers, is quoted at $2.80; smaller quantities, $2.85. 
Galvanized is 30 cents higher. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a heavy demand for Barb Wire, 
and in some cases shipments have not been as prompt 
as desired by customers. The tone of the market is 
strong, and an advance in prices before long would not 
be a great surprise to the trade. For domestic trade we 
quote: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90, in carload lots to 
jobbers, and Painted $2.60. Terms, 60 days net, 2 per 
cent, discount for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—The call for Plain Wire is such as to 
overtax the capacity of the mills. The market is char- 
acterized by a strong tone. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for 
eash in ten days: 

Base sizes. 
Plain. Galv. 


To jobbers in carload lots.......... err $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots...... 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots.............. » 2.85 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots.... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
advances indicated in the following table: 


Plain Fence Wire Advances (Catch Weights). 


Nos. ‘Galvanized. 
2 eee a ee ee $0.40 extra. 
Pi. cckskee bens oat $0.05 advance over base............ | 
DU RG eatsnenneiene 10 os és sleep ee 4 « 
12 and 12%...... .15 $6 és a So daveeeeneh 40 “ 
DP naGhsenehebesns -25 ” - ~ cckvatiheh en 40 * 
| Ee ree 35 os " Fs pealeewenued 40 es 
Dn ccuiabvbeek ena 45 oe - © Sevussucdes s% © 
Dctteauckelnes bis 55 es es epee wane 2 © 
a -70 “ & PP. ne ebinen mks 100 « 
eee Seed e aks 85 at s ol hy aE 1.00 “ 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds or over, 5 cents per 
bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The situation is unchanged, 
the demand being heavy and factories falling behind in 
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making deliveries on contracts. Carload lots are still 
held at $2.40, base, and small lots from stock at $2.50, 
with an occasional shade to $2.45. 

Pitisburgh.—_The jobbing trade are placing orders 
very freely, both on account of heavy demand from 
small dealers and also because of a possible advance in 
prices. For domestic trade we quote: 


Plain. 
ep OTE AT CRERORNE BOOBs 6 iss wie v6 50.w 0 9 0,0:0.0.0: 000 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.............. 2.30 
fe eS rrr 2. 
To retailers in less than carload lots............ 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wrought Iron Pipe.—The most noticeable phase of the 
Wrought Iron Pipe market this week is the withdrawal 
practically of all options on deliveries or shipments af- 
ter April 1. The local jobbing trade has advanced prices 
2% per cent. upon the prices quoted last week. There 
is a noticeable scarcity of several sizes and an extra 5 
per cent. is being asked and very readily got for those 
sizes most in demand. Up to the present writing none 
of the manufacturers have announced new prices. 

Cast Iron Sinks.—The market for Cast Iron Sinks, 
square, half-circle and corner, Sink Backs, Legs and 
Brackets, has stiffened up considerably since the Ist 
inst., owing to the efforts of the manufacturers to 
bring about an understanding in regard to prices to 
the jobbing trade. It is said the recent quotations on 
Sinks are much lower than the cost to manufacture, 
and that if the several makers persist in filling orders 
at these prices it will be at a loss. 

Screws.—The condition of the Screw market remains 
substantially as described in our last issue. One or two 
other manufacturers have adopted the base of 87% per 
cent. discount on Flat Head Lron Screws, as announced 
at that time, but others are adhering to the former base 
of 90 per cent. Among these are the American Screw 
Company, Providence, R. I., who desire us to state that 
they are maintaining the following discounts as per 
their discount sheet February 1: 


ee oc oa ds nae ee ach ie eee See 90 % 
Iron Bright, Round and Oval Head.............. 87% % 
Iron Blued, Flat Head, add 5 &% to net amount of 
eh a ras bias eee aine’e Ss bak 4 RS euwe ctw 90 % 
Iron Blued, Round Head.............6.. ey een 87% % 
I lis ais ee iene 87% % 
ress. Bound apd Oval TAG. ....ccvessccevssseccs 85 % 
SUG SE, STONE BUMINDs vcd cccccenevevensvstoc 85 % 
Ec CRG ak Gs bh deh ENO es ow Sele caw eee web om 00 % 
SE DS culctihickekh Anus cih'esinkiée cles enh Beau mien 90 % 
ee eR er ee 85 °% 
EEOR SIE, TE. FROME, « o.0 ccicvcccesvenccees 82% % 
is rr re ss ne becaneeetee eee ce & OR 85 % 
to Be =” Eee 2 + 82% % 
eS rr 85 % 
Iron Bronzed, Round Head.............eeeee- -. 82% % 
From Benes Pema Went BIeRs ond ccs cccasecceeess 4 
Iron Brass Plated, Round Head................ -82% % 
Iron Copper Plated, Flat Head........ eit ata da ela ee 85 % 
Iron Copper Plated, Round Head................ 8214 % 
Iron Nickel Plated, Flat Head, Burnished......... 80 % 
Iron Nickel Plated, Round Head, Burnished........ 80 % 


Iron Silver Plated, Flat Head, Burnished..........80 % 
Iron Silver Plated, Round Head, Burnished........80 % 


Iron Silver Plated, Flat Head, not polished...... . 80 % 
Iron Silver Plated, Round Head, not polished. .....80 % 
Brass Nickel Plated, Flat Head, Burnished........ 80 % 
Brass Nickel Plated, Round Head, Burnished...... 80 % 
Bronpe Metal, Fiat TOG. ..- ccccccccces errr rrr % 
Bronze Metal, Round and Oval Head............. TT % 


Registers.—A change has been made in the base dis- 
counts announced by some of the manufacturers of 
Registers, which are now as follows: 


Discount. 
Ns nc cakics chad eueeee seencesces se Ge ae. 
WEE SRNR, 6c vc cecnss ins cuknde s o++e---40 and 10% 
EE ON i bad eeeSna sewers es otek kee ou - 40% 
SRR earn Ore ee 50 and 10 % 
Electro Plated, Brass, Bronze, &c.............++--40% 


There has been a good deal of irregularity in the prices 
at which this line has been selling, with a wide diverg- 
ence in the quotations of the various manufacturers. 
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Mechanics’ Leather Aprons.—The Hull Brothers 
Company, Danbury, Conn., manufacture a variety of 
Leather Aprons for mechanics’ use. The list prices on 
these are given below, which are subject to the following 
discounts: 


NN (MR UO gi a ra sw Wise on ine wie ea\e wwe erm 20 % 
One dozen and less than three dozen..............25% 
ee ED OE I. avin osee cn eitansscveasoes cess 30 % 


Terms, net 30 days, or discount of 5 per cent. for cash 
in 10 days, freight being prepaid in lots of three dozen 
or more, 


Split Leather. Sheep Skin. 

Per doz. Per doz. 
eS eee eee $18.00 Rian 66 awa cite ealee $15.00 
FR one ae 21.00 TE a enw b aivntcae ¥ 18.00 
i ra . 24.00 MN a wink aca Kaan ae 21.00 

* Light’ Aprons for summer use, $3 less per dozen list. 
Calf Skin. Horse Hide. 
FIRST QUALITY. 

Per doz. Per doz. 
ON SE eee Peat OS ee eer ree $21.00 
LO Ser ae 27.00 OR, See ene 24.00 
hy See 30.00 eS Sener 27.00 

SECOND QUALITY. 
List $3 less per dozen. 
Goat Skin. Pig Skin 

Per doz. Per doz 
ee Se rns a See $21.00 
ee ee . Je eer eee 24.00 
eS Seo eee A arene ste wa bi 27.00 


Rough Cow Hide Splits. 

All sizes same price. Average about 26 x 34. List, 
$12 per dozen. 

Glass.—An order has been placed by the National 
Window Glass Jobbers’ Association with the American 
and Independent Glass companies for 775,000 boxes of 
Glass, at a general advance of 25 per cent. in price, on 
all sizes and different qualities, single and double 
strength. Deliveries are to be made during March and 
April. The Jobbers’ Association have also advanced 
prices, resulting in the following quotations: 


Discount. 
er en 85 and 5% 
RU MIG “5 nie aden eves Mahe eu We Adm Wee dec ce ecce a 874 % 





Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufacture 
or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a free 
expression of opinion on subjects deserving the attention 
of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Size of Catalogues. 

The following communication touches upon the diver- 
sity in the size of catalogues and price-lists and doubt- 
lass reflects the opinion of the trade that it would be 
desirable if there could be more uniformity in this 
matter. The requirements of the different manufac- 
turers are, however, so various that it is questionable 
whether it will be found feasible to secure uniformity 
in this regard: 

In this age of advancement and tendency toward 
uniformity I think it proper to speak a word to help the 
zood work along. 

You, without doubt, have in your shelves catalogues 
of every manufacturer of Hardware and Hardware 
specialties in the United States and many other coun- 
tries, and in cataloguing and indexing them have been 
struck with the endless variety of sizes, to say nothing 
of colors and textures. Book making during the last 
ten years has been so reduced to a science that to make 
more than one size adds greatly to the expense, so we 
find nearly all the cheaper class of matter bound in 
covers 5 x 7% inches; so much so that standard sizes of 
book shelves are made to accommodate them. 

Now, would it be asking too much of you to take a 
look over your shelves and after noting the size used 
by the greatest number of catalogue publishers take that 
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as a standard and use your influence with them to kave 
them all or nearly all make their catalogues that size. 

I refer particularly to the issuers of pamphlet cata- 
logues of from 4 to 150 pages. It might not be re- 
miss to have two sizes, but it strikes me it would be 
easy to do this and simplify the methods of indexing 
materially. Kindly push this idea along, and I miss my 
guess if you don’t get the thanks of all buyers showered 
upon you. 


Index to Catalogues. 

The following letter embodies an inquiry from a 
manufacturing concern in regard to a desirable method 
of indexing catalogues in such a way that information 
in regard to the various goods covered by it may be 
readily obtained. 
gestions on this subject from our readers: 

Will you, through The Iron Age, give me some in- 
formation as to the best way of indexing catalogues? 
We receive quite a number of same, advertising wire 
goods, drill presses, shears, drills, and many other sub- 
jects that are of great value to us. The trouble we find 
is that in some catalogues fully a dozen or more articles 
are advertised, and we are at a loss howtoproperly index 
same so that we may find the article we want without 
looking through the whole line of catalogues. Any in- 
formation on this subject will be highly appreciated, not 
alone by us, but by many of your readers. Possibly 
some of your subscribers may help me out. 


We shall be glad to receive any sug- 


Floor Oil. 

‘The following letter from a Hardware merchant in 
New York State describes the plan which he adopts for 
securing a supply of floor Oil at practically no expense: 

Not long since I noticed in The Iron Age that some one 
advised oiling store floors. It is a very good plan. 

As a good many of the Hardware dealers sell Oils of 
one kind and another, I offer them my plan for securing 
a supply of floor Oil that seems to work well with me, 
and does not cost anything to speak of. 

I keep my Oils in tanks upstairs and draw through 
lead pipes from the sales floor. The faucets are all over 
a metal lined sink, and the drippings and overflow fall 
into the sink, and with another pipe from the sink I 
lead this overflow to a can in the cellar. With this mix- 
ture of Lard Oil, Linseed Oil, burning Oils and Machin- 
ery Oils I oil my floors. Most any sort of metal pan, 
with an outlet in some convenient place, if placed under 
the faucets of the cans or barrels and a little way from 
the floor, will let under the pan some sort of can to hold 
whatever is spilled or overflows the measures, and this 
overflow would in most cases be thrown away. 


Changing to a Cash Basis. 


The following inquiry is from a merchant in New 
Jersey. We shall be pleased to receive advices from the 
trade in reply to the query of our correspondent: 

What amount of business ought to be done in General 
Hardware, Stoves and tinning on a stock of $10,000, 40 
miles from New York? Can a business as above be 
successfully converted into a cash—spot cash—business, 
and if so, by what method? 


<i 
——_ 





Wright & Pennock, Alliance, Ohio, have disposed of 
their business to Allott & Kryder, who will continue at 
the old stand. Mr. Allott is from Imperial, Pa. Mr. 
Kryder for the past five or six years has traveled for 
the Logan-Gregg Hardware Company of Pittsburgh, 
making his home in Alliance. The firm which they suc- 
ceed was established more than 38 years, or, to be exact, 
on December 1, 1862, by Alfred Wright and Morris C. 
Pennock. In July, 1890, Alfred Wright died, and his 
heirs, Arthur Wright, Ida M. Wright and Ella V. Hart- 
ley, retained his interest. At the time of the sale of 
the business Arthur Wright was the only surviving part- 
ner, the others having been removed by death during the 
past three years. 


— 
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The National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE second annual convention of delegates repre- 
T senting various State associations of retail Hard- 
ware dealers wet at the Sherman House, Chicago, last 
week. The association formed by the delegates at their 
convention last year had been named the Interstate Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, but at the meeting 
just held it was decided that this name was of too limit- 
ed application to indicate the actual character of the 














W. P. LEWIS, President. 


organization. and it was decided to change the name to 
show its national aim and purposes. The association in 
this report will, therefore, be termed by its new name. 
The Executive Committee held a session on Tuesday 
evening, the 5th inst., to outline a programme for the 
meetings of the convention on the following days. The 
opening session was held on 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Among those present were the following: 

ILLINOIS.—H. G. Cormick, Centralia; Z. T. Miller, Bloomington ; 
Wm. T. Gormley, Chicago. 

WIsScoNnsIN.—L. M. Nash, Grand Rapids; O. P. Schlafer, Ap 
pleton. 

Ou1I0.—O. M. Scott, Marysville; W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon; 
J. P. Duffy, Greenville. 

MICHIGAN.—Geo. W. Hubbard, Flint: Charles F. Bock, Battle 
Creek ; Fred. H. Cozzens, Detroit. 

Iowa.—H. A. Cole, Council Bluffs. 

INDIANA.—lIrving A. Sibley, South Bend; W. P. Lewis, New Al 
bany; M. L. Corey, Argos. 

MissourRI.—Fred. Neudorff, St. Joseph. 

NortH Daxota.—H. T. Helgesen, Milton. 

Kentucky would have been represented but for the 
illness of the delegate from that State, which prevented 
him from being in attendance. The Kansas Association 
is a member of the national organization, but was not 
represented. 








Among those in attendance were delegates from 
several State organizations that had not yet affiliated 
with the larger organization, but who were present for 
the purpose of securing information on which to base 
reports to their own associations. These delegates 
participated in the discussions by invitation, but were 
not allowed to vote. The proceedings were conducted 
exclusively in executive session, so that the report of 
the discussions is necessarily meager. 


President Miller’s Report. 


The formal programme was opened by President Z. 
T. Miller, who read his annual report, in which he re- 
viewed the labors of the association the past year. The 
signal success of the association in dealing with dif- 
ferent wholesalers was gone over with in detail. He 


Suggested that manufacturers desirous of preventing 
their goods from getting into the hands of illegitimate 
competitors should agree on and enforce a system by 
which the source of supply might be traced. He also 
mentioned the abuse of quantity and class differential’, 
under which the inequitable conditions confronting the 
retailer are made possible. 

The importance of co-operative work between job- 
ber and dealer was urged, and the work done in this di- 
rection was outlined. 

The eminently judicious suggestion was made that 
the president of the association should be relieved from 
the necessity of passing upon all phases of association 
work by dividing the work into the following cabinet 
heads, viz.: Legislative, Financial, Grievance, Jobbers 
and Manufacturers or Arbitrative, Membership and 
Organization. One member of the Executive Com- 
mittee should be appointed to take charge of, investi- 
gate and pass upon whatever might present itself under 
any one of these heads and leave the president to pass 
upon whatever sundry affairs might arise during the 
year, and as counselor when deemed necessary after 
ideas were well formulated. This plan would enable 
an active business man to accept the presidency, as it 
would practically relieve him of three-fourths of the 
work he would be expected to supervise. 

An evil that the association will have to remedy is 
found in the fact that a large number of jobbers and 
manufacturers do not belong to any association of na- 
tional character, and consequently do not consider them- 
selves bound by any arrangements that might be en- 
tered into between these bodies, thus presenting diffi- 
culties in adopting the conclusions of these joint bodies, 
be they ever so wise and just. 

An interesting part of the report dealt with the pro- 





GEO. W. HUBBARD, Vice President. 


posed rearranging of dates of the National and the sev- 
eral State meetings. At present the National meets after 
the State association meetings for the year are over, and 
it is impossible to put before them such uniform action 
as the year’s business experience of the National might 
dictate. 

The importance of two executive or cabinet meetings 
of the National Association each year was also sug- 
gested, as was the proposed suggestion of the National 
Association suggesting to the various State associations 
a series of dates, that would insure better facilities for 
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the association officers, as well as the jobbing and manu- 
facturing interests, to attend the greatest possible num- 
ber of these meetings at a minimum expense and loss 
of time. 

During the past year the association has aided in 
shelving the parcels post bill and in causing a letter to 
go out from the Postmaster-General warning the coun- 
try postmasters against the scheme of a certain cata- 
logue house to corrupt them into becoming soliciting 
agents. 

In conclusion, President Miller urged that every 
member of the association should be impressed with 
the importance of giving such discoveries immediate at- 
tention through the proper officers of the association, 
and be taught that though he may never hear from it the 
association will in every way possible strive to correct 
or check whatever difficulty the subject matter may 
present. 

Report of Secretary Cozzens. 

The secretary, Fred. H. Cozzens, submitted his an- 
nual report, which entered comprehensively into the work 
done during the year. He prefaced the report with the 
statement that the fire which destroyed President Mil- 
ler’s store in Bloomington, IIl., last June, burned up the 





M. L. COREY, Secretary. 


records and papers of the association with the ex- 
ception of a few documents which the president hap- 
pened to have had at his house. This interfered quite 
seriously with the work of the organization for a time. 
By much diligence, however, this was overcome and a 
great deal was subsequently accomplished in the line 
of work which had been mapped out for the organiza- 
tion. He gave full details concerning a trip taken in 
the interest of the association among the Eastern manu- 
facturers and jobbers of Hardware and of the excellent 
prospects of favorable action in the interests of retail 
dealers. He had also interviewed officers of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, which is composed of job- 
bers, and their co-operation had been secured in en- 
deavoring to adjust some of the most important troubles 
now confronting the retail trade. He recommended the 
association to issue a bulletin, either monthly or quar- 
terly, giving a full list of those in accord with the 
purposes of the association and also containing reports 
of the work being done, thus keeping the members in- 
formed of what was being accomplished. 

Another recommendation suggested was that the in- 
fluence of the association should be exerted with the 
different State organizations, whereby the latter might 
be induced to hold their annual conventions consecu- 
tively instead of simultaneously. This would enable an 
official representative of the National Association to be 
present at all these meetings. Other advantages would 
also be derived from this method of holding State con- 
ventions which were obvious. 


3) 


He further recommended uniformity in the method 
of conducting the different State organizations. By tak- 
ing the best of the methods of the several States now 
having associations, and getting up a simple but com- 
prehensive system of blanks and reports to be used, 
much more desirable results could be obtained 


With 
less work on the part of officers and 


members. This 








H. T. HELGESEN, Treasurer, 


would greatly assist the officers of these State asso- 
ciations, who frequently have little experience in work 
of this kind, and, even if they had, are very busy men 
who are unable to give much time to the matter. The 
use of blanks would also greatly facilitate correspond- 
ence relative to complaints to be referred to the Na- 
tional Association. Another recommendation was that 
the word “ National” be substituted for “ Interstate ”’ 
in the title of the association. A report was given of 
the receipts and disbursements during the year. 


Committees. 


After some discussion of the points touched upon in 
the reports of the two officers, these reports were re- 





Z. T MILLER. Executive Committee. 


ferred to proper committees for consideration. The 
president appointed the following committees: 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws.—W. I. Lewis, C. F. Bock, H. G. 
Cormick, H. A. Cole. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS Il. G. Cor 
mick, H. T. Helgesen, Geo. W. Hubbard, Irving A. Sibley. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Subjects of general interest in connection with the 
retail Hardware trade were taken up and freely dis- 
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cussed. The future of the organization was the subject 
of remarks by individual delegates, all of whom ex- 
pressed themselves enthusiastically with regard to the 
prospects of its growth and increasing usefulness. No 
formal action was taxen upon any particular question, 
as the committees had not yet reported, and it was 
necessary to wait until these committees had passed 
upon various matters and presented to the convention 
the fruits of their deliberations. 


THURSDAY [SIORNING. 


The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws recom- 
mended a number of changes, among which the most 
important was the change in the name of the association 
from Interstate to National, which was adopted by a 
unanimous vote. 

Another change which was adopted provides for the 
admission as members of individual Hardware dealers 
from States having no organized retail Hardware deai- 
ers’ association on the payment of $5 annual dues. 

The Executive Committee was directed to correspond 
with the several State associations, and endeavor to have 
them arrange for consecutive meetings, to avoid holding 
them simultaneously. It was also decided to hold the 
annual meetings of the National Association at a time 
previous to the meetings of the State associations. 





H. G. CORMICK, Executive Committee. 


An animated discussion was precipitated on the ques- 
tion of how State associations could most rapidly in- 
crease their membership. Much favor was shown to- 
ward the adoption generally of the fire insurance idea, 
which is now being introduced by some of the State or- 
vanizations, as a feature which would tend to more 
liighly recommend to retail dealers the work of their 
associations. 

The incorporation of the association was discussed 
and referred to the Executive Committee, to be attended 
to promptly. 

A telegram was received from the secretary of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, the jobbers’ association, 
sending greetings and hoping that the deliberations of 
the convention would be productive of much good. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
the selection of the following list: 
PRESIDENT. 
W. P. Lewis, New Albany, Ind 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Geo. W. Hubbard, Flint, Mich. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Z. T. Miller, Bloomington, III. 
H. A. Cole, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Fred. Neudorff, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Irving A. Sibley, South Bend, Ind. 
H. G. Cormick, Centralia, IIL. 
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The constitution and by-laws provide that the Execu- 


tive Committee shall select the secretary and treasurer. 
The committee was requested by the convention to meet 
as early as possible to select these officers to complete 
the organization. 


A resolution was adopted inviting the officers of the 


Retail Merchants’ and Grocers’ Association to attend the 





H. A. COLE, Executive Committee. 


next meeting of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, to confer about matters of mutual interest 
to both organizations. 


A general discussion of questions involving the good 


of the association took place, after which the conven- 
tion adjourned sine die. 


Executive Committee Meeting. 
The Executive Committee held a meeting on Friday 


morning and proceeded to fill the offices of secretary and 
treasurer. The following resolution, which is self ex- 
planatory, was adopted: 


Resolved, That, whereas, the personal demands upon 


the time of Secretary Fred. H. Cozzens are such that it 








FREDERICK NEUDORFF, Executive Committee. 


is impossible for him to continue the work incident to 
the secretary’s oflice, greatly to the regret of this com- 
mittee, it will be inadvisable for him to retain that posi- 
tion longer; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee that 
Mr. Cozzens has performed the duties of secretary with 
commendable zeal and skill and that his services have 
been greatly appreciated by our committee; and be it 
further 
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Resolved, That we do hereby tender Mr. Cozzens a 
hearty vote of thanks for the able assistance he has 
given the organization and for the character of the work 
performed by him. 

The committee elected as secretary M. L. Corey, Ar- 
gos, Ind., and as treasurer H. T. Helgesen, Milton, North 
Dakota. 

The committee considered a number of matters in 
connection with the work of building up the association. 
Among them was a proposition to admit to membership 
associations of Hardware dealers in all cities in which 
such local organizations have a membership of 50 or 
more. 

Before adjourning the members of the committee ex- 
pressed their gratification with the progress being made 
in the movement to secure effective co-operation by the 
different State organizations in the direction of national 
effort. The States represented at this convention were 
more numerous than at the convention of 1900 and it is 
believed that next year will see still further growth, and 
that under the efficient service of the newly elected 
officers the organization will be made an important fac- 
tor in the Hardware trade. 





Death of W. M. Wyeth. 


ILLIAM MAXWELL WYETH died at his home 
W in St. Joseph, Mo., Friday, March 8, of a complica- 
tion of diseases after an illness of ten weeks. 

Mr. Wyeth was president of the Wyeth Hardware & 





W. M, WYETH. 


Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, Mo., wholesalers of Hard- 
ware and wanufacturers of Saddlery Goods. He was a 
pioneer in that city and one of its wealthiest and most 
influential citizens, having started in business there in 
a modest way as a retail Hardware merchant in 1860, 
gradually increasing his trade until a few years later he 
began jobbing goods, the house now being one of the 
largest in the United States. 

Mr. Wyeth was born in 1882 at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
was educated in the military academy at that place. His 
ancestors came from Manchester, England, and settled 
at Cambridge, Mass. They purchased property, which 
remained in their possession for two centuries in the 
male line. Harvard College is said to now occupy a por- 
tion of that property. 

Before going to St. Joseph Mr. Wyeth was in the 
Hardware business in Chillicothe, Ohio, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of Thomas Renick in 1858. Of their 
three children one only, Huston Wyeth, vice-president 
of the company, survives. There are three brothers liv- 
ing, John and Frank Wyeth of the large drug house of 
' 
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John Wyeth & Bro., Philadedphia, and Parker C. Wyeth 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Company were incorpo- 
rated in 1880 with a capital stock of $300,000. The 
wholesale Hardware and Saddlery establismment, 609- 
625 North Second street, was erected in 1890, and three 
years later was occupied by the other departments of 
the business. The general offices of the company are lo- 
cated in this building, where 150 people are employed. 
In the Harness factories, 302-308 North Second street, 
about 200 are employed. The company also employ 
about 50 traveling salesmen, who cover the entire coun- 
try, from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Wyetn traveled extensively at home and abroad, 
which, with his great natural abilities, gave to him a 
polished and attractive presence, which was a prominent 
feature of his character. As a merchant he was ener- 
getic, painstaking, conservative and of the _ strictest 
honesty and integrity. He kept in close touch with his 
business, and it was his habit at noon in tine weather 
to ride on horseback from his office, both for the exer- 
cise and enjoyment derived from it, his early military 
academy training giving him the erect carriage of the 
soldier. He was keenly interested in charitable objects 
and in the affairs of the community, never losing faith 
in St. Joseph and its future, but in darker days standing 
firmly by the city and the city’s credit. 

aa 


New England Iron and Hardware 


eee 
Association. 

T the last regular meeting of the New England Iron 
A and Hardware Association held Thursday, February 
21, a pleasant incident was the presentacion of a gavel 
by his fellow members to William Chamberlain of the 
Emery-Waterhouse Company, Portland, Maine, president 
of the association. At the request of the association, 
James N. Frye made the presentation speech, in which 
he referred to it as a privilege to give expression to 
the esteem in which the association held its foremost 
officer, and the satisfaction which it had experienced in 
his able performance of the duties of his position. The 
following inscription appeared upon the golden band 
of the gavel: “ Presented to William Chamberlain, by 
the New England Iron and Hardware Association, 1901.” 
Mr. Frye said that these few and formal words should 
not be taken merely in their bald and literal sense. 
The brief inscription on the gavel translated would read 
as follows: “‘ To President Chamberlain: In token of our 
respect for him as a man; our obligations to him as a 
presiding officer, and our appreciation of the qualities 
which prompted us to place him at the head of our 
association.” 

Mr. Chamberlain accepted the gavel in a few well- 
chosen remarks indicative of his high appreciation of 
the honor. 

Owing to the numerous applications for seats at the 
annual banquet of the association, which is to be held 
in Boston, March 19, the committee have found it neces- 
sary to change from Young’s Hotel, as originally an- 
nounced, to Hotel Vendome, where there is a banquet 
room admirably arranged and large enough to accommo- 
date the company. Many prominent men in the trade 
have already accepted invitations and the committee 
have every reason to believe that the dinner will be 
the largest in the history of the association. Congress- 
man Littlefield of Maine will speak on * The American 
Merchant Marine,” and Congressman Smith of Michigan 
on * Expansion and Its Relation to the Commerce of 
Our Country.” 

_ 

William Faries, Hardware merchant, Smyrna, Del., 
has lately removed to new and larger quarters in the 
business center of the town. The main room is 24 x 70 
feet and is finished in hard wood, with combination gas 
and. electric chandeliers, improved shelving, showcases, 
&e. The firm intend to thoroughly systematize their 
business and will divide the building into departments. 
The front of the store is finished in sheet iron, and on 
each side of the main entrance is a capacious show win- 
dow especially adapted for the display of stock. 
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ANY Hardware merchants, though progressive and 
M enterprising, have failed to keep pace with mer- 
chants in other lines in making use of the inexpensive 
and effective means of advertising afforded by the show 
window. By those who have given attention to this 
matter it has been found that money and care devoted 
to showing goods in such a way as to attract the public 
eye have brought in large returns. 

A Trade Winner, 

It was formerly supposed that almost any kind of ar- 
rangement of goods in the window was sufficient. Arti- 
cles, few or many, carelessly displayed, were considered 
to serve the purpose if they told that the store was a 
Hardware store. 

To-day the case is different. The value of the show 
window as an advertisement and as a means of selling 
goods has been realized and is now being appreciated. 
There are, however, many who do not yet recognize its 
full value. 

In Other Lines. 

The department stores, especially in the large cities, 
have made wise use of their windows and find money 
expended in making attractive displays wisely used. 
They have learned that the best talent is none too good 
to superintend the planning and arrangement. Some of 
the establishments pay as high as $5000 a year, it is said, 
to their head window dresser, who in a store of this kind 
has a staff of assistants whose sole duty is connected 
with the care of the windows. 


A Good Display Pays. 

Such expenditures would not be regularly made by 
careful and progressive houses if they did not yield good 
returns. What pays in the department and dry goods 
store should also pay in the Hardware store. 


LETTERS FROM HARDWARE MERCHANTS. 


Letters have been received from many prominent 
members of the trade at large on this subject. Extracts 
from some of these are given below, as showing the esti- 
mation in which advertising by means of window dis- 
play is held by up-to-date and progressive Hardware 
dealers: 

From a Massachusetts Merchant. 

We find we can show more people our goods by a 
window display than any other way. A great many 
sales come directly from our windows, In many instances 
we have people inquire for goods they have seen in our 
windows several weeks prior to the inquiry, showing 
they have noticed our display and kept in mind what 
they have seen. 


Customers Remember a Window. 
An Iowa Hardware dealer has sent the following, 
which will be of interest as showing that a good display 
is sometimes long remembered: 





SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


give information in regard to the use 
which may advantageously be made of show windows of Hard- 
ware stores, with practical suggestions in regard to the arrange- 
ment and display of goods and other methods of attracting business. 

The trade are invited to contribute information in regard to 
methods which have proved satisfactory, with descriptions of at- 
tractive displays. Inquiries also are solicited, to which careful 
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The time is at hand 
when the up to date 
Hardwareman must and 
ean arrange as attractive 
a display as his neighbor 
who deals in clothing, 
dry goods, &c. There is 
no question but that in- 
creased trade comes from 
window displays. For ex- 
ample: A lady was asked 
by one of our salesmen 
this winter if she would 
want a refrigerator next 
summer. The answer 
was, “ Well, that is a 
good ways off, but I think 
we will want one about 
the size of the one you displayed in your west window 
last summer. What is that size worth?” When people 
can remember what was displayed in your windows six 
months previous, it becomes a fact that a well dressed 
window and an advertisement changed every week in a 
live daily newspaper are the proper mediums for adver- 
tising. 
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They Sell Goods. 


From a large house in the Province of Quebec comes 
the following, showing their practice and experience: 

We change our show windows as often as possible, as 
we find them the best ad. we have. We have five large 
show windows and keep them well lighted and find that 
they sell goods. 


From a Large Kentucky Dealer. 


It is a very easy matter to trace sales to show win- 
dows, if they are properly dressed. Show windows im- 
properly dressed are of no value whatever. The only 
possible good they can do is to ruin the goods shown 
and so increase the business of the manufacturer. By 
keeping your eye turned toward the window you can 
always tell whether it is making a hit or not in one or 
two hours after the curtain has been raised. 


Can Note Many Sales. 


The following experience from an Indiana merchant 
is of interest: 


When our window is well displayed and changed 
often, we can note many sales made from it, and we 
find the best results from Specialties and Tools. Build- 
ers’ Hardware, while it makes a nice display, seldom 
draws trade. 


Attracts the Ladies. 


A correspondent in North Dakota gives his observa- 
tions, which may be of particular value in showing how 
well it pays to cater to the fair sex: 


We can frequently trace sales to window displays, 
and it occurs to me as I am writing that the greatest 
number of direct results have been from goods displayed 
that the ladies become interested in, such as Kitchen or 
Cooking Specialties. I remember once putting several 
dozen sea shells in the window, an article we had never 
kept in stock or ever had a call for before, and, as I 
recollect it, we sold several gross to the ladies within 
a few days, to be used by them in preparing and serving 
delicacies. 


A Silent Salesman. 


From a Hardware store in Indiana we have the fol- 
lowing concise statement pointing out the results of 
the right and the wrong use of the show window: 


Show windows, well kept, act as silent salesmen all 
the time; but if allowed to get dirty and tossed are worse 
than none and detract from the balance of the store. 
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A Connecticut Merchant Says Displays Help Sales. 

Goods displayed in any way are more apt to sell than 
the same goods not displayed, but we have never noticed 
increased sales in other lines as a result of displaying 
a certain line of goods. Bicycle Sundries have yielded 
the best results with us. People are also generally in- 
terested in small Hardware. As you may know by our 
letter head, we handle other goods besides Hardware, 
but our Hardware window attracts more attention than 
our other windows, except, possibly, the one devoted to 
dry goods. 


The Cheapest Advertising Medium. 

A valued Iowa correspondent, who has given con- 
siderable attention to making his show windows at- 
tractive and pleasing, says: 

Goods well displayed in show windows are the cheapest 
advertising medium a merchant can use. It brings the 
greatest returns for the money invested. To make it 
effective, however, it should receive the same careful at- 
tenuon that is given to newspaper advertising to make 
that profitable. If the dealer puts a miscellaneous lot 
of goods, gathered from various parts of his store, in 
his window, and allows them to remain there for an in- 
definite period, the effect is just the same as an un- 
changed standing ad. in the newspaper. In my own 
experience I find that direct results from window ad- 
vertising depend, like newspaper advertising, upon the 
care and attention given to it. I know it pays in both 
cases. 

The Eye of the Store. 

A thoughtful Wisconsin Hardware dealer, who be- 
lieves in making the store attractive and interesting to 
customers, says: 

I have always been a firm believer in the idea that a 
show window display pays. The people come in at the 
front door, not at the back, and if you can create an 
impression by having a neat window display, it is an ad- 
vertisement for you. ‘The show window is the eye of 
the store and should never grow dim.” 


Windows Make Sales. 

The following observation from a merchant in a 
Massachusetts city illustrates how the well decorated 
show window draws business: 

Any line of attractive goods well displayed and goods 
changed often in the windows are bound to attract the 
people. We have noticed many times that people see 
something in our show windows and come in and buy 
the same, when if we had not shown it they might not 
have bouglit it. 


Superior to Any Other Advertising. 

From a progressive Illinois firm who have given spe- 
cial attention to their window displays comes the follow- 
ing valued information: 

We do not know of any form of advertising that is 
more advantageous or pays better than show window 
displays. We consider it superior to any other form of 
advertising. We tind our trade increases very materially 
on any line that is being shown in the window. 


Goods in Windows Yield Good Profit. 

The practice of a large Georgia concern of placing in 
their windows only goods on which there is a nice profit 
is shown by the following extract: 

Our trade on goods that pay a profit is greatly in- 
creased by having attractive window displays. We put 
such goods in our windows as will pay us a good retail 
profit. 


Catch the Eye and You Catch the Customer. 
From a correspondent in Tennessee who has paid 
particular attention to his show windows we have re- 
ceived the following: 
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The writer has always paid a great deal of attention 
to window displays, and to say that this way of advertis- 
ing has helped will not half express it. Nothing catches 
the eye quicker than a neatly dressed window, and when 
you catch the eye you generally catch the customer. 
We trace many sales to our window displays, and in 
some cases never would have sold goods unless we had 
placed them in our windows. There is no doubt about 
window displays paying any one who will study the 
wants of the trade and then devote a little time to dress- 
ing the windows in such a way as to make them at- 
tractive. A poorly dressed window is only a burlesque 
and does no good, but, in fact, harm. 


Catches the Observing Public. 

The observation of a large house in Michigan is of 
value in showing that windows properly dressed make 
buyers: 

We can trace increased sales from seasonable and at- 
tractive window displays, from the fact that we realize 
a good per cent. of the passers-by would not think of 
buying unless their attention was attracted to a certain 
line of goods displayed. We all the time recognize the 
fact that a percentage of the people are non-observing, 
and to this class we cannot look for much of an in- 
crease in sales by an attractive window, but we are after 
the observing ones. 





Show One Article. 

An Illinois Hardware dealer who is an extensive ad- 
vertiser states the following as his experience regard- 
ing show windows: 

We have traced satisfactory results and increased 
sales when we make an attractive window display, espe- 
cially when we concentrate upon one particular article 
and price the same. 


Always Secure Results. 

A large and progressive Connecticut concern, who 
are firm believers in the use of the show window to at- 
tract trade say: 

We consider the window display of the utmost im- 
portance as a direct advertising medium of goods we 
wish to call especial attention to and to push. We al- 
ways secure results from a good window display. We 
try to make our windows as attractive and conspicuous 


as possible. 


Sold 67 Roasting Pans. 
An up to date Minnesota house tell how direct re- 
sults can be traced to the show window: 
It is very easy to trace results of window advertis- 
ing. During the month of August last we made a display 
of Roasting Pans and in one week sold 67 Pans. 





et 


Requests for Catalogues, &c. 


J. Bolles & Son, Naples, N. Y., dealers in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Stoves, 
Paints. Steam and Water Fittings, &¢., desire catalogues 
and price-lists relating to these lines. 


W. M. Frizell Hardware Company, New Whatcom, 
Wash., wholesale and reteil dealers in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware and Mill, Cannery and Fishing Supplies, have 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, paid in. W. M. 
Frizell is president and manager, and D. H, Evans, 
whose Hardware business has been consolidated in this 
concern, is secretary and treasurer. The company solicit 
catalogues covering the general Hardware line. 


Eclipse Mfg. & Plating Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
is the title of a concern recently organized by F. N. 
Andrews and K. F. Dunlap for the manufacture of 
Mantel Hardware, Novelties, &c., and general electro- 
plating. The company are also contemplating the addi- 
tion of Metal Beds to their line, and would be pleased 
to receive catalogues, quotations, &¢., of equipment for 
the manufacture of Metai Beds, their trimmings and 
other supplies. 
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The Hardware Store in March. 


We give in the following columns some practical suggestions as to the 
use to which March may be put by Hardware merchants. Our corre- 
spondents touch upon various methods which may be adopted to make this 
month, notwithstanding its usually limited amount of business, one which 
will yteld large returns if it ts wisely used in preparations for the open- 
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WHAT TO DO IN MARCH. 
BY H. C. W. 


ARCH, with the Hardware merchant, is largely 
M what its name indicates, stirring, moving, blus- 
tery, full of action for the months to come. It begins 
where the two months of olden time dull season, Janu- 
ary and February, leave off, but merchants of the pres- 
ent have found much to occupy and fill up these two ear- 
ly months of the year, and this third one is largely a 
continuation of that work with much that is new added. 

The writer, through oversight, said little of the mat- 
ter of advertising in February, but if there is a month of 
the twelve in which it should be carried forward with 
vigor and vim, in which changes in method and matter, 
in kind and in quality, should be made, it is in this 
month of March. It is the time of the moving of the 
army toward the work shop, the field and the mill, and 
to catch and hold them long enough for your purpose 
means, as in every other month of the year, to 


Advertise Now, 


as possibly never before. Select new methods, new 
wordings, go after new readers, catch the nearby small 
towns. Let me ask if a large secret in advertising is not 
that of talking through your medium to the purpose 
that some other man is after them, and if you don’t get 
them as buyers he will? Yet how few of us have this 
in mind in the writing of an ad.? How few of us write 
as we talk when making a sale, and yet the cost of our 
goods and the additional cost of the advertising is at 
stake. 

The best and strongest essay the writer has ever read 
on the subject, that by Fred. Peck of Berlin, Wis., 
published in The Iron Age of February 14, should be read 
by every Hardware merchant in every section of this 
broad country. Some of the points he makes are gems. 
A book written on the subject could say no more than 
the following, for it drives the nail straight home: “If 
advertising is worth anything, if it has a mission, it is 
to inform people; and you can’t give the people any in- 
formation by telling them something which they knew 
before.” 

The Daily Newspaper 


is probably the very best medium when it comes to re- 
sults, and still there are many you must reach who are 
not readers. There are the truck gardeners, good, big 
buyers and the promptest pay; the village blacksmiths, 
the nurserymen, and the country contractors. All of 
them must know you have the goods they want. 

It is a capital plan to secure this month correct lists 
of every line, seeing to it that each man or each woman 
has a well worded typewritten letter, with a 2-cent 
stamp on it, not sent as a circular. No one thing brings 
the non-reader to you like a strong personal letter. If 
you have no other way of getting at them, your county 
auditor will furnish you a bound copy of the tax list for 
a very nominal sum, giving you as nearly a correct list 
of reliable customers as it is possible to get. 

Try the month of March for that silent salesman, the 

Special Feature Window. 


See how many more Clothes Wringers you will sell with 
an attractive show of no other line, and each one, no 
matter if a hundred are shown, each one priced. Try 
one window entirely covered with early Lawn Grass, 
sown in low cabbage plant boxes, and, if necessary, 
grown or sprouted in the cellar, with a handsome sign, 
“Our Own Mixture Lawn Seed.” Where you sold one 
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package before you will 
sell fifty now, and what 
pays as much profit as 
Lawn Seed? Try an ex- 
clusive Bulk Seed win- 
dow, perhaps backed 
with the necessary Gar 
den Tools. A little later 
on try a window with 25 
or 380 sets of cheap 
Spades, Hoes and Rakes, 
each set or bundle 
marked “ Going for $1.” See how many more you will 
sell than with three or four set singly at the front door 
unmarked. 

A Mixed Paint window is good. So, too, a Brush dis- 
play, a window of Mrs. Potts’ Irons at a drive, all of 
them one thing at a time, and all of them with prices in 
plain figures. That sort of work does its own selling, 
and your clerk draws no salary. 


The Catalogue House 


gets in its work all over this country during the months 
of January, February and March as in no other months 
of the year, simply and solely because they recognize the 
fact that they are counted the dull season of the year by 
nearly all merchants. Their space and their contracts 
are larger now than at any other season, on the principle 
that all merchants should observe that the season of 
quiet is the time to make trade, and advertising should 
be at its best. Their methods are worth following, and 
the very time to put up the fight is now, when they are 
fighting, and when people are ready to buy, or are be- 
ginning to look around. It is no trouble to sell the goods 
they sell, and at the same prices, freight added, with the 
arguments at hand that it pays to see what you are buy- 
ing, and it pays to have a reputable merchant’s guaran- 
tee back of the purchase. A home merchant takes back 
goods flawy or faulty. They do not. A home merchant 
can always be found. The catalogue house not always, 
nor ever without express charges both ways and endless 
quibbling. 

March is a good month in which to begin and keep up 
the fight for that which belongs to us, and the above, it 
seems, should be good ammunition. 


A Good Time to Add New Lines 


is the month of Mareh. Your spring goods are supposed 
to be well on the road, in the way of buying them, shap- 
ing up for them, making new racks and stands, getting 
price-lists in shape, &c. Is it not a capital idea to pro- 
vide against some other dull season of the year, with 
the idea always in mind that every week of the 12 
months can be made a busy one? 

Have you ever tried a small line of Electrical Goods ? 
They pay well; they sell all the year through, and par- 
ticularly throughout the building season. Scarcely a 
house goes up now in which an electrical outfit at more 
or less expense is not installed, and the installation has 
become a small matter of labor. For a matter of $20 or 
$30 a handsome little line can be added—if only of Door 
Bells and material for same. A half dozen 2% and 3 
inch Iron or Wood Box Bells, a couple of spools of No. 
18 Annunciator Wire, two or three dozen assorted Wood 
Pushes, a half dozen each Liquid and Dry Batteries, a 
few Bronze Pushes, extra Zincs, extra Sal Ammoniac, 
two or three Pear and Floor Pushes, and the stock is in 
and ready for business. There is no dead stock and 
profit is fair. 

Shoe Outfits, Leather and Cut Soles are still new stock 
for many retailers, and are in constant demand. Many 
merchants slight Bulk Seeds, in which there is splendid 
profit. Small stocks of fancy Box and Cabinet Trim- 
mings are carried by but few merchants, and are sala- 
ble every day in the year. Box Paints can be added at 
splendid profit by those who do not carry them. Dozens 
of suggestions might be offered as to small lines, always 
selling and always profitable. 


How About March Collections 


and your “left overs” from January and February ? 
If you have seen or written them all once or twice and 
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still have many left, is not this the month to get at it 
again ? The bulk of them are gotten by constant ham- 
mering, and a good collector in the house is worth his 
weight in gold. 

One of the very best ones in the Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation is the proprietor himself, who has made it a prac- 
tice for years, after writing and writing and receiving 
no reply, to again mail the account in a registered en- 
velope, thus insuring a receipt for same, and in nearly 
10 out of 12 cases it has brought the settlement 
of the account. There is no patent claimed on this 
method, and more of us might use it to advantage. 


March and Its Weather 


gives us much to look forward to, much hard work, a 
great deal of preparation, and when it is finally with us 
is never long enough for the work to be done. It is a 
good idea to be a little forehanded, start early and keep 
at it, seeing that each day brings some results toward 
the rush and hurry we are looking forward to. The first 
signs of spring and the coming of the birds should find 
us ready to throw open the doors to let in customers and 
push out the goods. 


FROM INDIANA. 

An enterprising house in Indiana give the following 
particulars in regard to what they do in March. They 
refer to the system of work and management that they 
have adopted as yielding the best results: 


A Busy Montn.—Of all the months March is the hard- 
est one for pleasure or business. However, we have 
largely overcome this in a business way by getting in 
our spring stock early, marking the goods, displaying 
samples, inviting customers to come and inspect, &e. 

CANVASSERS.—We also send men into the country to 
canvass the farmer trade and sell them Fencing, Imple- 
ments, Binder Twine, &c. We have been very successful 
In securing in this way orders for immediate or future 
delivery. Last season we sold six cars of Fencing in 
six weeks, besides a large quantity of other goods, and 
expect to do the same this season—that is, in March. 

IN THE STORE.—In the house we make every effort 
to get all goods in their place, cost and seling prices on 
each, price-lists revised, &c., thus saving many hours of 
time when the busy season opens. 

ADVERTISING.—We display and advertise this month 
such goods as will first be called for when spring opens, 
and in this way get them before the eye of our custom- 
ers every time they enter our store. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SPRING TRADE. 


A well-known house in Nebraska refer in the letter 
given below to the work especially of January and 
February, which indicates the preparation that is made 
for their March activities : 


AccouNTS.—With reference to our business methods 
we would say that as soon as the year is ended we make 
a great effort to get our books and collections into shape. 
Every book account if not paid promptly must be put 
into a note. We begin a new set of books and never 
transfer an unpaid account to the new book. 

INVENTORY.—While giving the office work the prin- 
cipal attention our stock clerks are going through the 
stock and arranging everything and getting ready for 
inventory, which takes place the last week in January. 

PURCHASES.—We invariably place all orders for spring 
goods in January, and, in fact, most of the summer 
goods, such as Binding Twine, Steel Goods, Wire Cloth, 
Poultry Netting, Woven Fencing, Screen Doors, Re- 
frigerators, Freezers, Stoves, &c., &c. 

RECEIVING Goops.—Our aim is to obtain the best 
spring datings possible and have the goods shipped in at 
once, getting them on display as soon as we can. When 
the invoice is completed the spring goods begin to come 
in and we are ready for any changes or alterations that 
may be advisable in displaying them. 

JANUARY WoRK.—While January is certainly the dull- 
est month of the year, it seems that we are busier and 
harder at work with the stock than if we had to wait 
on customers. 


No IpLeE Time.—We are never without work during 
the dull season, and always find plenty to occupy our 
time about the store, warehouse and shop. 


FROM A SOUTHERN MERCHANT. 


The following communication touches upon the March 
work of a Hardware store in Florida. It will be seen 
that our correspondent does not confine his efforts to 
Indoor work: 


March, in this section, is a good month to put away 
winter stock that has to be carried over, such as Heat- 
ing Stoves, Andirons, &c. It is a good plan to wrap the 
goods carefully and preserve them from rust or deface- 
ment. 

I usually look after spring orders in building materia} 
during March, and write letters to prospective custom- 
ers and watch the real estate transfers. Agricultural 
and Garden Tools take a prominent place in the sales 
during March. 


CULTIVATING PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS. 


From a Hardware house in Michigan, whose methods 
indicate that they are enterprising in the carrying on 
of their business, we have the following suggestive ad- 
vices in regard to their methods: 


Tue STORE IN MaArcu.—Having been through our 
stock, cleaning, renumbering and putting on new labels, 
we find our stock at March 1 in the best condition that 
it is during the year. 

THE Montn’s ImporTANce.—In actual cash business 
March is the lightest month of the year, but it is found 
that the success of their spring work depends largely 
upon their March efforts. 

ARRIVAL or Goops.—The first of the month their 
spring goods commence to arrive, and to this class of 
goods the best of their floor space is devoted. 

CULTIVATING TRADE.—At this time of the year, while 
there are many people in town, it is found that not much 
purchasing is done. Our correspondents make it a point 
not only for the principals in the business, but for their 
clerks to go out and visit people, drawing them out with 
a view to finding who are expecting to build or paint or 
make special purchases of any kind. 

PREMIUM TO CLERKS.—To the clerk presenting the 
largest list of such prospective customers a present Is 
made. Each clerk is allowed one hour a day for such 
visiting. The names thus obtained are placed on their 
weekly mailing list and circulars are regularly sent to 
them until they become interested to call, or it is ascer- 
tained that they have purchased elsewhere. 

Lists OF MECHANICS.—It is also ascertained who will 
be doing mason work, carpentry work, painting, &c., 
and if necessary to get in their good graces something 
new in the Tool line is presented. This has been found 
to be money well expended, as it often depends upon 
the mechanic whether the customer is satisfied or dis- 
satisfied. 

Stupy oF Goops.—They also endeavor to become 
thoroughly familiar with the new goods, both at their 
own store and those of their competitors. 

Accounts.—March is referred to as a “round up” 
for their last year’s accounts, and settlement in some 
way, by note if not in cash, is insisted upon. 


————— 


Wright Shovel Company’s New 
Catalogue. 


RIGHT SHOVEL COMPANY, Anderson, Ind., 
Arthur G. Sherman, manager of Eastern and 
export office, 14 Warren street, New York, have just is- 
sued a revised price-list of their Shovels, Spades and 
Scoops, Post, Drain and Ditching Spades, &c. Especial 
attention is called by the manufacturers to their line of 
Solid Socket Shovels and Spades of the standard styles, 
this socket also being used in connection with Irrigating, 
Molders’, Post, Drain and Ditching Spades, in addition to 
the same styles made in the regular way. 
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Cultivating Foreign Trade. 

HE following letter, which is from an American 
T Hardwareman now residing in London as the 
representative of important manufacturing interests, 
describes the foreign field as seen by him, and gives 
suggestions which should be of service to those desirous 
of securing trade abroad: 

Duty, not preference or choice, has called me to these 
foreign shores. My duties bring me in contact with all 
European countries, and I visit personally all these coun- 
tries at least once a year. I have never shirked work, 
but my energies here have been taxed to their limit. 
You can gain an idea of the work which a European 
business entails if you add to the perplexities of an 
American Hardwareman the issue of all trade literature 
and price-lists, in English, German and French. 

Principal Buying Terms. 

The percentage of dealers who buy in American 
values, f.o.b. New York, is small, the largest sales being 
made in foreign values, ¢c.i.f., or Franco verzollt, Eu- 
ropean seaports, while many dealers have their goods 
delivered in inland towns. This necessitates much in- 
formation, if the importer is prepared to quote freight 
and duty paid. The American manufacturer, if he does 
business successfully here, has much to learn, and must 
give much information. 


How to Quote Successfully. 


It is well far him to know that nine-tenths of his 
quotations are wasted energy and useless, partly be- 
cause they are not made in a way to be understood by 
the inquirer; partly because they are made in values 
which the foreigner would not reckon with if he could: 
others, because the inquiries are of would be agents in 
a 2 x 4 foot garret room, who want the control of a line 
of goods for a large stretch of country, without having 
the slightest prospects of success, being unknown to the 
commercial community. 

Would an American manufacturer in New Haven, 
Conn., quote on Hardware for San Francisco without 
knowing the position of the dealer to whom he quotes? 
Yet he does this every day if the inquiry comes from 
Europe. His large European agents are successfully 
working up a trade on his goods, yet he kills the hen 
which laid the golden egg 


Our Surplus and Europe. 


Europe, for many American manufacturers, is still 
tue dumping ground for their surplus or their poor stuff 
thrown on the market at any price. Judiciously handled 
the European business can be made profitably pro- 
ductive. 

If a representative of an American firm in London 
invites manufacturers of kindred lines to join them in 
lue representation of their goods for Europe, he will be 
informed that they have a large trade already and they 
prefer to do business direct. 


How Not to Succeed. 


It is folly to attempt to do business direct from 
America with Europe by correspondence without being 
established here. It is profitable for a time only to sell 
to one house in each European country. As a rule, in 
such cases the manufacturer loses his identity, and when 
this agent drops him he has to start all over again. The 
foreign agent while he controls this line will do a profit- 
able business, but soon he will either begin manufactur- 
ing the same goods, copying the patterns or get some 
one else to do so, and gradually the manufacturer will 
be dropped. 


How Foreign Manufacturers Have Profited. 


Many manufacturers will remember how this policy 
put a number of large manufacturers in Europe on their 
feet, and Machine Tool manufacturers will soon dis- 
cover that their foreign agents are becoming their com- 
petitors by starting to manufacture themselves, or in- 
ducing others to copy the American models. The ulti- 
mate result is that by concentrating their agencies with 
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one or two leading European firms they furnish the 
capital to start these foreign competitors, who become 
wealthy in a few years. 


Serving Many Masters. 


It is amusing to look through your columns, note the 
foreign agents of our manufacturers, and find that one 
foreign agent is able to represent as many as six Ameri- 
can manufacturers of the same line of goods. If an 
American and thoroughly representative house invites 
manufacturers to join them in pushing thetr goods in the 
European market on a strictly representative basis, the 
answer is invariably, “ We prefer to do business direct,” 
or * we will be glad to sell you, but you cannot represent 
us in Europe, because we already have valuable busi- 
ness.” 

Embarrassments of Importing Foreign Representatives. 

An importing American representative can hardly af- 
ford to sell American goods in the European market un- 
less he controls them. Business is too expensive here to 
do it for the benefit of others. He will have the first or- 
ders, he will introduce the goods, the maker will get the 
benefit. To illustrate: During my visit in the United 
States last fall, I called upon a manufacturer whose 
Tools I had introduced and sold largely. I wanted him 
to confine his sales to me, promising in return to confine 
myself to his goods and to handle no competing line, sell- 
ing his goods under his name, thereby giving him the 
benefit of the work done. He advised me that he had 
been making large sales direct, mentioning the name of 
a concern to whom he had made such sales. To my as- 
tonishment the name proved to be that of an old em- 
ployee of a firm to whom I had given the sale of the 
goods in their district, and who had left the firm’s em- 
ploy, thus compromising me in the most awkward man- 
ner. 

The short sightedness of American manufacturers and 
their failure to apply business principles in their dealings 
with Europe, which at home they find indispensable, are 
bound to harm them in the end. 

Advice to American Manufacturers. 


Our American manufacturer cannot afford to do busi- 
ness direct with Europe or do it through irresponsible 
salesmen, because he cannot judge the European market 
from his home office, and will harm rather than increase 
his chance of success in a foreign country unless he is 
fully posted through a local representative. No sales- 
man coming from the States can intelligently judge con- 
ditions here on a flying trip through the country as he 
could in the States. To illustrate: A certain line of 
Hardware was being sold in England at 70 per cent. 
discount, when from America came a manufacturers’ 
agent offeriug his competing line at 75 and 10 per cent. 

Six months passed and still he had found no takers, 
his price having killed confidence in his goods, while a 
cut of 5 per cent. would have firmly established him. 

Fixed and Contingent Expenses, 

Why do American manufacturers send boys to rep- 
resent them in the most difficult of markets, who look for 
their commission only and not for an employer’s profit ? 

Business cannot be done in Europe on the margin of 
American sales. It costs more to travel, more to live; 
there is a heavier income tax on your net income which 
takes that much out of your profit. Salaries and rents 
are higher, you must put on more airs, must wait for 
your money much longer and must put up with deduc- 
tions which would never be allowed at home, or fight 
continually. Inland deliveries cost more than the ocean 
freights, goods are pilfered in the docks, you must give 
Christinas boxes and contribute toward regattas of light- 
ermen. Some will deduct the stamps used in sending 
your remittances; the Russian custom house official takes 
heavy fines for little errors in the bill of lading, and you 
have even seen a bill from a European freight agent 
containing his charges for handling a package. 

Suggestions. 

My advice to American manufacturers is stay at 
home and sell through exporters, unless they know how 
to make a profit or to ally themselves with good rep- 
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resentative American houses who are established in 
Europe, if they cannot establish their own (this is ex- 
pensive), and the results will come, even if not all at 
once. 

They should send no‘traveling men here unless they 
are accomplished gentlemen, speaking French and Ger- 
man as well as English—no boys. They should apply for 
English, German and French patents on all improve- 
ments, but especially for German in connection with the 
American patent. They should register their trade- 
marks in all these coutries in addition to the registration 
in America. If this is not done before the improvements 
are offered for sale in these countries their improvements 
are common property, and if they prove of value will 
be adopted at once by foreign makers. Therefore the 
value of patents and trade-marks in foreign countries 
cannot be overestimated. 

American manufacturers who are willing to work on 
these lines wil! succeed in building up a good business 
in Europe, as profitable as their American business. 


Ee . —_ 


Hardware in the Philippines. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Iron for the Philippines, 
HE new Philippines are very much in want of Iron 
for manufacturing purposes. Iron is wanted for 
the manufacture of Tools, Farming Implements, Build- 
ing Trimmings, Weapons and hundreds of other articles. 
The wheelwrights are looking everywhere for Iron with 
which to repair and construct vehicles. The mining en- 
gineers are paying large sums of money for pieces of 
old Iron for use in the various mining enterprises. Own- 
ers of sugar cane crushing machinery, proprietors of 
machine shops and the shipbuilders are offering all 
sorts of prices for Iron, Steel and other metals. Yet it 
is almost an impossibility to buy Iron in the islands. 
One may visit a dozen machine or wheelwright shops 
and he will see that the workmen are making every- 
thing of something else. 


How Old Material is Utilized. 

I have seen these native machine workers produce 
hundreds of different kinds of Metal Implements and 
parts of machinery from old Vehicle Springs and Wagon 
Tires. 

In fact the great Iron supply of the islands seems 
to have been obtained from the old Tires and Springs of 
vehicles shipped here from Spain for the past generation 
or two. Spain never made any arrangements for the 
supply of suitable Iron for the islands, although it is a 
well-known fact that there are vast deposits of Iron in 
the mines of Mindano, Cebu, Negros and Panay. How- 
ever, none of these mines are worked for their valuable 
ores and they cannot be counted as anything in the 
present demand for Iron. 


Why New Iron Material is Needed. 

There is a great need of new Iron everywhere. You 
can go into every shop in a city or town in any of the 
islands of the Philippines and, although you may not 
hear the same story of more Iron wanted, for the reason 
that the metal workers of the country are used to getting 
along without a supply, you will observe the shortage 
in this valuable metal by the way in which the work- 
men are filling the void. 

Your correspondent visited the shops of Luzon, Panay 
and most of the other islands during the past few months 
and noticed the same conditions in all, except, perhaps, a 
few of the shops in the immediate vicinity of Manila. 
In a few of the latter shops they seemed to have a fairly 
good supply of Iron, which they had purchased from one 
of the new Iron and Metal stores lately opened in the 
city of Manila. But in all of the other places the only 
metal worked was old scraps and such pieces of cor- 
roded, rusted, broken and generally defective Iron as 
could be collected from the waste heaps of the country. 


Old Iron 30 Cents a Pound. 
The Spanish authorities failed to furnish the islands 
with a great many things, but they were good enough 
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to sell to the rich of the country many thousands of 
poorly built vehicles. The land owners, merchants and 
many others of the islands have always purchased freely 
of the Spanish Carriage makers, with the result that 
the country is well supplied with wheeled vehicles. Dur- 
ing the past 100 years many thousands of these vehicles 
have been cast away and permitted to decay upon the 
junk piles. One may look upon these wrecks of past 
days and he will note that every particle of Iron has 
been removed from them. As soon as a vehicle has 
finished its days of usefulness the same is turned over 
to the nearest wheelwright, machinist or metal worker, 
who proceeds to remove every bit of Iron, paying for the 
same 10, 15, 20 and often as high as 380 cents gold per 
pound. If it were not for the Iron secured from the 
cast away vehicles of the country the smiths of the 
islands would have been in bad circumstances during 
the past generation. Oftentimes the Iron furnished the 
machinists by collectors of Iron is so badly corroded 
that an American machinist would not use it. Force 
of circumstances, however, compels the native workman 
to utilize the metal, no matter how bad its condition may 


be. 
The Philippine Junk Dealer. 


The collectors of old scraps of Iron in the islands make 
considerable money. They go from town to town and 
buy up old vehicles and any devices that may have Iron 
on them. They then remove the Iron and sell it to the 
consumers at good prices. It appears peculiar that 
there should be a shortage of Iron in a country which 
has been populated so long. During the past few months 
two or three very good machinery and general supply 
stores have been opened in Manila, and these stores are 
carrying lines of Iron, which they sell at reasonable 
prices, but it will be a long time before Iron workers 
through the islands get into the custom of buying new 
Iron, so long have they been obliged to utilize and work 
over the old scraps. In Iloilo one of the general supply 
stores which carries Hardware has put in a supply of 
Iron, but it is of not much avail to the general Iron 
worker for the reason that as soon as the owners of the 
store receive a new stock of Iron some one else always 
buys it up immediately at greatly advanced prices and 
gives no chance for the ordinary buyer to get a share, 
unless, perchance, he is on the wharf when the goods are 
landed. 

Quick Sales; Large Profits. 


The same conditions prevail on Negros, where the 
writer happened to be at one time when a ship arrived 
with some supplies of Iron. The purchaser operated a 
local store and invested about $500 gold in Iron. He 
managed to get some of the Iron as far as his store 
where his customers could look at it, but the greater 
portion was bought up at high prices by men on the 
wharf. The store keeper told me he wanted to retain 
some of the Iron so as to carry a stock to accommodate 
his regular customers, but he could not resist the 
tempting cash offers of the men who approached him on 
the wharf. This native store keeper cleared about $1000 
gold in cash on what he sold at the wharf and had some 
of the Iron left with which to furnish customers at 
retail. 

Iron for Tool Making. 


There have been a great many tools manufactured 
in the Philippines during the past few months—more 
so than ever before in the history of the islands. If 
one goes among the tool makers he will be surprised to 
observe under what adverse conditions they are making 
tools. Old Carriage Springs and Wheel Tires form the 
principal metal from which the needed tools are made. 
Often this metal is eaten through by corrosion. Scale 
can be scraped off in several thicknesses. Quite a goodly 
sized piece of iron is worked down to small propor- 
tions when the defective part is removed. Yet these 
pieces of refuse metal are highly treasured. They are 
kept locked up constantly. The owner values them at 
high prices. If the scarcity is very great, the Iron is 
practically priceless for the time being. 
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Filipinos Apt Pupils. 

All sorts of tools are being made by the local shops 
at the present time, the Americans having furnished 
the patterns. The native workmen will take an Ameri- 
can model of a Hammer, Chisel, Rake, Hoe, Pick Axe, 
Shovel, &c., and work out the same from rusted old 
bits of Iron that the average American would consider 
valueless. It requires much labor and patience on the 
part of the workmen, but they finally succeed in pro- 
ducing the desired tool. These shops of the islands in 
which tools are made would pay exceedingly good rates 
for supplies of Tool Steel and Iron. Anvils are very 
much wanted by them. I have seen the best of workmen 
in the native shops use wretched Anvils composed of 
worn and broken bits of metal. In some cases the 
natives have formed Anvils by bolting bits of Iron 
together. They would, so several informed me, pay any 
price asked for proper Anvils, as they were much 
hindered in their work by the lack of them. 


In the Machine Shops. 


There are none who suffer so much from the lack of 
Iron as the machinists of the country. I have seen shops 
practically idle for weeks at a time, with many orders 
ahead, owing to no Iron being available. Orders are 
constantly belug received from the sugar cane crushers, 
the operators of the oil factories, the miners and others 
for parts of machinery which have given out and need 
renewal, and often these orders cannot be filled for 
weeks and sometimes months. I have known of cases 
where certain parts of broken machinery could not be 
repaired until a certain ship arrived with the needed 
metal, and the delay was four months. 


Scrap from Ruined Plantations. 

The collectors of Iron have been able to get some 
pretty good hauls of metal from the burned and 
deserted sugar mills of the country recently. The metal 
secured in these places is utilized by the machine shops. 

Gears are wanted by the miners and manufacturers 
and great difficulty is experienced by the shops in get- 
ting metal with which to manufacture them. The Span- 
ish used a form of disk for clamping the great walls of 
the churches and convents of the islands, and in places 
where these buildings have gone to ruins the local ma- 
chinists secure these disks and shape them into gears. 
All sorts of schemes have to be resorted to by the native 
machinists to fill an order. 





Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 


ciation. 


MEETING of the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association was held 
at Asheville, N. C., last week, the deliberations extend- 
ing over three days. The most important matter consid- 
ered was the selection of the time and place of their next 
annual convention. After a thorough canvass, Asheville 
was determined on, with the Battery Park Hotel as 
headquarters. June 4, 5, 6 and 7 were decided on as the 
days for holding the meeting. The committee regretted 
to disappoint their Cleveland friends, who were so cour- 
teous in inviting the association to meet in their city, 
but felt that the best interests of the association would 
be better served by meeting in Asheville. 


EE 


The Alton Shovel Company. 


EALL BROS., Alton, Ill, who are well-known manu- 
facturers of Miners’ Tools and Supplies of all kinds, 

have determined to enlarge their business, and will go 
extensively into the manufacture of Shovels of all kinds, 
including hollow back and plain back. The new cor- 
poration will be known as the Alton Shovel Company, 
and will be entirely separate from the Mining Too] cor- 
poration of Beall Bros. The shareholders will be Charles 
Beall, Sr., Edmond Beall, J. Wesley Beall and Chas. L. 
Beall. The capital stock of the new corporation will be 
ample for the purpose, and a large number of men will 
be employed. The machinery for the plant has all been 
contracted for, including machines for making handles. 
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The expected capacity of the plant is 200 dozen shovels 
per day. The contract for the building, which will be 
60 x 165 feet in dimensions, has been let, and the com- 
pany hope to be in active operation within 60 days. 





Keeping Track of Shop Work. 


The value of any blank for keeping track of shop 
work when all kinds of plumbing, heating and tinsmith- 
ing are done depends upon its adaptability to all the 
different branches. The card which we have repro- 
duced is used by the H. W. Keeler Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., and while it is filled out with different 
kinds of sheet metal work to show its use, it is also well 
qualified for use by a man sent out to fix a conductor 
pipe, put a washer on a faucet, put up a gaslight bracket, 
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Card for Keeping Track of Shop Work 


clean a range, put a new grate in a furnace or do apy 
similar job. The size of the card is 4 x 6% inches, but 
it can be made larger if necessary. Provision is made on 
the card for the date, the name of the workman, the 
time consumed on each job and the stock used. Num- 
bers designate the different jobs, while the stock used on 
each job has a corresponding number. Thus job “ No. 1. 
Getting out tin for Jones’ job” required a box of M. F. 
tin. This form of card has proved satisfactory to the 
company, who remark that they have yet to find a form 
better suited to their purpose. 
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The Hockaday Hardware Company. 


HE HOCKADAY HARDWARE COMPANY, Wichi- 
ta, Kan., will about March 12 begin excavating for 

a new building which they intend erecting at once. 
Their new quarters will be a substantial brick structure, 
120 x 125 feet, three stories and basement. In the con- 
struction of their new building their aim will be strength 
and convenience. Mr. Hockaday has spent considerable 
time in going over the country inspecting new and up 
to date Hardware buildings and getting new ideas. The 
Hockaday people have cenducted in Oklahoma since It 
was opened for settlement in 1889 three very successful 
retail Hardware stores in Kingfisher, Enid and El Revo. 
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Apvices from Portland, Ore., state that the Marshall- 
Wells Hardware Company of Duluth, Minn., have leased 
a large warehouse at the corner of East Morrison and 
First streets. The building is 100 x 100 feet, two stories 
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Rack for Transom Lifters. 


HE display and sale rack for Transom Lifters here 
T illustrated is in use by the Springfield Hardware 
Company of Svringfield, Ohio. The rack is about 6 feet 
square and is fastened to an out of the way wall space. 
Twelve single curved tip harness hooks are screwed to 
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Rack for Transom Lifters. 


the back, in the positions shown in the cut. Six and 
8 inch hooks are used, the larger at the bottom. The 
hooks accommodate six sizes of Lifters—3 x 4, 4 x \4, 
4x 5-16, 5 x 5-16, 5 x % and 6 x 3%. When Transom 
Lifters are received each part is tied compactly to the 
main body, after which a small sized coin envelope con- 
taining the necessary screws is attached to each Lifter, 
thus making them ready for sale and delivery. 


—_ 


Movable Sash Weight Bins. 


HE bins shown in the accompanying cut are not 
i nailed to the floor, but may be moved to any part 
of the store, if a rearrangement of stock is found de- 
sirable. The bins are simple in construction and provide 
for the following pound sizes: 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16 
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Movable Sash Weight Bins. 


and 1 pound additions, with the sizes marked plainly 
above each bin. We are indebted to the Springfield 
Hardware Company, Springtield, Ohio, for advices in 
regard to this method of handling Sash Weights. In 
this connection they suggest that, when ordering 
Weights, if not in carload lots, a large saving in freight 
will be made by having them come wired in bundles. 
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Among the Hardware Trade. 


Carlisle & Grimes, wholesale and retail Hardware, 
Cambridge, Ohio, have just added to their former line 
a full assortment of Stoves and Ranges, Tinware and 
House Furnishings. 

O. J. Combest has bought the Hardware business 
formerly conducted by T. C. Delaney at Paducah, Texas. 

A. H. Van Pelt, Ballinger, Texas, has admitted a 
partner in his Hardware, Stove and Farm Implement 
business, and the style is now Van Pelt & Kirk. 

J. C. Faickney, with store at Columbia, Texas, has 
purchased the business of William Penman at Angleton, 
and will continue it as a branch establishment. 


The Devenish Hardware Company are successors to 
Plough & Waters at Pullman, Wash. 


Wilfong & Holley have succeeded Crawford & Wil- 
fong in the Hardware, Stove and Farm Implement 
business in Crandall, Texas. 

Straus, Housewright & Co. have succeeded E. Straus 
in the sale of Hardware, furniture, &c., at Wylie, Texas. 
The firm have lately moved into a new brick building, 
35 x 100 feet in dimensions, two stories, and expect to 
double their former trade. 


Leftwich & Rutherford are successors to Holtzclaw & 
Rutherford, Tioga, Texas. The former stock has been 
materially increased. 


The Howell Hardware Company have purchased the 
business formerly conducted by Thornhill Bros., Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. The interior of the store has been re- 
modeled. 


Brittson Bros., Decatur, Ind., are building an addition 
to their establishment which will be used as a special 
salesroom for Buggies and Wagons. 

Weimers, Ruckert & Co. have lately opened up in the 
Stove, Tinmware, Shelf Hardware and Mining Supply 
business in Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Harris & Stickel have succeeded Pettee & Cecil in 
the Hardware business in Princeton, Ill. 


A. I. Lande has succeeded Lande Bros. in the Hard- 
ware, Tinware, Stove, Farm Implement and Sporting 
Goods business in Graettinger, Iowa. The store has 
been enlarged and is now 20 x 100 feet. 


E. L. & C. C. Ahrenbeck have succeeded Ahrenbeck 
& Terrell in the Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implement, Crockery, Mill Supply and Buggy and 
Harness business at Navasota, Texas. 








W. J. Thomanson has admitted a partner in his Hard- 
ware, Stove and Farm Implement business in Cotton- 
wood, Texas, and the style is now Thomanson, Wristen 
& Co. 

E. Sprankle and W. S. Golden, both of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, expect to open up in the Hardware business in 
Creston, Iowa, about April 1. 


W. A. Phifer has opened a new Hardware store at 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Mr. Phifer will crrry a full line of 
Shelf and Builders’ Hardware and Farming Implements. 
He has had eleven years’ experience in the business, 
having been five years with Gillam & Conelly, Morgan- 
town, N. C., and the balance with Montgomery & Craw- 
ford, Spartanburg. 





Sugg & Lauderdale, Dyersburg, Tenn., will enlarge 
their warehouse and equip the store with new shelving 
and fixtures. The firm expect to open a jobbing depart- 
ment early this summer. 
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Holland & Cooper have succeeded Perry & Hendricks 
in the Hardware, Agricultural Implement and Wagon 
business in Midlothian, Texas. 


The Hardware stock of the Carlson Hardware Com- 
pany, Gothenburg, Neb., was recently destroyed by fire. 
The net loss above insurance was $1500. 


Tucker & Son have bought the Hardware, Stove, Tin- 
ware and Sporting Goods business of J. B. Hughes, 
Lamont, O. T. The new firm will add a line of Farm 
Implements, Buggies and Wagons as soon as a new 
building, 46 x 80 feet, now in course of erection, is 
completed. 


H. M. Hendrickson’s store at Fessenden, N. D., was 
burned out a short time since. The loss was $4500, with 
insurance of $3200. Mr. Hendrickson will not resume 
business. 


The firms of Gaston & Sprinkel, Baird & Jones and 
Thomas & Dobbins, Cameron, Texas, have consolidated 
their interests under the style of Gaston & Sprinkel 
Mercantile Company, who will carry the following de- 
partments: General Hardware and Farm Implements, 
Crockery and Glassware, Stoves and Wagons, Furni- 
ture, Saddlery and Harness, and dry goods and gro- 
ceries. 


Albert Russell has purchased the retail Hardware 
business formerly conducted by I. T. Drake at Madelia, 
Minn. 


Moehle & Tscharner, dealers in Hardware and Im- 
plements, Okawville, Ill, have disposed of their Imple- 
ment department to C. Schmidt. At the end of 1901 
Mr. Tscharner will retire, and Fred. Moehle will con- 
tinue under his own name. 


E. Ewart has sold his interest in the Hardware firm 
of Ewart & Marshall, Sedalia, Mo., to R. J. Howe, and 
the business is now being conducted under the style 
of Marshall-Howe Hardware Company. The company 
handle Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, 
Sporting Goods and Blacksmiths’ Supplies, at wholesale 
and retail. The establishment is undergoing a general 
renovation and new shelving is being put in. 


N. ‘W. West has disposed of his interest in the Julius 
Lewis Hardware Company, Raleigh, N. C., to his part- 
ners, Charles B. Hart and Frank T. Ward, who will 
continue under the former style. 


McWilliams Brothers have succeeded W. E. Cole in 
the Hardware, Stove and Farm Implement business in 
Monroe, Neb. 


The establishment of E. Cook at Tolono, Lll., was 
recently destroyed by fire. Most of the stock was saved. 
Mr. Cook will rebuild as soon as the weather will permit. 


J. Payne Hardison has succeeded the Shires & Hardi- 
son Hardware Company, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


Easton Trading Check Company, Easton, Pa., have 
just embarked in business at that point, handling a full 
line of Hardware, Tools and Stoves. 


Harry E. Gross has opened a new Hardware store at 
5 West Twentieth street, Baltimore, Md. He will also 
carry a full line of Paints, &c. 


W. H. Morris has lately entered the Hardware field 
at Edgefield, 8S. C. 


George M, Meader, Hardware, Stove and Farm Im- 
plement merchant, Sibley, Iowa, has admitted his two 
sons to partnership in his business and the firm style 
is now Meader Bros. & Co. 


<i 
_ 





U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Company, 121 
Worth street, New York, have recently secured large 
contracts for supplying the United States Government 
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with seamless brass tubes. As the United States Gov- 
ernment subject all tubes purchased to very critical 
tests, the company express themselves as especially 
pleased at this indorsement of their product. We are 
also advised that from the same source considerable 
quantities of seamless brass and copper tubes are being 
supplied to contractors now constructing war vessels 


of the Government. 
jationdshsiicniceiidiiabiiie sistemas 


Egg Beater and Cream Whip. 

To their large line of egg beaters the Standard Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., have added a new egg beater and 
cream whip. The frame is made of steel brightly pol- 
ished. To work the beater the power is applied to a spur 
gear, which engages a pinion on whose shaft are at- 
tached two eccentrics which give a rapid motion to the 











Egg Beater and Cream Whip. 


wire dashers. The manufacturers refer to this as a 
marked improvement in beaters, and an important addi- 
tion to their already large variety, which has been grad- 
ually developed during the twenty years they have been 


manufacturing. 
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The Ole Olsen Lawn Rake. 


The Ole Olsen lawn rake, of which the Piqua Handle 
& Mfg. Company, Piqua, Ohio, are manufacturers, and 
C. M. Avery & Co., 165 Lake street, Chicago, IIL, are sell- 
ing agents, is illustrated in Fig. 1. The manufacturers 





Fig. 1.—The Ole Olsen Lawn Rake. 


state that the handle, head and teeth are made of well 
seasoned, straight grained hard wood, and are oil fin- 
ished; that the malleable ferrule connecting the head to 
handle possesses great strength, and is very attractive. 
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The teeth are made of extra selected stock, and so con- 
structed, it is claimed, that when once driven into posi- 
tion they will never shrink from place. They have an 
even taper and cannot bend and clog like metal teeth. 
Fig. 2 shows the knob at the end of the teeth, set by a 
patented process, that prevents the teeth from dropping 
out. It is pointed out that the curved heads admit of 
only four to six teeth coming in contact with the surface 
of the lawn at one time, the teeth on either side of the 





Fig ? The 1 » at the End of the Teeth, 


center doing their work perfectly without tearing up the 
grass. The head being curved, in raking the materials 
are thrown toward the center of the rake. When de 
sired, the rakes are also furnished with straight heads. 


Humphryes [lfg. Company’s Tubular Well 
Pumps. 


The Humphryes Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, are 
placing on the market a new line of tubular well pumps. 





Fia Does eee ’ Well Pump H 804 


Fig. 1 illustrates their nodel H 804. In this the 2-inch 
tubular pipe is extended up through the base and is 
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screwed in the stock as indicated. Fig. 2 shows another 
pump, H 805, which is designed to fit over a 3-inch cas- 
ing, and is tapped out for 14-inch pipe. In these pumps 
the rods and valves are easily reached and adjusted. 
The same style pump is made with hand and wind mill 
set lengths. The company are offering, also, a new line 





Fig. 2.— Tubular Well Pump H 805. 


of porcelain lined pitcher spout pumps and porcelain 
lined cylinders. 





Detachable Hold Back Hinge. 


The Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., have just 
brought out a flat spring detachable hold back screen 
door hinge, which they have named the No. 50 Detach- 
able. The hinge is so made that the two leaves are 
held together by the tension of the spring, requiring 
no pin to keep them fastened. The cam which operates 
the spring is made in the form of a bridge and not 





No. 50 Detachable Hold Back Hinge. 


with a solid face. When it is desired to detach the 
hinge, this can be done by inserting a nail or other piece 
of metal under the bridge of the cam, which throws the 
tension on the leaf on which the spring is mounted. 
The door is then lifted off. The spring is of the best 
quality of steel and holds the door shut firmly, while 
it at the same time enables the door to be held back 
when thrown over the center of the hinge. The hinge 
is attractive in design, and the company claim that it is 
the quickest acting and most desirable hinge of this 
class in the market. The trade is supplied through 
Warren McArthur, 19 and 21 Randolph street, Chicago. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MARCH 12, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods | 

that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
rer,are printed in Italics, and the prices named represent those 
rent in the market as obtainable by the fair retail Hard- 

are trade, whether from manufacturers or jobbers. They 

pply to such quantities of goods as are usually purchased by 

tail merchants. Very small orders and broken packages of. 
ten command higher prices, while lower prices are frequently 
viven to larger buy ers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, ahs are 
responsible for their correctness. They usually represent 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means | 


of the — @. Thus 8314(@33% &10% signifies that the 
price of the goods in question ranges from 3314 per cent. dis- 
ount to 8314 and 10 per cent. discount. 





1901. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
Iron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 8, 1900), which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
— as &@ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 

trades. 


| Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hardware 
Lists’? has been issued and contains the list prices of many 
| leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
| suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 
ware Merchants. 





Cheap, Handled Axes. .....$5.50 75 
Beve ed, add 25c doz. patient 


Aajusters Blind—- 
Axle Grease—Ssee Grease, Aris. 


De omestic, # doz. $3.00.... -33408316%1 05 
WOrtin'B. coccapccesccegncecescccce+geaseee 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


Window Stop— 


ves’ Patent, .....s.ccccccecce scene 25258 | V0. 1 Gane. 
Piouia's Perfection ecevcecccccerecceeceee 50% | No. 1'4 Com. New Style 
No. 8, Solid Colla 


Iron or Steel. | 


Regular Short Lap sotio@soetiess | Borers, Tap— 





Standard .........0. 608: 104 10@70£5% | Borers Tap, Rin with Handle: 
| Laght Standard........... -70@70k10% | Inch... : re 1¢ 1%  ] 
Cotton— Per doa... $s. 450, 5.00 su 
Rossendale-Redd B, & H. C OGD coves ® sees 
Sehinx Brand. = didmamarts G0&10% Per Doz “ee $7.50 10.96 
Durable Brand..........ce0 ses -sesee 704 eran Mfg. Co. a we. | No. 1. $1.25; No. 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench tg \ctgeer-d- omega as@von 





asnmneniiian-te Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, £c. 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle Ansis., Wepaeaeneee* #D ber 49 }4 
-Budden, sanknsdee 
Horseshoe brand, ae ~ digas 
a KT) 
Imported— 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole...... +++ SM@l4¢ 
Peter Wright’S....cc.ccccess 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00............ o+20% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, & 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull & Hoyt vo. 
Lots of 1 dos.. 


ceecccccece ‘Bor 
Lots of 3 d0Z...0.++- erassssneneeces se 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur,........ 70#10@.. 
Boring Machine Augers........ 
60k 108: 10@ 704 10% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist........60@60e10% 
Jennings’ Pattern: 
Auger Bits.... acs c OR ILEQ OS 






d’s Auger and Car 
DSS ae fos 16@408108105 
porstper aby 5 I TE cccanacegens 25% 
Cc. enn 
No. vest lip. p._ Be Jennings st... .40% 
No. 30. 


Russell wt. : &10kz 
rote sista ows 
Pugh’s Black. % 
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eeeeeee 


Pugh’s Jenning i + evcececeseesd0% 
Snell’s Auger cogesccccoccccccccoc OO 
Snell’s Bel cecccecceces 
Snell’s Car Bits, ogeeces 


wo 60% 
= vas 8 Scaatnes ‘Rite (R. Jennings’ 


HOR e ee eee tetas eseseee 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List,.....0..0-0s 65Q@ESLSS | C 


Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, $18; large, $26 ..... 50&104 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, 


dos., 826; No. 2, $18....... .50&10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co., es 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut. gro, $2.00@2.75 


German Pattern.. gro. $3.25@4L.50 
Double Cut, makers’ ‘ieee’. ¥ 
5045 @50k10% 

Holiow Augers— 
. Bonney Pattern, per doz, $il. omit. - 


ORE ETHER EEE EERE eH eee 


BOW WU edbsntiake <cconssaenae oon 

U WOR peabadas® “acenesseheusanen ios 
Ship Augers and Bits— 

Ford's... sentiinestsietiecesnénn o0ecceces 00408 

Snel cae. ‘se aeensqausepeencocscnncs Oil 

C.K. Seiiiigs & 863" ; , 
L’Hommedieou’s ..........e000.0.15210% 
Watrous’ eeteaes sceadveeheedemead 40% 


Awl Hafts, Bee Hafts, Awi. 





Nos. 15 to nar 
Nos. 19 to 22.. 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not burned. : 
Cc 
Common and Concord, turned, .lb. ¢c 
ay Xe coeemecsstees sengescsgesseedbs 9c 
ala — ash— 
ouseaie new sw lt. e0ee eee 
Puilman’s ... 





2-508 
---60% 






prin 
ng Balances . 
Chatillon’s Light Spe. Balances... 40&10 
Chatillon Straight Balances.. eocee 404 | 
Chatillon Circular Balances ......--..- 50% 
Chatillon’s Large Dial... ......0.-+0.+++! 20% 
UID a ccncnnvesarnecdicesusnes : veces 50% 
gard wi dl Wire, Barb. 
ars— 

Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb., per 1b.. 


S@34c 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 18, '8£.30¢10% 


Chattillon’s No. 1.......... eoccvccceccceOOe 

Chattillon’s No. 9. .....0.ccsccecvccec cece 40: 
Seatere— Eggs— 

Standard 


No. S Steet’ Handle Dover.® gro. $6. 50 
No, 10 Cast Handle Dover..# gro. $8 
No. 10 Steel Handle Dover.# gro $3 00 
No. 15 Extra Heavy “— gro. $15.00 
eovecccvcgtocceccoccss 0.00 
Taplin ¥ ae oe 
iam ate size...... 
No. beg Regular 7 size. 
No. 102 Regular Family size ‘tinn: 


No. 150 Large Family size........ 
No. 152 Large Family size, tinn 


Lyon’s, Standard size..... “RB dos® 1. 7 
onder aes & Co.)....+5 a) gro. 38 


Belio 
Blacksmith, Standard List.70@70&10% 
$ E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .@&1u< 
E. Jennings & Co., Hand........... 83145 


Blacksmiths— 
Inch.. 30 32 84 36 10 
Each. $3.50 3. 16.225 28085 35 6.15 


each. $4.00 b.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7 7.50 


ge eal 


0. 
3.50 





o 


Inch.. 
Fe 96.75 W195 $50 9.60 12-00 Li's 
prane- 
Inch... 8 10 
2 75 bas 4.50 6-00 6.7 é 75 
gite- Cow— 
orccceses FRS@IELI1ON 


Hi i grade... cecccccccces see T@ 100108 
Fmd ad scielineiente ron coe OTE ee 
pccndces nines 


Net Prices. 


oe ee. ee 


Texas Star.. eececcsoceces 
Do 


POPPE eCeECSeCrri lt TT eet ree, 












| 
ng i e10@sociotoe 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
ag River Tire Benders and Upset- 


Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upestters. 
40@50% 


| Bicycle Goods— 

John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list: 
CE occnccvcensseeccesosncecccccuséeut 
Parts.... 
—,, 
Tubes.. 








Bits— 
, Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &£o.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—See Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners -—See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—See Staples, 
Blind. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... 70Q@70¢ 10% 
Cleveland Steel........... 50&10@60&104 

Ford’s Star Brand Self iateteating.. e 
60e1 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand.. . 


| 50. &ios 

es AM potent Automatic wan and 

| DT ss nius ced bbsadebih setae eaedduaie 30% 

siowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron... . 50% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 


Zinc, Crystal, Bc. ... ....00++ee50h10% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Jan. 30, '95..70824@..« 
Norway Iron, $3.00, “list Oct. 7, "Bh. . 
75@76e10% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 2/,.°99... 
Qs 


80( Od 10% 

Bolt Ends, list Jan. 80,'95....... 
208 10824@..< 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99.70810824%@. .< 
Machine with C.P., C. &@ T. Nuts.70% 
Nore—The rapid advances in manwv 
Sacturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut 

prices freely. 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brags 
Knob: 
, ” a $ 4 6 8 
Per doz...$0.88 .86 ss 67 80 
Cast Iron Spring wher : 
ay ceeueee cecce 8 10 
P OlB oss cccue $1.00 1.25 1, i 
Cast ‘iron Chain, Flat, Japan 
wd: goss 190 1.60 
Oat ‘Tron Shutter, Knobs 
beeece pabeoee 8 10 
in ies ibaid to: 60 90 1.15 
Wrought Barret Brass Knob: 


s @). 6 
For dns. gous 40 .61 .70 1,28 
Wrought Barrel .... ++ +eeTOP1IO@75L5% 





60&10% | Wrought * Bronzed. LOB5@ 50k 10% 
Awis— 5 5&10% Wrought Flush. B, K.. bod 10-9608 104 
Brad desler 010% | Wrought Shutter... .Lodloét 5% 
indled ...+2s-.0..970, $8.75Q3.10 seigeiaigion | Wrought Sune 08 
handled, Bhiswtiiered ed.gro, aie. She Ives’ Patent Door.........cs+e...c00-0- 
‘handled, Patent.....gro. “66 70¢ Ib. 24 
Pey Aw geome cers oo. 2@2\4c Stove and Plow— 
hawited, Patent....gro. $1@$ic Steel Alloy Church a re EE e.- biipantpedecs seunteed 1 Ave 
at ‘ohare Shouldered.gro.65 70¢ ot & Hobbs Mfg. Co t ---. SOIR am teeevceses 
‘andled, Com gro. $3.50@'.. 00 Belting— Rubber— Common re— ae 
Handled, Booket. bro. 611. 50@ 12.00 | Agricultural (Low Grade).75210@.508 Americac Screw Company: 
wl d Tool Se pre noceceeede 75&10% pecwar Thilo. I list Oct. 16, °84......75% 
wl an 0° ts—Ssee pwr a seseesceeceseses 2O@70@108 | Eagle Phila., list Oet. 16, '€4.....-...85% 
Sets, Awl and Tool. Ee PR 3h Pee Tage, lis’ Dec. 98, °"G0...00004. TTS 
Axes— fitgh Gra > 0€10@50@ 1085s | “ Norway Phila., list Oct. Oct. 16, '84....754 
Firat vy, best "irantage-oo@ess Beamiess Stitched, Lmpertal.........a%¢| Eafe Phila. list Oot, 16, "gs 
iret Qu other PD MONEE consevuvessonsivdas seoneees ..BO&5S | Port Chester Bolt & ut Coun pany. 
J ora' Special Brande: TNE D aking cccoccasces<cnses «+++ -60&5% | Empire, list Dec. 28, * i vad 
oa Quality... .....00< 85. Leather— Keystone Phila. list Oot, '64.. ih 
tt Quality. .....ccoccecessse- $6.95 | Katra Heavy, Short Lap. jobrincr Norway Phila , list Oct. ’84.........758 





Boring Machines—ae ie- 
chines, Boring. 
Boxes Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & CO.....seereeeersesees M08 
Seavey’s, per doz., $80....0.--.++co+ees40% 
Braces— 
one ien Braces are sold at net 


taemnen Ball, American..$1.15@1.26 
ey ere ne ae ae 
Fray’s Genuine Seer sceenes 

Fray’ s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 2071 


© ‘e Jennings et Gsnccoeacassmene & 108 
S. & W. Co., Peck’s PatentSd&lomoes 
- rackets— 
Wrouoht Steel........ 
Pall gase Wire Shelf; 


Broken Weegccousece 
Griffin's Pressed Steel. 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets.... 

Bright Wire Coods—See 

Wire and Wire Goods, 
worollers— 

Wire Goods ecccee ceccee  U@TOR104 

Buckets, Well and Fire— 


Gusta Saw— 
MGOREEE....ccccccccessccccccce # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 

Butts— Brass— 


Wrought list Se e “88 ee ee 40 
Cast Brass, Tieboat’s... one 


-60@50@ 10% 
Fast Joint. Narrow.. ....-40 10% 
oa often sell the Ollowing 
Loose Joint... «0000 O@20B5% 
Loose SaetosnoseosnetenesEe 70854 
Mayer's Ht e eeesesececes T0Q@70&54 
| Parliament Butts....... eee . 702 6% 

Wreuset’ Steel— 
pe 
Table and Back Flaps.. 
| Narrow and Brest... 


sore eeeseees 





76@75R58 


Steeple ple Tip 
Bronzed Wrt, Nar. a inside Blind 
De tvxiuisnee dads 508 10@50& 10454 


Cages, Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass 

8000. 5000, 1100 sertes.............,...5% 
Price pebienappbeaenes woos BSNS 
itt, 0, 300, 606 0 and 900 series... (4 


- 4081 
Hen 
euerzz Bro series. 


wie = Enameled. .72.07.77777°" 4oR10% 
f = 


a rs—See | raanes, 

alks. Toe an eel— 
os eseeess cay A b. 84 @he 
Perkins’ oon veer : WA@* Ac 
Perkins’ Sh 


s 


ndkeuate a 
BED. cccccoscccecensece # b Sie 
Can Openers—See Openers, Can 


Cans, Milk— 
Iilinois oe, o1 75 


Iowa hy et _ eee 
o Pattern. - 
“20 


‘ew York Patt’rn3.00 

ae — 
ns _- 

Butalo $0! Onl Camat 


8 
$43.00 60. 00 


nef vi. 22 
G. oe -* 
F. L.. 


Primers— 


Berdan $1.00.. PPRe ee rseees 
B. L. Oaps (Sturtevant Sieiss” 


SO RT ae . 000d 
All other primars pie 10@$1.18 


wwe 
sseebie 
£8% 


were 
8s 

Fy 
Pr EE 


seo 
SRS 
eo 


S3e 
‘3 dad 


Mie 3 
REE: 





: 


S538 
Sree 
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66 
Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 
Cartridges— 
gs Caps, Con., Ball Swgd.....$1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. O91. 12@1.18 
Biank oe 
$2 C. F., $5 50.. ee 
88 OC. F., $7 00....00+cccccces eclIGi$ 
28 cal. Rim, $1.50.....+++ o oe L05S 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75..... eae 
NED SS eee 25% 
Pistol and Rifle.......-+-s.cecee 155% 
Primed Svelis and Bullets......15@5% 
Rim Fire Sporting.......... er | 
Rim Fire, Military..... sevoes "155% 
ae 0@ r0<b 108 
DD... iivccnostene seanneee 5@75@104 
entadeiphic. . . o 75@75h10% 
8 ATER 70&104 
— Anti-Friction.... -W&10% 





Martin’s Patent (P hoenix 


45% 
Payson’s Anti-Friction ...... eee TV&10&105 | 
Standard Ball Bearing..............+++ 454 
Tucker’s Patent, low list.......++s0+++ 80% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Ca‘tle. 


hain 
Ame jaa a Coil. Less than Casks: 


8-146 “4 6-16 % 7-16 9-16 
7.30 6.40 i. LO $.56 8.40 $3.80 $8.25 
4 34 % to 1% inch. 

8.25 $8.20 $.20 cents per lb. 


Cask lots deduct 25c per 10 lbs, 
German Coil.list July 24,°97.60£ peas 
German Halter Chain, list July 2 


, . 60k 10d i0g 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pair | 


6 —t-8, Straight, with ring. ..$26.00 
64%4—6-£, Straight, with ring.. "327. 00 
6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $31.00 


6%—10-2, Straight. with ring. $34.50 | 
Add 466 34 per er pair for Hooks 
races 2¢ per pair higher than 
MSuralght Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Opes, 


Eastern list.......++-+ + 60@ 60k 54 
Jack Chain, “ist July 10,°93: 
NS eee . 60@*0k 108 
ean eseeeue hy covceee cee. -CO@6ILI0E | 
Safety Tins csceeeboewel fe? 70@10% 
Gal. Pump Chain,, 


anenipnl lb 44@h34e 
Covert Sad. Works 
Breast. =e mung and Rein Chains. .50¢ 
Covert Mfg. C 


Breast....cccccccoccees scvvesoencene 85&£24 
Halter coccccee Pee .esenseeee . B5&24 
Heel......ccoccccsccsece 


coees 35&2% 





BERTIOM... ccccccccce covcvecceecceccet 35&24 
Oneida Comanantcy : : 

a Coil and Halter.......60@*%0&5¢ 

Niagara Coiland Halters. .60@6085¢ | 

Niagara Cow Ties.. .45&5@45& | 0&5% 

Am. Coil and Halters. ...50&10&5@60% 

Am. Cow Ties..... e00cvcees 35&5@40852 
Wire — Co.: 

PTE. coscondeusnmensbene>seassedl 694 

Un Li Dbi-Jointed Chain....... 45% 

Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
gurmuniare. Blue. .cccceesess GIO. hbC 
Carpenters’, Red secaeine 402 
Carpenters’, White.. -. 970. 85c 


e also ‘Crayons. 4 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 


Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s........ boeeseonses ws eonned 40&104 
ColuModla....ce-eeeeee eeecccocecess 50& 108 
Eclipse. .....ce--sse+eees Scccces 60@608 10% 


Chests, Tool— 

American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with TIN ces ocasaie 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools...........40% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools. .....30% 
Farmers. X Sarpenters’, etc, Chests 

with 

Machinisis’ and Pipe Fitters’ Chests, 


TI... oconsenequsnemesnncsh hea aalie 
ofS Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ Tool 
hes 


cee ee OOO eee reer eterereesene teeee 


Chiseis— 
Socket Framing and. Gt ag? 






Standard List. - 
Buck 4 sgrepennencnnae sievhrens oon 
hari ER ccerseeceonenen. cosmids’ 

¢ #. Jennings | & Go. Socket er. 
IRE ET RALS. 1 

Cc. . Jennings & Co. Socket view 
euneonsewenebblaipidesseasell 0&1 

mt ouseessetec ence -70R5% 

L.& L x “White.. evccccecce 30@30&58 

Tang d— 

Tonged Firmers........ LOPS @L0L108 

Buck Bros... ......-s+0+e0s pecbeoss eocee be 

Charles Buc Be. onsen oeeponcecessethans 


C. E. Jennings & ©o. Nos. 191. isi." 
L.&L. J. White, Ta’ 25. 


sense ereeeee 






Ccld— 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 14@16c 
Cold Chisels, Paty, Caatey 00h. 12c 
Cold Chisels, hy baeonbs 'b. 8@Ic 
s— 
achysks: oe coscgesoss 
Massey’s “ay = a Ping: 7. 15@208 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Combination Lathe Chucks....... 408 
ucks, Patent and Standard. ..S0s 
Drill Chucks, New Model. ........... 2 
dent Lathe Chucks......... 40% 





Innproved Planer Chucks......0...-.20% 
Universal Lathe Chucks........ woneeeO% 
Pace Fe Oe: Souk cues exe 
Standard Too 

mom Mtg. Oo: Chuck......000000000045% 









Union Mfg. 
Combination. . 405 
Czar Drill 30% 
Geared Scroll 30 
Independent 402 


Union Drill.. 


iversa’ 

Pace Plate 3 Jaws.. evccvecccense* 1 SON 
adjusatte fa: Somamer. oebonen .20@20&54 
Cabinet, Sargent’s ........-.....+ 50&10¢ 

age Ma — *P 8 eae soe ies 
Car makers 
Besty, Parallel......-.---+.-++++ 


Cleaners Walk— 
Star are ey All St oa. vee GOK. $4.00 net 
ay Shank, All Steel....® doz. $3.75 net 


W. & U. Snank, All sta 126 a | ae 
= 35; 8 in., $3.40; n., $3.50. 


Cleavers, Butchers’ — 








Poster Bros, ..,..-.. vo. - scocccoseesee 
New Havea Kdge Too 40&10F 
Zevette B R. Plumb, Matt idige vas 
i. St i cee et 
onelp eh a Skaft Congo 
Handy Toilet.... 2.87.20 
Mascotte Toilet . v 
Monitor Toilet. . . $v. 
‘Cline. . —- ..# doz. $10.00 
Eagle? and 
da ya erior “4 and 5-16 


aa ae gowennseness cgneeses® 70410% 

Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch, .70@70&10% 

Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wi vod &e, 


Cocks 


| avdeare’ , Pa tfobe, suresene, 


Racking, @c.) .....20+++:: 5 10% 
offee Milis—Sce Mills, Coffee. 
ollars Do 


rass, Po A Stones | list .40% 
E mbossed Gilt, P ope&Stevens' “list! 308 108 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list......... 40% 

Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods. ER RE |. 10810@7: 5% 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 

Dividers 

Calipers, Call’ s Patent Inside 

Calipers, Double........... 

Calipers, ipeidee or Outald 







Calipers, Wing.. 60% 
Compasses......... .. 50% 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co Deena 
Com essors orn ock— 
J. B. bg thatch _ tefipsapgapieanior -$3.00 


Cond uctor Pipe, Calva- 


astory S Shipments to Jobbers: 
Carload, Lc. L 
Territory. Iaose. Nested, 
Eastern.... 75&10% 7bR5S 
Central.. 25a74% 762% 4 
Southern.. 75@5% 75% 
S. Western. 75% 708108248 


“"teane, 2% for cash 

See also ave Trough and Elbows 
Coolers, Water— 
No 3 
LabradGr $1.1. 50 $14.00 $17: 50 $20. 0 


5 ga 
gee. oO . 
Ioeland.. $25.00 00 $25. 00 $39.00 $37°50 


gal. 
$57.00 $72.00 
Coopers’ Tools— 
see Jvvls, Coopers’, 

Cord— Sash— 
Brasded, ere 1b. 25c 
Braided, White, Common, 1b17%4@ i8¢ 
Cable Laid Italian, lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
Common India...........1b 9 @o%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted... +» 12@l6c 
Patent Russia. ie 
Cable Laid Pussia.... "Wb. 18% 
India Hemp, Braided. conealle ih oo 
India Hemp 













ae sesereeee ld. 10@12c 
Patent India ........ meat 10@ 12¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton . pe ® 17@18¢4 
Massachusetts, White ......... BD 22e 
Massachusetts. D ab. +++. 8 D 2646 
Eddystone Braided Cotton...._.. # D 19¢ 
armony ( sable Laid Italian.....® BD 18¢ 
wan Mills 
Solid Braided White...® » ine 
Giant, White. ....ccccs #D17¢ 


Laid Italian — 
Laid Kussian.,,. 
Laid India. .. 
India....... 





x, White.... --.1¥¢ 
4, Drab Cotton ..,.... ¥nr3s 
iy Hemp... ... #»D se sg 





A quality, ‘Drab, 40¢.. on 15) 
A quality, White $3¢.. ove ibe 
B quality, Drab, eeverereees 15% 
B quality, Whi hite, 309. sveceess LOS 
italian Hemp, 40¢ . secceee 15% 
Linen, Suse -. 15% 
Wire, Pictu: re—_ 
Braided or Twisted....... 85@85h10% 
Note.— There is a good deal of confusion 
tn siete ome using old list and others the 
new Us 


Corn Knives and Cutters 
amee P ee na 

orn an rs— 

See Planters, Corn— 


| ore 
Cradies— 

Grain, ... cers 
Crayon 

White oe i Cra 9. $5.00, gross.5% 
Cases, 100 5.00, at factory, 

D. M, Stewa Mts 


tee teseesseesestesenesbOD 


Metal Workers’ Sones ons. . $2.50 
wo Pencils, round, flat 33 
BD sossur cecpenee ft 5013 
Rolling Mill Crayons..... er. $2.50 
Raltlroad Crayons compe 4 “ i 
sition) gr. t 
See also Chalk. verre 
Creamery Palils—See Pails, 
Oreamer 
Crooks 7 Shep herds’— 

Fort fatison, enencess # doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison. Hoary. ihncmanens # doz. $6.50 
row oe lias. Crow. 

ult va* ore— 
“aoe sey egpeperepooess # dos. $10.00 
er » =e 
** Gross tlery, Tab list Rie net Qs 
Extra 10% to purchasers of 
siz montha, 


south & Rein way Co ‘Glass o00e-308 





105 
Lineman 8, MGtice Drop Forge & ‘ 
Saw Ciamps. see Vises, "Bato Filer’. 


at— 
Hale's..Nos. 11 @ 111 12 & 11% 18 & 118 
| Perdoz... $10.80 13 20 18.00 





“ni Ee. 
Little Giant. 3 acr a “334@33' 


Nos. 305 310 320 
$25.00 $48.00 $44. do ate ee | 
"Fon: dbovese ee 
} ~ mea 





oo —s $2. 
a PAS@ABE LOS 
N Ta — 2,00 $30, 4 — .00 
ew Trlum 0. obs, Oz. 33 
P e 324 33a" 


Woodreft's, ee 


00 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beet Cutter, XY 


Enterprise Beef Shavers....... ..25@30% 
Slaw and ‘Kraut— 
Money Disston & Sons 
Slaw, Corn Grater, ‘ke niin svieniel 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7.26 x8, —* 9.55% 
Kraut Catters 46 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
tee alte Wen” : ‘gene 
aw Cutters. n 1 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife he ear $220930 
Tobac 
All Tron, Cheapo nvanlOX am $1.50 
BMMOURNONG. .on0ccc1 cs ssc csaucel 80s 
National, # doz. $21.00.......... .-...40% 
Sargent’s, ® doz. $24.00.......... 458108 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00.............. 
eusesees S0&108106 
ie sgaeeu # doz. $4.75 | 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per Gos. .$10.00 




















-B doz. 
Mover. Break Post Hole Digge ? doz. 
$24 —nse seth) 


SOREN eee OEE EE EEE EEE Ee eee ee 


Dividers—see Compasses. 


Door Checks— 
See Checks. Door. 
Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 
Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till ‘N ® doz. 
$18; No. 2, $15 No. 3, sia, ard $18. | 
Drawing K nives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 


omer 9 75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding..... 


75 en 

Breast, Millers Falls, each $3.00 eels 

mreent, ©..8. GW ...00--cces ..30G30&10% 

Goodell Automatic Drills..40&5@40&10¢ 
oaeees Automaiic Drilis Nos, 2 and 

Johnson's Drill Points... scvoosessoveus aE 
25% 





Whitney's Hand D eit “No. ai id:do; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12 ‘0 . S84 


Twist Drilie.. 

$) “Beli a 5 oF Ble C5R5% 

r ts or t Stock 

Drills—See Augers and Bits. 
Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, Dripping. _ 
pebsy saree re" and Dri Pa 

8 vi 

inch $6; 4in., $7.90 é-in., 9. 405 


Buc 


40x 
Douglass Mfg. Co............ 2081 
Fray's Hol. Bite Sets, _ 38, $12.00 bot 
Esai Aatomati 
ell’s Automatic 
ioe10@5081 0810896 | 
Mayhew's Black Reap? 505 | 
Mayhew’s Monarch. ........«s«+ oon SRRIOR 
Now Eagions Speciaity Go. oucses Sontog 


Sargent & Co.’s: 

Nos. ci 50,55 and 60.. 

Nos. 20 and 40. .... 
Screw Driver Bits... 
Smith & yw ya ay ¢ 
Stanley’s R. & L. 

a da Varnished Handles. 


eee coerce eeeeeseeeer 





-60&104 
eoees TOK1LOE 
Pe ay 


wee. 65 to 68. nppecenowennscosoossonsas 


40.. vit 08 

Nos 25, 85 and aio aes 

Eave Trough, Galvanized 
Shipments to lobber. 





Central. oe 00e SOR) 
Southern..... 
peters 
erms. 
See also Conductor Pipe, 


E ce Benters—see Beaters. E a9 
E Openers— 
en openere. Ego. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments to jobbers. .... 


conmees 
Perfect Elbows (S. 8. & Co.)..... ...... 





5% 
"$29" | 


Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger... .40% | 
lwan’s Perfection Post Hole . mer: See 
R « OZ, 
Kohler's Universal......... ® doz, att-00 
Kohler’s Little Giant,. -8 dz. $15.00 
cohler’s Hercules... -® doz, $12.00 | 
cohler’s Invincible. . a doz. $10 00 
Kohler’s Rival......... -- 8 doz. .00 
Kohler’s Pioneer. . .00 


| Fd 
powets ‘= Grindstone Fixtures, 
, 8. & W. Co 
| aged 





mer og ROS +7808) Emery, Tyron iso . 
peeee oe oO i 
al .. $5 87 $10 $25 $50 $60 t  fee 5e 5Me Si 
nnecticut : 10 Ib. 54e He $5, 
wach.. S175 2.25 3.00 8.00 sito | is Kegs. Uh, be 6¢ 
Enterprise. J .23@25&7368 | 10-lb cans, 10 
teil VR _— - oo oe in case..... 6'46 7c 
Bao aiienne $2 $3 $2.50 $4 10-lb.cans, less 
— 8, # doz......... ercecees genes than 10 .... 10e 10 g 
F+-914.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 Nore.—Jn lotelto$ tonsa discou: 
Home No. 1, on. $22. -50&10% 10% is given, 


Enameled and Tinne 
Ware—See Ware, Hollow. 


d Escutcheon | Pins— 
heon. 


Extractors, Lemon Julc 
Squeeze Lemon, 


asteners, eo 


Zimmerman’s .. soe coc-ecccccce + + SOR1E 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined......++. ° °° ee) ‘ 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined 
70 Odi 
ww tie aes S600008 condone pied: 50d 
Weri’si-ock,o mand Shut fagsee ¢ 


John Somme riess Tin Key.. t 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key....... 5 < 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal | Key.50& x : 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. ...4) 
John Sommer’s Diamond 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined... 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork a” d 

j O& x { 
John Sommer’s Common Cork Lined.7 

John Sommer’s Chi er L - me 6 


John Sommer’s O. K. k Lined... 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 40 
EN en bidlin cntninin innate diene ds sell B0@B0R> 


Star, Metal Plug new list...... 40@408 5 
Lockport, —’ Plug, reduced list.60&5¢ 


cKenna, 
ey RS a Sees a5 
| Improved, Sand %4 inch.” Be ne 5 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise # doz. ws. BB. ccceneses oc 408 
Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00..... () 
Nati sual Mecvaring. @ aaa’ gsioet ‘40% 
| Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files—Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, —_ 
Best Brands.......... 755% 
Good Brands... 76410@ 76 10& 10% 
Fi | Seley mane TAB. 0.005 ceees+ ++ B0QS0E 10% 
Second Quality....-.. a0b1o e082, ‘ 


Imported— 


Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2, 


Tocsecese ee et eeeee Oe OOS ee eee ee 


xfistures, Crindstone— 
Inch,... 15 17 19 21 21, 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 3.00 $3.50 b.l0 

Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanser. 

OZ. #6. 0 


re BORIO‘ IU 
-80&20&10¢ 
- 608108105 


Fodder s 
odder 3 queezers— 


Forks— 
Sept. J, 1900, list. 
Grote or Barley Forks, 16 » 20 
nches. Od6% 


inns... oe eecee 60% 
Hay, 8 tine........ shin eenaghnaaseeet 















Hay, |, tine. Header and Barle 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches........ "OOLKS 
Manure, h _... frre beanies ett 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine. .......... 704 
| RAE occveseccsees OG5S 
Iowa Dig-Bey Potato evece 00% 
Victor, Hay... 66268 
Victor, Manure.. sane 
Victor, Header. 608306 
| Champion, . OBS 
Champion, } 70% 
Columbia, Hay....... 66%2 52 
Columbia, _onape eee 2 +908 
a. 2 aw gs TS ous 0% 
awkeye \-) bit 0! 
aay tine $8: 00, r © # dos 
- &C. Potato Digger................-- 65¢ 
cme Joc cocccscccccce o+- CORZ0RT6% 
Acme MADUrEC,......cesccccscees.- HOKZ5T 
Dakota Header. o c0evece W&10R254% 
Jackson Steel Barley. sesenes se TOGELOGD} 
pae Resnmhsedbeestannnened 654205 
| ee doz varege ‘tine, 86. fsrley eee 
” 
Plated.—See Spoons 
Frames— 
Saw— 
Red, Polished and Varnished. . doz. 
1.15 @$1.50 
White. ......eccceceeces++eB0Z. T5@S80C 


Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 

Freezers, ice Cream— 
Re Se elk ay ee ae 
Best.. $145 1.65 1.95 2.40 $8.20 4.20 
Good $125 140 1.70 2.15 2.75 $.75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 %.90 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans-—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— 
Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp Fuse ..ccceceececeeee$2.60 
Cotton Fuse oeccscccccctll és 
é ‘a, yf —Mebpeeber 4 
Double Taped Fuse........ Ps 
Triple Taped Fuse....... 60 ‘sa 


ates, Molasses and Oll-— 
— 80d 10@ 808 10105 


Motus ortise, ... oeenteenanne 


#1U@5ER 108 1 
Barrett’s Comb. Roller ¢ “ 


oz. $6.76@7.25 





ed 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
Ss <coccdescececeseccoscumball 204105 


il, 


8 lb. 





March 14, 1901 


THE IRON AGE 








% se, Brows & Sharpe's... eeece seeceeeeRO% 
T ire, Morse’s.. % 
vire P., S. & W. Pedi cabspaoeied “10Ri085% 


Gimlets— 


il, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.75 
ike, Metal, Assorted gro. $3. 50 
iil, Wood Handled, aa 
0. $4.00Q4L.25 
ike, Wood Handled» pre 
gro. $5 00@5.25 


Glass, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Sept. 1, 1900. 
iall lots from store: 
Jingle and —_ Strength, LJ 
B. cocceceeed 
10% to be added on vali first quality, 
both Single and Double. 


Glue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


37%4@50% 

List B, Cans (% pis., pts., qe.) a 
34 ' 18% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) se L5% 


Clue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Crease, Axle— 


Common Grade..... «+970. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon's | hed rapt Se : c+ >a. —7 so¢ 
‘a Eve t » n bxs. doz. 
Dae erie in $1.20: 2B $2.00 

g@now Flake: 


t. cans..per doz. $2.00; 2 at. nye 
7 val. cane per doz. $6.00 its 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24.00 
Grindstone Fixtures— 
See Fixtures, Grindstone. 
Guards, Snow— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galy. Steel P 10U0.......0-sseccce- 9. 
Copper @ 1 bo os pusneeetocespon $is.00 
Cun Powder-—See Powde?. 


4 ack Saws-—*ee Saws. 
Hafts, Awi— 


Peg Patent, Leather Top..$4. HOS. 25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top.. 50@3. 76 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. 50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass F‘ errule. or 35@1.45 
Peg, COMMON, ..065.000+00081-25Q@O1.35 
Brad, Common. coececeesee$l50Q176 


Halters and Ties— 


Covert Mfg. Co., Web.. 
Covert Mfg. Co., Jute Rope... 
Covert Mfg.Co., "Sisal Rope........ &2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 96 iist, wi 
os 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Leather60& 104 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Jute... Ss 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Sisal....... 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Manila... Pratt 





Covert’s Saddlery Works, Cotton.....70¢ 
Hammers~: 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’............ 50@50a5¢ 
Heller’s Farriers................ 5U@50&54% 

pete s Tack, Nos. 1, 2, hese 25, Wrest 
Seal ate ciadedduniis on 
Pook, Stow & Wilec=...... "40g t0a108 
Fayette Rk. Plumb 
Piumb, A. E. Nall.. - -40&10@50% 
Engineers’ and B.S. Hand........... 
SOK LV TGS 
Machinists’ Hammers.... 
"BOR LOR T164 
Riveting and Tinners’. OTS 10% 
G@argent’s C. 8S. New List. veer tDR LOZ 
Heavy Masanare and 
Sledges— 
8 lb. and under...lb. L5c 
$10 5 WD... .e0.-ee- 1b, sre | aoc 1o@s0 
Over 5 b. 30c &104£10% 


Ww ilkinson’s ‘Smits’ eeeeeIQc@ 1c lb. 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
Set Police Goods. 


Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handles— 


Axe, Pick, @C...0000cccscecbO@60k 
Hoe Rake, Fork, sosetebees i 
Shovel, &C.,. Wood D Handle. A0@ OBES 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
p tite os scours eetbetianute &: 
Cha uinplon.. coe cocccee CABS ibaTOE 
DisstOn’s. cecccccccccesccocccees Os 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles—|** 


A “oer aaa rted....«96O. $2.30@$2.50 
ora We.ccce seeeeesGTO. 1,25 
Chisel Handles: —- 
Apple Tanged oo’ gro. ry bye 
_ $2. ~~ 35; 
‘anged yin gro. ass a 
ose 20; foros. $3 50@$3.70. 
Apple $ t' Fi irmer, gro. ass'd, 
$1 10@$1. 85; large, $2 0O@$2 25 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro ass‘d. 
$1.60 @ $1.75 ; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
- kory Socket Framin ,gro.ass’d, 
2.50@S$2.75 ; large, Mesa. 85 
asad gro. $1.C00@$1.15 
mmer, Hatchet, yy Pee COR 
od Sew, rergenes, doz. 70@7ic 
ot Varnished.. . .....0. ood 
ine Handles; hatte 
fack, doz.25c; Jack Bolted... 56 
ore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolt 
70@75e 


ste eeeeee 


fe etenee 


Pe hw ee 


~~ 


4angers— 

n Door, New ean, Round 
(Groove, ne 

°CRervcccce 

oz. esas 130 120 195 $45 





Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
—_ Back, Round Groove, Reg- 
ular: 























FRO coccceenesece 6 
DO ein? © 8% 0500 #1. 1s 1. ‘t0 2. 55 $.10 
Cpiccge Spring Butt Co. 
FrictiOn.....c.ccocesccee ecccecccese 254 
Soteine pecneneesscocovveceesese 25% 
Ret TWIR. .ccccscesccccecces errr ts | 
Chis ae "% Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door..........+ oooeet 50% 
BISVROOT.cccccccccccee Bes acceso | 
Rail ecccccccce cocccccce cccee OOS 
Cronk H er Co.: 
F OOO AXZIC..cccce-ccscoccs cocese 60% 
Roller r Bosring.. coccceces 60&10% 
Lane B 
Parlor, r Ball hil $4.00 
Parlor, Standard..... 83.25 
Parlor, New Model.. $2.75 
Parlor New ‘ hampion $240 
Barn Door, Standar BOR 10% 
Covered...... eececoonn 50&10&10&5% 
BOOGBL. oreccccccescceveccece: 60& 10% 
Lawrence Bros.: 
AAVANCE. ..cccceeseeeee .60% 
C'eveland......+. bockgete wicoed -+ HO 10% 
WOW VOCE. coccececccccecsccece- see 60% 
PeHTI@BS...ccocccesscccesces...- OUK LOS d 
Sterling...... ° ae 60%] 5 
McKinney Mf. Cc 2 
No, 2, Standard ..60%10% | S 
No. 1, Special, $13 -60&10%] a 
S:owell Mfg. ana Foundry 3 
REED cevende _ ssc sus padanee ened 60% > S 
age Ca’ P DOO?.....c. cceseseee 250% a 
Cineas Anti-Frictiom....ss-- 0re2250% |S 
ELOVAUOTL.....cccceesccceesecees 40415 
Interstate. ... -.esee-sseeeeee SOKLOG s 
ER. veavnrecece cecsceeesesecces SEE Eo 
Matchless eocce 60t 5 
Na@psen. .....-+0+ seer ceereeees s0&10% | % 
paner peer» ceereccece Seeeeece 1g 
ee .. 50k 10% 
Stree t Car -. 50&104% 
Steel, Nos. roe "406. 500.227 240815¢ 
Zenith fur Wood Track.. - 50&108 
Ta ee | . a Foundry C ‘0.: 
Riad Caedensnemiecarwnd 50@50&10% 
Van Wagoaer & Williams Hdw Co. 
American T rackless. «sees dd S&1 o% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Bike Roller Bearing voce ceeS0K10% 
Cc. J. Roller peacens.. ° enseon une 
Cycle Ball Bearin«.. seccvesnct 
Dwarf Ball peartae. cocccces 40% 
Ives, Wood Track ..... + .60&10% 
LT’ Roller Bearing.. BOR LVRS 
New Era Roller Bearing... D& 10% 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... Bie toNse 
Prindl ood Track. . 
Richards’ Wood Track 
c teel Track. 
Svencer Roller ~~ | Tween 
Tandem Nos. 1 and 2. . 
Underwriters’ Roller 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball Bearing.20% 
Wilcox Barn T'rolley No. 123.. 
Wilcox Fire Trviley. Roller 
Wilcox Le Roy Noiseiess Ball 
Wileox New. Century.. a aepeel 50&10&10% 
Wiicox Trolley Bail Bearing....40% 
Harness Menders—See 
Menders, 


Harness Snaps—see Snaps. 
Hasps— 


Metinsey” ag io pe 40&10% 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
Goods, 


Wrought 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands....- ovcces... LOB1OQ59% 
Cheaper Brands... .50@10@504 10k5% 


Note.—Net prices often me 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 





(Victor; National; 1838 O P.; 
Niagara ; Clarks O. £.; Clark's 
Tip; ~~ -) 

ING: css 600 1 3 5 

Doz pa eee “$0. 75 145 2.90 

Mortise e Sitter 3 
(L, 4 Fis Ge Be ——, &c.) 
 caeeaneeet m% 2 2% 
z. pair $0.50 55 528 hb 
Morte ATE. Shutter, (Buffalo, 
» ane i 1% 2 
Doz. pair. ...$0.65 60 «468 
eM 7 ce enehin .70@75% 
No , Automatic Biind Fixtures, No, 
af for Wood, $9.00; i 3, for Brick 

il. mendssendentanens 

Read *s Gravit; oceeccccesccces 75&10 
ing’s Gra 1, a 5. ..ccccceeeed0® esis |S 
rgent’s, No. 11 &) 1B sees ees -- 70%10% 


htsville H’dware Co. 

Wrlent Lull & Sorter. eoccee eos eos B0K GS 
Acme, Lall & Porte eneanivens 75& 10% 
Queen City Reversinic. gee sStses Ly 
Gtenger's Positive Locking, “Won. 1 & sox 
Shepard's Notseiess, Nos. 60, 65, 

Tai 10% 

Riegare, Gravity Locking, Nos. ue 

1908, Oid Patén, Nos, 1,3 & 5....7547:¢s 

Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1,3 & 6 -75& 744% 
Buffalo a bead Locking, Nos. 13& 

ee ca eres 

10% 


Champion Gravity Locking, No. is . 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10... 


5& 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 534...... 36 
web Nos. 101 & 103 eras 


Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lacking 
Ah gg OE GOP FOR 10% 
eo Hinges— 
aye or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
1 2 3 
Hinges ‘with Latches. "$1. 90 2.50 8.85 
Hinges only. - 1.30 1.90 2.90 


eee eeree 


Latches only....0.... 
New England: 
With 


0.65 0.65 0.95 


a doz a 1,55 
Without Latch ....doz. . e tirt 
Reversible Self-Closin, g: 
jd np ceaasowss Joz. ....@$1.80 
ithout Latch..... ae Ad 
Western: —- = 
With Latch,........d0z. $1.10@1.75 


Without Latch....\do 2 
Wrightsvi'le H’dware Co.: iapheetit 
Shepard's or Clark’ 8, Nos. 1 & 2,.65&216% 
Shepard’ 8 or Ciark’s, No. 8 -55&5% 
Spring Hinges. 
Holdback, Cast Irox.qro. $8. ees. 25 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron.. 
7 25 
+. Sees - ithe ‘$0.7 s@7. 
ardsley’s Pa 
neue iene tant Checking..... 15% | 
NN Sd tg oa 33345 | 


CotenaoS ne: Butt _ 








New Idea, Double Acting....... 45% 
Van Waxoner ! & Williams dw, Co. 

Acme, Steek ..00..... 20% 

Acme. Brass...., Be0ee eoovcccocces "20% 






oa 
° 
1Z 
Floor Hing | 
Garden Cit = 
Ceene’s Sa oon s 
EE eine nat ts dekdeusacces s 
Hottinan “tae Foundry Co. 2 
tO) oldback Detachable $8.50 | % 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: | j 
Eee -» 30%) 2 
Matchless Pivot........0+. wane 85%) 8 
Payson Mfg. Co.: - 
Oblique = 50&10¢ | 5 
Stover Mfg. Co. a 
Ideal, No. 16, beac #5 © 
wet ( = 
Ideal, No. 4.. . ‘s gr, 39.00} © 
New Idea No. 1. # gr. $9.00} 2 
2 
} 
we 
° 

American.. - 30% | 

Columbia, ONG ei * gr. $9.00 £ 

Columbia, No. 18._..... # gr. $25, re ' i 


Columbia, Adjustable. 
Gem. new list.......... ne 
Mover Leal... .ccccesces ® gr. siz, 50 | 
OntorG Mew Mas. ...ccces<cccccecs 25%) 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Hinges. d&c., list Mar. 


15. 1898 
Light Strap Hinges.. 66% *) 
50d 1 “| 


Heavy Strap Neat 

Light T Hinges.. 

Heavy T Hinges.. "60k 10% 4" 

Extra Heavy T Hinges.. Extra 

662% | 25410@ 

Hinge Hasps..... peace L5| 25h10k 

Cor. Heavy Strap ...... 7 5% 
Cor. Ex. eave 7: Pe “ei | some 

0 12in c 
Screw Hook) 1), to 20 in’ ‘Ib. ry) ae 
and Strap. | 22 to 36 in...lb. 4@2} 
Screw Hook and Eye: 

% to linch,...... eccere ld. FYQ@E C 
ENCR.cccccccccc.cocccell. O4@T C 
«EE 

Misc l'anecusc— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt ming. me 


re) 
aS 





Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges. 
1 
Hods, Coal— 


Galv. Open. so 05 
Jp. Open. . .$1.56 
Gulv. Fun'el.$2.75 
Jap. ee $2.00 2 1: 
Eve—_ 
Scovil land Oval Pattern,..... 

6OL5 D504 1085S 
Grub. list Feb. 23, 1899. 70L5QI08 108 
D, & H. Seovil 35% 


17 18inch. 


2. 
1.7 
2. 


Handled— 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
Neld and Garden, ...... c++ +-75€2% 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion... 
70f 108: 10% 
Street and Mortar .... ..75@74¢-2% 
Cotton. ... cccecereee IIOP IVES 2% 
PURE veicve occ TO 30% 
W "eeding.. pu becins Gtkbek mekenenan te 
Note.— Manufacturers and Jobbers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


Ft M Madison Crucible Garden Hoe 


eeee eee eeeee 


75, 
Ft. Madison Crescent peespeetea Hoe, 
per doz . 5&10&2% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight............ # doz. $4.50 
Junior Size...... .# doz, 
| Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe. # doz. $4.80 
| ®t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe..75&20% 
| Warrwnfoe sCut freind per doz. ner 





| W. & C. Ivanhoe... Best ett Hare 

| B. B Cultivator HO0.......c.ccseee-.75&108 
Aome Weeding... ......0...ssceecseess 10% 
W. & CL Ealeine Shuffle Hoe, ® doz. 


$5.50 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
re aoe ¥~ Ringers. 
Hoistin aratus— 
Seo Machines Hatsune 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 
iders— Bit— 
A... # doz. $24.00.....6..... 
Door— 


File and Tool— 
Cc. + Jennings & Uv. Moda’ fool Hold- 


Empire 


Nichoison File Holders and Fie Han- 
dies. . 


reat iron— 
Sanment's List... | -50&10@60s 





«lothes L — “Foffman’ 8... 
Clothes Line, § Bert nt’s List50ale 


| Clothes Line, Stowest’s. 


408 10% 





Clothes Line, Reading L ca 

pS 1ogese10810s 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ............+-. 
Coatand Hat, Keading............- Hite 


Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 452 10% 








67 

Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ......65&10¢ 

Harness, Reading i neawands &10@75% 
re— 


Belt... 


Wire C@ H. Hooks. 60d 10 60d 10k 10% 
Atlas, Coat and H @ 

Single -. tebe Ceeos -eecccoeorscesces 5 
10 Case Lots 
Czar Harness 


TOP ORe wee eeeeeeterens 


45&104 
coves HORLORSS 


«+25 0&10&54 
50&10&5% 
-50&10&5% 

60s 








rought branes 
Box. 6in, = doz. $1.50; 3 in., $1.75; 
olen . $2.00 
Pe ci ceddpnenenine.4 doz. $1.05@1.2. 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c. ee 
See Wrought Goods, - 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, dos. $5.5 ; Medium, 
#6 00; Heavy, $6.50 
+ eecceelVO8, 2 3 V 


1 
se $1.10 1. 
Potato and Manure .... 
Whiffletree.. ....... 
Hooks and Eyes: 


Bren. 608108 10@70% 


P rr” T0k5@70¢ 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Leste 
Gate and Doos Hook 
Crown Picture..... .... . 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 
Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 





Hose Rub — 
Corees Hose, %- inch 
‘ompetition. . - St. L4@ Lo 
8-ply Standard . namene tte 0 er 
L-ply ee are ft. 8 @9 6 
spy a ce te 9 @10 @ 
PUY CLEVE .ccccccccce t. 11 12 @ 

Cotton Garden, %in., < 
Low Grade . Es @7 6 
Fair quality... 0.62. ft. 8 @9 @ 

r kay ge P 
Se lb 8@s 

B. B. Sad Trons..... .......lb. t@te 

ae 86 LAUNGTY .0.cc cess lb. 5@5%e 
Ply bb. 

Mrs. Potts’, 4 set; seeettins 
Nos. 50 60 65 
67@74c 6h@69e 77@82e 74@79e 

New England Pressing.lb.. 314@3%e 


Soldering— 
Soldering Cone 1 é = Hh »21@ 
l 
ae ” g rae 


Smith & Heme” way Co’s Sets. . » Te ; 
Teel Pinking— 
Pinking Irons............d0z. 50@600 - 


a Screws—See Screws, 





cks, Wagon— 
a. te: Uk, BRAG: ceccecaccccces 45224 
DONT << cenecacsvececescecncéeetossceoensas 70 
BDOMDOOW cccccccecccedacyar soe 40@40&105 
UN abn) eeadndenseatikalecdtacddins can % 
Lane’sSteel..... ececesesceccee cece 334854 
ettlies— 
Brass, Spun, Plain....... 20@25% 
as and Cast ‘[ron—See Ware, 
‘ollo 
Knife Sharpeners- 
See nn Knife. 
Knive 
Butcher, Shoe, som 
Dick’s Butcher Knives. -. 40% 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..... -...""""s 
Smith& Hemenway Co, -40&10% 


Hay and or Hay Knives. 
rn— 

Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, # doz........ $3.25 

Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 


$2.75; ty» Serrated, $2. | Ser- 

rated, $2.1 i Yankee ‘No. 1, ‘$1.50; 

Yankee Nov. 2, $1.15. 

Drawing— 

Standard List..... ose -20k5Q@704 108 
Adjustable Dc assccdvacccs 25@33444 
Bradley ra 

C. E. Jonvib Oe oe & _ Nos. 45, 46. Pt | 
Sounings @ GEER. coe «000 cevceces 2 
SWAND’SB. .00.-seeeeeere non oe LORD C4 
vay pescccccese eocece eccccce 389&10@4 

aE, 2. We eeeasenseen seancle ah 20&5@25% 
Gantelo’ 1 PEs copcansccanees 50@50&54 


ay and Straw— 
Lightning Pattern....per doz. $6.00 


@6.25 

Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... % doz. $10.00 

Iwan’s Serrated siesnee $10.50 
Lightming.....+--.seee eeeces .87.50 

® doz. $8.50 


eubine = gro. $15. 00 
ee oy 

doz, $2 00@3.00 
* @ doz. $3.00@3.25 


nobs— 
Base, siginch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, gro .........$1.20@1.30 


Farriers’ coces 
Wostenhoim’s.... Sos 


Carriage, Jap, all meee 30@33e 
Door, Mineral.. doz. 6U@65e 
Door, Por. Jap’ d. .doz, 70@75e 


Door. Por. Nickel... “doz. $2 00@2.10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, ae. 154 
Picture, ee ee eee ee 50a 
Snow's Moat eoeceeeecoere ecccceces 508 10% 
Lad ep-— 
Handy ‘ fatder works 
tended my ee 

Length. Lo a. y for 

Feet. Per doz. 


—_ Use 
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Ladies- Melting— 





» Mig. CO. .ccecccese ° 60% 
pr S% wee eovcee v-+- dO A08 10% 
Re@ding. .. 0. ccccccsccecseccerscves 50&10% 
BArgent’s. ......cereseeesecerees 16g40al0% 

Lanterns— Tubular— 

Be ular Tubular..... doz. $4.50@5. GO 

Lift Tubular....doz. $4.75@65.25 
Ba uare Lift Tubular. doz, $4.75@S5.25 
Other Styles......... LO@10@L0k& 104854 


Bull’s Eye Police— 


No. 1, 23% inch ores eeGS.60 
No. 2, Sinch.....+++ 


Latches, Thumb- 
Roggin’s Latches.........@0z. S2@3s¢ 





Lawn Mowers— 

See Mowers, Lawn. 

Leaders, Cattie— 
on ROR doz. 50c; large. &5c 
Covert Mig. CO. ...00..cccccccesccccceshS&ay 


Lemor Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 

wy aie Pp, Payson Mg. CO..ccceccesess - 
Lie nes— 

Wire ~ ede me. . 18 19 20 
1 __ Seen --$2.20 2.00 1.65 
J) ae $1.80 1.70 1.80 

Ossawan Mills 
Crown Solid ‘Braided Obalk.... ..8334% 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5......+++00 334% 

Bamson Cordage W orks 8 
Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 38..... 108 


8 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.' re 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, 
¥ gr 


Cabin 
Cabinet Locks....... oO mOssKe? les 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


{Net pricesare very often made on 
these g: 









Reading Hardware Co.......+++«s. 20004 0% 

R. & E. Mfg. Co.... CO4% 

Bargent & Co..... dG40a10% 

Bnow’s Vicwr....... .» DOK1LOS 
Ele vator— 

BOOWSNIG. 0.000 0c000ccccccccceveseececes 834% 
Padlocks— 

Wrought Iron,.......-+++- 75L10@80% 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel aad Brass.50% 
Sash, &c.— 

Fitch’s nbn and Prass.. 6624% 

Fitch’s [rOM........ secccccces oeseseoses 7U% 

Ives’ Patent... &5@65% 


Payson’s Signi 
Reading........ 


Mi astinee- 


Ne 60&16Ri0@708 


Boring— 
Without Augers. 

Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. 8. ss No. 1 $5.00 
Improved No. 4. . 8.75 No.2 3.38 
Improved No. 5... 2.795 
Jennings’.......... 2.50 8.00 
Millers’ Falls...... eid 


Bnell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.5 


SBwan’s, No. 500.. 5. 10 No. 200 6. is 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Ant: Friction Differential Pu. 


ley Bloc 30% 
Moore’s Gand Hoist,with Lock Brake.20¢ 


ice Cutting— 


steer eee eeeesersrersseeerenst 


ChanGler*sS, ...ccccccceccccccees coccccess 15% 
Washing— 
Wayne American, ‘ 
7 # S $28. oo| ata 
i Star, No. 2, | Ses 
onbepessnene sonegwes 28.00 >=2Se 
Wester Star, No. 3, [ Ses0 
veecegsocses cegecses © 80.00 | Og e~ 
Bt. Louis, No. 41, # doz. 60.00) ~ £5 
Mailets— 
BOOTY «0. ceccecccce - K5LS5@50k5% 
Lignumvit@........+...045 L5@50Gi% 
Tinners’, Hickory and Apple wood, 
BBBonnc 00 cncdncccescns oveeeed0@55c 
Mats— 
oor— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.)....ccccee-.02. 10% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks, 


Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 


Milk Cans-—Sce Cans, Milk 


Milis— Coffee— 
Euterprise Mfg. Co.............00. 25@304 
National, list i site) kbikeacene 30% 
Parker's Columbia: and Victor@.. 
50&10@604 
Parker's Box and Side....._..50%10@60« 


Swift, Lane Bros.. eocccccceses 
Mincing Knives— 
Bee Knives, Mincing. 


Moiasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 


Money Drawers— 
see Di awers, Money. 


Mowers, Lawn— 


+0308 


Net prices are generally uoted, 
0 eae 2 sizes, $1.80@?.10 
GO0d...ecessess sizes, $2.50@2.75 

10 12 1, 16-inch 
High Grade 4.25 4.59 4.75 600 


Pennsylvania and Continental 0h ones 
aker City..... ce 70&5¢ 
at American........... woesnneesaleeae 
+ 7085 


Philadelphia : 
Lb pene 5 4 
R081 ...coce eececccece 60&10% 
Whe eL.......000000.080R108 
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Style E, High Wheel........ 20810856 | 
Drexel and Gold Coin, iow liat.. -d0&5s 


N aiis- 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899. .85@ 10@85@1085% 


Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks 
ap ge 
Nos. 6 3. .° 
6G. costs 25¢ abe 22¢ 21¢ ie. -4085¢ 


Ausable ..28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 28¢. 50k 198 
Capewell .1 .19¢ 18 ie 16¢ see: 
Cc K 25¢ 25¢ 22¢ Vi¢ 2 

Champl'‘in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 2 


Clinto1....10¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.. 
30%1085¢ 
Maud S.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21e 21e¢....... 50% 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 194 18¢....... 40% 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢@ 18¢..... 83% 
Vulcan . 
American, Nos, 510 168 D 
Pict ire 
1% 2 2% 8 
Brass Head. .15 .60 
1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 

See Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts— 


List Feb. 1, Fae 
Cold Punche or 
Mfrs. = U. S. Standard. list, 
Hexagon, plain. ......++-5.80@5.90e 
Square, ? anaeneee ++ -6.40@5.50e 
Square, C. T. & R...+....5 60@5.70e 
exagon, GT.&R.. +o +-6.40@6.50e 
Hot Pressed; 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'‘d. 
— Blank or Tapped .5.80@5 “0c 
agon Blank or Tap* dé 60@6.80c 


) 


-- L0&5% 
40% 


8% in. 


Best or Government...........lb. 644c 
cccncumeeekhebiens coceeeeD. & c 
i, Ay DN cnnxonecxce tees . lb. 5%e 
Plumbers’ Spun Navy...... ov ee. o234C 
In carload lots 4c be. off f.o.b. ‘New 
York. 
Oil, Axle— 

Snow Flake: ” 
1 pt, cans, per doz..... evnsees BROT = 
1 qt. cans, per doz...... eoveee $4.80 2 
1 gal. cans, per 10z............815 00 | © 
5 gal. cans, per doz........... -$66.00 ) & 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oi. 
Oilers— 


Brass — Paer.- tee 0e40h10Q504 






| 


--23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢. oo SSRICS 
Y@9e¢ 


.70 .95 1.00 gro. | 


| 


| Improved Bay State # doz. $27. 00@30. 00| No. 
Sdoz $5.50| $1 

% 94.00 .00 

$5.50 Bulk and 1 lb. papers... lb, 8% 

$4.00  %-lb. papers. 





Be OP BONES us e-sccennene 602 10@65% 
BNO dccnnondansseneen o++.. COL1IO@E5s 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 204 
Malleable, g lay Old Pattern, | 
OS ai A a aS 50&10% 


Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co: 
Spring Bottom Cans... ooo U@UR100 
Railroad Oilers etc,........+++-60@W10% 









| 1% to#@4inch........ S9%s 
#54 to 13 inch .......+. re 52h 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 8. & 8. 
WER DA sacs occvenhe wisieneahnad 58% | 
84 toLinch.. $05 EbUEUSED wane 63% | 
hi to 12% inch ..65% 


Oponers— 
Can— 

Fventhesesses o0eence Seesessed doz. 35c | 
BOR TIOREB eo nn cvcccccces doz. 25@27c 
Sprague, Iron Hdle..per doz. $5@4,0c 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@s8.0) 
Tip Top....... iihoriamenenenil per doz. $0.75 
Rational. 7 nee encces $1.75@82.00 

BEGET onccceceosencees ber dos. 4ugi5. 
Ns Ot MND whvedccitecsensenbostas $9.00 

Egg— 
Wicksel Piate....ccccccescces per doz., $2.00 
SPU IRR cececosssesoess per doz.. $4.00 
Packi ne— 
Rubber— 
Standard, fair quality... ++ 708 10758 
mag QUAY 2 cccccccecedls 75&10Q@S80% 
eee 6085 ogee is 
Poking? Standard, ® B 80¢....25@25a5¢ 
M iscellaneous— 

American Packing......... 9@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing. i...ess.0- 13@lic lb, 
Italian Packing........104@11\e lb. 
Jute......... pececee +2205 4@ic Ib, 
Russia Packing.......0....12@13e lb, 


Pails— 
Creamery— 


&. 8. & Co., with gauges.. No 4 : 
No. 2, $6.75 # ios. 06.50; 


Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 

DPcens 12 pi” 
Water, Regular .. 18.00 £21.00 #4, 
Water, Heavy.... 22.00 25.90 28.00 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. $1.00 $3.00 $5.00 
Se eveeee £27.00 29.00 $1.00 

Pans— 
Dripping— 
Standard List......... ++e CSP1IO@ECSS 
Fry— 
Common Lipped : 
No. 1 $s 4 5 


Per doz. $0.60 .75 85 .95 1.18 
oe andi Baking— 
Regal, S.S. &C ne i ee S 
10 $5.00; AN 5. 50; > Ee praees 
E350; 00 °SS0 OOo 1an 
10; Nes 08; + Bo 
$37.50; 160, $48.0: #5, 











Paper— : neal 40@i0R08 

ye Paper— a parallel Piters, a0. creseee seer se BOE 

erro on Pliers... ecveseseces + OURS 

Rosin Sized Sheathina: 500 sq. ft. tl ..siitwenkenoonene or eee DUR5E 

Light wt, 20 sq. ft. to 1b. $0 40 0.5 yd Posse Pier peeses evcccesse35h 

Medium wt., 12 sq. ft. tu pases Cronk’ 8B Fee pesieemneesennea TaN 

Heavy wt.,extra quatity.$0.95@1.05| Stubs. oes 

Medium Grades Water Proof Combination and others............ 25% 
Sheathing a Heller’s ¥arriers’ Nippers, Pincers. 

Sea. il Tools 50@50&58 


Deatgntag ii? 9, 6 ‘and 
York Haven Waterproof peo 
$1 35@1. 75 


Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.),ton.. 
2 ply, roll 100 aq. ft... .ccceeees 
$ ply,roll 100 89. fl.c..cccseeeeo? 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec. 23, 1899. .50£10@50k 104108 


Parers— 
ee 

AVANCE, ,.......00ceeerceeee 8 GOB. $4.50 
Baldwin...... 00 covce- cocccce eel doz. $5. Be 
SURI .n cavenesnvenseseseinss an ie 
TR stnkicensngenetlile oncnces a 7 30 
Eureka, 1898. . ‘i ity? 
Family State... le ‘ton 12, 00 
Hudson’s Little Star......... # doz. $4.0 


Hudson’s Rocking Table....8 doz $5.5 


New Ligh 





Sara 
White Mountain............. # doz. 3 30 
Paris Green— 


pees Parallel, ® doz. $12:00...30&54 
P., S. & W. Cast Steel .... 30&10@40¢ 
P., 8S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 
0@40&5% 
Swedish Side, End and plague Cut- 
ting Pliers. Ly 3 


.~- £28 00 | Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 


Pliers and Nippers. all kimds.. 


Plumbs and Lawete= 
Plumbs ond Levele..v-.2-.,- vate tom sae 
5% 


Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 S . .. 20% 





se dn Iron, Adj ustable Nos, 6 to49.. BOR 
Pocket Leveia....-"""73i0a10@76a1 

Stanley R. & L. Co.. ........... ve ied o% 

TORIN@TORINRINS 

| Stanlev’s Duplex..... 25&10@25&104&10« 

Woods’ Extension. .............s0000+ 34s 


“4 Dyftale Steam res Poachers TC » don. 
$14.50:. i 


Poachers, Eee— 


$7.20; 
1.06; = 4, 


Points, Claziers’— 


$11.0 


seeeeeecd soneee 


9° 
ee eS! 


| 2. PAPETS. .cccccer.e.. 9 @ Me 


r Pokes, Animal— 


per Ib. | Ft Madison, Western.. 


t. Madison Fawkeye.......8 doz. $3.25 


In Arsenic, kegs or casks.........124¢| Police Goods— 


In kegs, 100 to 175 U8... cesses: 
In kits, 14, 28, 56 lbs...... cocene oh 
In paper boxes, 2 to 5 lbs.........14 


In paper boxes, 1 ID... ..cceeee+ 1h 
In paper boxes, % Ub.....ccccee0.15 
In paper boxes, 4 lb......... «++ 16M | 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899. .00.00+0..75@75L10% 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— 

Escutcheon— 
en ee oe veveee COPIES 
|e list Nov. 11, _—_Ssetrepe - 608108 

Pipe, Cast Iron Soll-— 
Factory Shipments—Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in........65&5@65a:104 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in..... r10@754 | 
PPT shincabontensauk 75h 10L5@380% 
Note.—Freight allowed on Carload lots. 


Pipe, Merchant, Boller 
Tubes, &c.— 
Carloads to Consumers. 


Merchant Pipe. 
Galva- 
Black, nized 
46 to ¥ Inch. ..00...+..61% 48% 
34 to 10inch...........68%% 06% 
Boiler: Tubes 
Ip to 22 feet 
Steel. 22 feet. and over. 
1to 1% inchand se in. LOGS AL34% 
1% to 244 inch.........45% 89%%% 
£34 to! A ene ore «+ 57% 52% 


1to1% "inch and e\ in. ra Lbs 


oTE.— The old lst te still used by ‘some 
jobbers, and net prices are often quoted. 
Pianes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 
ere L0k2% @L40¢-10, 
Bench, Oniret quality. @ . 


L510 Wee 10ds 
Bench, Second quality 3° * 


Balley’s (Stanloy R. & L. 
508:10.0508108105 
Gage Self Setting ........ccccccccccccce 358 


Iron tee 


+s seeeee 





SOR OabOR TOROS 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&1 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 
> Re SSR 1VGSSE 108108 
ng RE a 50&10&10¢ 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons........ 
SOLS Q@I0#& 
wn hey eoneceseuespes on we 
utcher’s.......... . 0@5.25 
Stanley R. & L. Co... 5 Bi0@50ei08 Loe 
Cae 5 aa nD. nachushenneennca 20856254 


Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler's Eclipse....cccesss00¥ doz. $9.00 
Plates— 
Felloe.. cogecccccccccegtD 
Belf Sealing F Bia Bites 88 00)? 
Pliers and ‘Nippers—_ 
Button Pliers......... +++;070810@75f 


sececes® doz, $3.75 
| Manufacturers’ Lists....,..25@25&5 
ya aia - NON 





Polish—Metal— 


Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 t.), # do 
$3.00; No. Ft qt), os hanes rr 
sveninine anil 4g@408 


| Prestoline Pas 
S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes s 
doz. 50¢; iY Br 4.50; 
oe oh id 8 oz. cans, 8d 2 
u oz. can 02. i: 5; 
¥ gr. vale. 0d. % $1.25; 
aie oe rene Metal Polish, ®# doa 
‘ er. 
Wynn's WhiteSilk, Lg pt. cans, #d0z.$1.50 


Stove— 


Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 D os io 
Black Eagle, Liquid, '¢ pt. cane... paihue 


Black Jack Paste, % B cans. #® = xy ‘0 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, er. are oF 8 

| Joseph Dixon's, # gr. $5.75..... Cccgces 
Dixon’s Piumbago Seeuanene poceenees Ds 
eee eoenceccecs ¥ gr. $2.56 
Gem, @ gr. $4.50......cccccces 


i <‘ohtcashnorikebokone + gr. 
Peerless Iron Enamel, ¥¢ pt. cans.. 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 > Mie io 
Wynn's Black Silk, X, ® doz. $1.( 
Wynno’s Blac k Silk’ “4 box, # doz.30.75 
Wynn's Black Silk, 4¢ pt. liqg., ® doz.82.00 


Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 





e@eveee vevenas one $7.00G, 37.50 
: Qlaveerseveccess GTO. 9 50@ 10.00 
eee coe veseee GTO. 10.50@ 11.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Digeers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potalo, 
Pots— 


Toe OP Tee oere ee eeee 


Powder— 
In Canisters ; ; 
Duck, i ib. each.. 


Sifiert: 4 
ibe 





4 mabege. 


#*s tees seeees 


(124 3B bulk).. 


Quarte (644 D> bulix ° 
e Pound an, bulk 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
| Enterprise Mfg. Co................20@25¢ 
Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears. 








8.00..... bane odecocced 
doz. $15.00...... a4 


wie 
; Na yw 
Eureka, ae. , doz. “S800. 8's > sis” “ten 

No. 2+ ¥ dos. $18; No. 2,8 wad 


Gas Burner, per doz., ae » $1.15@ "Miller's Falls, No. 8, per doz. $18.00." 


$1.20: 6 in., $1.85 
Pipe.. 7 10. = 12-in. 
Pe ss. 75 $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 


Pelican # dos. 
Scranton, No. oni ena 9, W dos... 0 
Scranton, No, 8, # doz.......... eet a4 





a 


= & 
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Pulleys— Hog Rings and aang ©, B. Jennings & Co's : : Atkin’s Criterion..........cscc00-+++0+0408 
Hoy Fork, Sutvelor Solid Eye......, | Hill's Ringe....gro. bores, 1.800%'.76 | igh Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180,,,, | AMY Adana oR 
doz. $1.25@1.50 | Hill's foe ony y Iron.doz. 55' @60e Hack Saws, Nos. i75, 180,890, com Bemis & Call Co.’s Plate........ aon 
Hay Fork. doar Anti- Friction, Sin. | Hill's Ringers, Mal. Iron, p a aie HIE Bia Wee Pemis & Call Spri Batis” :"-90e 
san 5@ n’s Hack Saw Frames sston’s Star and Monaroh......... 
Hot aye «Eine 609908105 Blair’s Rings......per $5.75@6.00 | Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades. . Hammer, pemle & & Cail Co.'s new Pat.45s 
ia ~ f= —— MO... cc cee ee 10% Blair's Ringers. ror fen. $0.90@ 1.00 Star Hack Saws and Blades...... wris&1 0% | Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00............. 
Side... ee &10&10% | Brown's Rings. ‘Ber gro. $6.00@6.25 Scroll— Noes My ‘ rose Git, a naee 
se well’sCeilingor End, Anti-Friction 60% | Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $1.00@1.10 | Barnes’ No. 7, $15.............. No. 10, 135 ,: “eta ‘reitiet despa mnees yet: 
Btowell’sDumb Waiter, Anti-Friction ; -._ | Rapid Rings........ secsececeee® B70. $6.00 | Barnes’ Sc Seroll Saw Blades 40%! No. 11 $1800". "hipaa eae | 
60&i0¢ | Rapid Ringers........-......-¥ dox.89.50 | Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, | reintor “doa. G8. a 
Stowell’s Electric L: withont. boring attachment, $15 ; ntor Positive, @ dos. $18..77......60% 
Stowell’s Side, Antiistioa seatae “goalie | Rivets and Burrs— with boring attachment, $20....... 20%] Sh : 
ash Pulleys— || Copper......... sesseeeeeene BO@SOGSE | Lester, comple'e. $10.00......+...-1 58106 Chicae Wheel @ Mtg. C0. eer 
kom » veeelSin., 16g: 2in.. fron or Steel : ” a Smith & H 7 
ramos Sense, 1M in. # doz. 184; | Tinners’ 70#10@75%| Scale Beams— Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.46."..38@ 33s 
ss eesesecerces ¥ gross, $14.40., ..25@33148 
Miscellaneous --70810@75% Seo B Beams, Scale. . 
Mes. Band 7, WEIR ..ccc, EU occcce 
Fox All-Steel, Nos. My isa: ig Rivet Sets _See Sets. Scalee— peharpeners, Skate— 
Footed Finish 7p doz 909] Roasting and Baking | Fomily. Turnbdults.... ... $0@802108 ee 
Extra for Anti-Friction Br. mee Pans-—See Pans, Roasting and | Hatch, Counter: Shaves Spoke— 
wshing asi olsel On 10¢ Debian, Toe Pitt by fh a $5.75 | Tron dos. $1 0001.98 
Grand lea ids All Steel Hoisciess. Two tforms, 8 y % O8..... Ww pean omaNe ~ 
(deal No. 18......0.;2-1% in. # doz, 20¢|  Rollers— doz. $16.00 | patiey's (stank So 
coy 18in * 6¢; 2 in 10¢ 19¢ | acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction......-- | Union Platform, Plain. ...$1.75Q%.00 Goorell’s, tanloy 5 & Tn 00 bonne opaloe 
184 in. 1 oh a1 635 Barn Door, Sargent’s list..... waidiio: Union Platform. Striped..$1 85@8, 5) Shears— blll 
spouses acceeses ; : Seseseeaee scoserones : atillon’s Eureka. .........cc0-seecees 
Tackis isis sat eke Cronk’s rinicerbiot papdneecanenescess Ay Chatillon’ vat mete Edy si Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Pumps— 60g) 10% Lanete, Se Ng EE = gisese” re 5 Ghatillon’s Grocers’ Trip = ales. ‘ zo a ‘ oe S77 18.00 20.00 gro. 
snaeeese 60k Barn Boo ° s—Househo soun TOOE....0. 13.00 er 17 00 gro. 
Pitcher Spout..-.--- ‘  Tobb@76L 10% Rope— Confectionery. Postal. toe, MR cccad 508 Chea $5.00 
hy all sizes.....gro. $6. : ~rheStandana” Portables ............ 43% Ye ke 7.00 9FO. 
Sump Lesthers. ¢ hee te. gr 90 | Manila, 7-16 in. and larger. TheStaniari” RR “| Wagon... 50s Straight Trimmers, aa 
Flint & Wailling’s rast Mail” s5@55R104 104 @10%e Best quality, Jap........ 70@70e108 
Flint & Walling's Pitcher Spout,....?043% Manita.........34-inch. Ib. 1042! c| Scravers— Nickel.... 60.0108 
Loud’s Suetiow Pumps, U. d. Co.,....20% | Manila. .4 and 5-16 in. Ib. 1D4@1 lhe Box, 1 Handle ........ doz $2.25M2.75 Fair qual. Jap... wiwecans 52 
Myer’s Pumps. low list . .50% | Manila, Tarred Rope, 15 Box, 2? Handle........ doz. - 75@h4.00 Niokel...2232: “750o 75a 108 
Contractors’ R Rubber Diaphragm Non, oe , Sees Ib 10'%4@10\%c | Ship, No. 1, doz. $3.50; No Tailors’ Shears...... ‘2+ - MI QL0E108 
chokable, B. & L. K CO.....0000 Manila Hay Rope Med'm.1b 10% ae # 25@2.40 | Acme Cast Shears,.............. 
ecabetng fed )...d0z. $8.76@4.00 Sisal. 7-16 in. and d larger.Ib, T4® ? Ad Eggatte Box Scraper (S. R. & —— e a 4 ~~ Arapenieaeton 
Pun ubes  hioatiagg @ 4 Peccbspuuencadessacemacecaes’ 
or Dewve, good. — alts Sisal... .i4 and 6-16 in. 1. 84@ 8c| Screens, Window and | Wilkinson’ hesipmenae atopelent 1900 list, 308 
Spring good qual a CantStecl Driv 50% wo Hay Rope, 2 to 1 Frames— Tinners’ Snips— 
mies Se. Cant Se emmeneneees «(| Se sais bap eadamid I. THE 7340 | Bonanse Window Soreens. . ..60@00k is Forged Handles, Steel Blades..20@10% 
eee eereeneee eV * 1 "at ‘ bs e 6 Ke Y. 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring. ....0....+++- 50 bat,” ares, meaner" KO 7 MalmeWinlow Sereom Frames.40%1 0854 able Handles, Laid with Steel. 
Hollow Punches. ........++++. coe tt APN. .sev0e veees -6%@ 7 ¢! Perfection Window Screens, ....60@600&5% F 4H 
NI Solid i Fencmes..- x. weencecess ret —_ fore: th Bae 6 Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. ae ine orged Handles, Steel Blades, . Berlin 
Tinners’ Hollow, P Bok w. &. @isabs Med'm, 4-in. and or Porter’s Extension Window Screens... Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co's. ms to] > 
7 Ok "ie aaaliee aie eese 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. & W.Co., ® IOI 56 Citsttnned larger. e- - Wabash Serine aay ec 50¢ | Niagara Snlps..........eceeeee radii lp 40% 
eeeeereee PT IR ee Meee Pee eee ED Jute Rope, No. 1, 4 i n. crew r vers— Pruning Shears and Tools~ 
all— Barn Door, &c.— Pg ae a Near +» @ She m8 Dri save ra. Screw. Cronk’s Pruning Shears............. 3348 
te eoaenan . oso ond ro sicodiecnllt deck? b..@6c¢ Bench and Hand— pand Saw, @ dom $18. on Lise on 
100 feet.....-. se eeces G20 Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.25 : Disston’s Pruning Hook, # dos. $12.00 
B. D. Vor Wi. i Hangers: 4 le Wire Rope— 14, $5. 50@3.75: 14, $b.00@h 50 I5S25&10% 
t a, Med. Large | Gatvanized .....0....+-+-+. 25210028 | Bench, Wood, Beech, .doz. $3.50@3.75 | John T. Henry Mtg. Com 
100 feet........-$ : Plain Sod 10¢2% | Hand, 8 ances SOBIOG‘0L | Grange Ghonrey, nn creat nen SORTS 
Sliding Door, B Bronzed Wr't Iron, seeerovececes seeee cece “* | Hand. R. Blise Mf Co...... piste 354 | Orange Shears...... sceeese oeeee S0K30% 
ptt ie Me go Ropes, Hammock - Coach. Lag and Hand Rall— wn 5 wescccovesese ee-ese weet 
Sisdung Door, - he i he ake wee Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, Nagley’s Pruning Stheati 10aoe 
slid ing Door, roug Tass, —e Sommaadhatiineia ck adh ink Poin me Pi O We ORiinccscscecsss 14&10% 
$00660680e80 ‘coach anc ag imie n ts 


PPTTTTTT TTT teeta ee ee 


aad 5 


'00t 
Cronk’s ‘O.N.T. Ra 
Lanes’ O. N. T., @ 106. ft. i inch... 
Lanes’ Stendatae 0 tt. 

Lawrence Bros.’ 
Moicinney's pom Se Better 

oKin 7 

Moore's awe "t. Sa Steel eosceeseee 
ay Rall, Plain . 


wae 4 , Malleable Rakes: 
2B lh, 16-tooth 
yoy sen uil.80 1.60 1.75 1.85 
$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 


"Bast Stee pif Sy List © svccsess OPSE2S 


TTT TT 708 10@75e5% 
ree Rakes, Metal Head, per doz., 
£0 teeth, $3.60 ; 24 teeth. ‘$3 75. 
Madison Red Head Law. ....83 25 
Madison Blus Head Lawn.....$3.00 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 80 tenth inoatanm 
# doz. $4.50 
Kohler’s Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, # doz. 


7 
ohler’s P m, 24-tooth, B doz. $3, 30 
ohler’s Steel Garden, 14- -tooth, # doz. 


a Malleable Garden, 14- conan 
#d $2.50 


Hatie met... ...- ebhbbIOn 
MoCaitrey File Co. Horse Rasps... 
6010s 


New ichoigee Werse Rasp...... 
bee a Pp 7TU&10% 








Fox Razors No. 42,.. 8% doz.$20.00) » 
ges Razors, No 44, d 2. $24.00$ &$ 
¥ox Razors, No. 82, Piatina,¥ | 


doz 
Sterling Razor Works..... ee 
Razor Strops— 


Bee Stropa, 
mas ty F ishing— 

Hendryx Aluminum, German Silver, 

Golu, Bronze, Silver, Rubber, Populo 

and Salmon, Si le ‘action, Tore 
ing and Quadruple Si ecesen 
sare ze ei Seri 
P and PN i Fi 





__ ee? 
Shakespeare, Style C... nescence 


Registers— 
Slack Jap....... seeeeceee50L10Q60% 
DP oe seco rsesccvereees HOL10S 


W hite 


n ickel Bai Plated. a 
Riddies, grain otf ana 





in. per doz.. 7 
Rings and Binge 

Bull  Ringe— 
OB .sesccouchhl oho 6a. doz, 
DPE .ccccse 1.10 1.60 doz, 





Boxwood.. “15a108 10@10210@75¢:10 
C108 108 10454 
Ivory . HENEMBUSUWENE 0 105 
Lufkin’s Steel....... .50&10% 
Lufkin’s ww yat we --50&10% 

Oipeleg R. & L. 

Boxwood, -atoibe! 9@75&210&10&104 
TVOFY..ccore o-+-- e+. SSX 1LOGS5£ 102104 


Saa trons—See Irons, Sad. 
Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth, 


Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks~—See Locks. Sash. 
Sash Weights— 

see Weiyhts, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
Sausage. 

Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—see Sels, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Sai, 





Sawe— om 

Atkins’ Circular..... - 50@50&1 
Atkins’ Band .........-se.sceee 5010: re 
Atkins’ STL 0 ccnntatpus'cacned 
Atkins’ Mulay, al -_ tian 


4 
Atkins’ One- 
y 


Atkins’ Hand. Compass, &...... ... 4 
ees © 8 Gircalar roid a and i ‘aad 


PAP ee 


d 34 to 134 











Disston nae 
Disston C 
Disston Narro 


rossou' aie 
5 

Disston paneg. eit and a =a eee: 560% : 
ramed Woodsa 


Disston F° W8..35@3527 
Disston Woodsaw modes. oe sist 


Disston Mandan Nos. 19, 99,0 
Disston Handsaws, fos. 16. 
4100, Ds, 120, 76, 7 +0 25Q25& 714% 
Disston Hand Saws, NS Fa 107, Kane? 

8, 1, 0, 00, Combination. 

Disston Compass.Keynole, epintis 








Disston Butcher Saws and Blates.. 
C. B. Jennings & Co.’s.: 
Back Saws.......+ SSObSSr cSecescoocces 25% 
Butcher Saws. 
Compass and Key 
Framed Wood Saw 
Hand Saws........... 
Wood Sa 





Peace Cross Cuts. list Jan.1.°99.. +508 
Pence Hand, Panel and Rip. os 00000308 
Richardson’s Circular and M in eg cece 508 











Richardson’s X Cuts, list Jan. 1, '99..50¢ 
Richardson’s Hand. &................ 30% 
Shaonds’ Circular Saws........... 504 
Simonds’ Crescent Ground Cross Cut 





Oct. &15@.. 
Hand Rail, ‘list Jan. rt ‘BI. 0d100. 
Jack Screws— 


Millers Falls. ......cccoccceccce 50&10&10¢% 
} aes Falis, Roller ...............50&10% 
| Pi. BS. & W..ccerecccccccccces 408: ait tS 

Sargent peacovesa cece aes 70&10 


Machine—_ 
List Jan, 1, ‘98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@10@60% 





Fiat or Round Head, Brass........ 
504:10@60% 
Set and Cap— 
Set (Tron or Steel) ......- oveee20€10% 
| Sq. Hd. Cap...... repbaeueanas 65h10% 
| Hex. Hd. Oap.....ccee nse --65410% 


Wood— 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, Iron...... eveneedi 37'4@90% 
Round Head, [ron....000....85@5744% 
Flat Head, Brass.....+......85@874% 
Round Head Brass, ..+00000.8240@35% 


Flat Head, Bronze........ 75@30% 

Round Head, Bronze..... »721446@7746% 

Pk gO eee 87 2 @ 0% 
Scroll Saws—Sce Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— 


ps f ye h. 
Natural Finish.per doz. $7.50@7 76 
Pol. Blade...... per doz, $8. re + 15 
Painted or Bronzed..per doz. $8.00 
Weed and Bush. .per doz. $7, 25@7.5v 


Scythe Snaths— 
see Snaths, Scythe. 
Seeders— 
Ralsin— 
Enterprise.......... 


Sets 
“Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and TJool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10 Awls doz. 
Wood Hdle., 4 aust, ¢ 


2. 
Atken’s Sets, Awl and Tools is ee 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00... &10 
Fray vy Vip Fs Aa “Nout, aia; 2 


$18; 
Millers “Falls. Af Pioor ‘iia, No. 
12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 . Gatbs 
stanla s Excelsior : 
No. 1. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; 
secs dann deena’ 308109 408108 bs 
Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel and Hoe... 
# dos... ++00$9.00 
Nalil— 


Ns 5450 dunn stewn gro. $2 50 
Round, ‘Blk. and Poi.. Peed ag 
ret, SRS 
+eeseGTO 4.7. 
Knurled. Good....... os = 


2.00Q3 25 
bole 





-97T0. $6.00 

— Brothers Dascoa races i, @ §664da nie “f 
on s Diamon: fo n 
Snell's Corrucated, C re cn BOE 5 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Bb. on 
Rive 

Deter ig 2+70Q 108-1055 
Aiken’s Genuine. ......# doz. $5.5046.00 
Aiken’s Imitation |: ."# dos. $3.00@3.10 





cimeeastinatae Door— 
| tte Antl- Friction 


80&1 @80&10 
Reed beeeGeeeess saggceded 70& i: 
BP ae i ndnactinidic watéunsedance 33 
Wrightsvilie Hatfield Pattern.. 38 
Sliding Shutter—__ 
needing eat. evccccccccecccoce 7OZ10@754 
R.& E cccccecceecce 
) AEA. “ist. seecececcece “"BORISi ce be 
Shells— 


ig ed Empty— 

Brass Sheils, Empey: 
First quality, all gauges.......... 60a58 
Climax, Club, Rival, ry and 12 wees 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, 
Smokeless, 10, 12, 14 


Blue Rival, New Cli 
Club, Yellow fuval, 10; 10, 12, 
20 gauge. a | 
Climax, Club, Lea sais, “Rival, Yi" 16 
and 20 gauge ($7.50 list)...... S0R5e 
Climax, Club, Langan, Rival 1 
12 gauge.. r&e 
Defiance, Higa "Base, ‘New Victor. 
a Repeater, 10, 12, wane x" 


8948108: 5% 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder...... 


Loaded with Nitro Powder... * 
LOP108 10858 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F, 0. b., Pittsburg. 


New Rapid, 
and 20 gauge. 
& 108 
Primrose 
16 and 


FOR, ccccesccescoscccccccs per $1.50 
Steel... encesegnecece Der keg 2.26 
Burden’s, all sizes, # keg. _ ..$3 60 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... .$1.25@.1. 
Drop, B and larger, per 25-1b, bag - 
$1.30¢ 1.60 
Buck, 25-lb. ee 1.60 
Chilled, 25 lb. bag...... ose. - $1.80 7 1.60 
Dust Shot, 25 lb, bag........ $1.50@2.18 


Shovels and Spades— 


No, 2, Polished, Sq. or Rd, Poi 
oe L Handle a oint, D 
tat Grade. on 
ed Gra- 
Plain Back... “410 bo #960" 
Strap Back... 9.90 900 
Cleveland Pat'n 10.20 9.30 
sd Gri bth Gry 
Plain Back.... $8.70 $3.10" 
Strap Back... 8.10 7.50 
Cleveland Pat’n 38.40 7.80 
All other sizes add 30 
lack deduct 30c doz. 
pe — oon the As30- 
ctation p but a: 
ie! nd by Jobbere 0.80 1.08, ana 
erally sold by obbers at 9a Bato. 9 
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THE IRON AGE 


















x March 14, 1901 

Shovels and Tongs— | rn —_ Osea Chest TB ..00...c0e+see A QURE | India 8-Ply ere > Bale... Be 
frase Head... ....n.o0nG0L5QOEI0E | = Porcelai sin Lined doz. $2 3.45 | kaa y etal ggg 2.8 band 6Ply Jute, 00 Da idie 

Sieves and Sifters— pioneer rent a tion $1.00 taver list, 1899, siya cae ess BSS ae time . Linen, em Be 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $10.00@10.50 aie. Lufkin’s Metailio..7-~"""""-""gugsbass | Wool... 2 = ae 
Buffalo Metallie Blued.S. 8. & Co.. # gr-: | Barbed Blind. .......... 7 rs— 

14216 16818 Electricians’, Association  * telenongs an armomete 

12.90 $18.80 ££2;09,, SOE 10104108 | 2EM CBSO.... 2-220 000 00000 BOQSOLIO“ ises— 
Poeemnurnan goverccomescceseeia ae ge. ore 00 | Fence Staples, same price as Barbed Ties, Bale—steel. Solid Bor.. 50%, 
unter’s Genuine ........--+- $13 Wire. See Trade Wire. ...cceccee. 50@10R5% Oe ee cececcesccceceseeess 


_..- conee BE 

er (Barier’s Pat.) none Sifters... 

B om, $8.00... ...-ccerceecccccerees 720% 
Sleves, Tin Rim— 


a. - 

} jock, fills $0 96 98 1.00 1.10 
s ted full size.. $1.05 24 1.10 1.20 
Sack, CORRE... cove $0.78 80 83 


Sleves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 

| Mesh 18, Nesied, doz.......$0.75@0 80 

Mesh 90, Nested, doz....... -85@ .90 

Mesh 2, Nested, doz .....2. 1.00@1.05 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list..........--.-+ 60@60k 10% 
Nots.— There ta - entire uniformity 
wm liste weed by jobber. 


Wrought Steel— 


4 umpes Galv'e and masusstes. cones 
Oolumbus, Painted ..........00-ee+00 4 45% 
.&£Ga. M - Go., Gaivanized. paenbeeb 50% 
G. Mfg Co., ‘Enameled........++- 50s 





Skelns, Wagon— 
t Tron... se+see2- a0 0 ONO 
Pte ri nag 
Siates— 


“=D” BSlates.......-ce----- LO@/0k 10% 
Unexcelled Noiseless Slates....... 
+ —~ embed 608108 10k 10k 10% 
tre Bound........+++- 200 eS5QL0L5S 
Slates, “add $1 case, net. 


Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 











Sterling $ 2.00........... eccccces.coocBOVae 
Snaps, Rarnese~ 
G]erMan.......cececeees-+e KOQWEI104 
Mfg. Co.: 
— ema eco coceesecer es sBSRSS 
Gl Grade. ......cece-eeesee eeecces % 
ee covccesce ef X2E 
 ircnaneneeaepuanneenepe 
ONES. .00 .-sccccccersccsccccceees 35.62% 
ankee, Roller........++-- cerccceee Sue 2% 
*s Saddlery Works: 
~+h, «nexaninrdl eovcece: os eneceeesO0K 10% 
60K 10% 
| 60K 106 
60& 10% 
| «+ 40& 10% 
5ua&5s 
.. 40) 
} 50&5% 
Bb. ccccesccccese cocecccecccece:ses 45 
( or iat ARES morebees 50&5% 
4 HOD, 2c cee ssecesccersccescoesess ss rr 
BT .ccocccceccconcocccnesccseseges 
Victo tor w soaccounpsousucbonsoopesvens 60&5¢ 
( — 
Oneida vs ws me -65@65& ' 0% 
lid sorie ow 85810 @H5k10& 10% 
Gargent’s P tout Guarded............+.. 
— 6636& 10% 
Snaths— 


wecc cet ceesceeserecetoces Ab 5A 
Snips, Tinners’—see Shears 
Soldering trons— 
See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
See Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Sliver Plated— 


Flat Ware....--...60L10@60k 108 108 | 


Miscellaneous— 
German Silver... ..60£10@60€ 104 10% 
Springs— 


Door— 
om» npesonemesenncoemecnse diam 
(Coll ogc ccezesces oo SOS 
orrey's od, 8° in.. Je doz. $1.10@1.25 
ictor (Coll).. ceseseces sees O@RLORIOS 


Carriage, Wagon, &o. 
Factory Shipments. 
I4in and wider.,.Blk, Hf Brt. Brt. 


4a ke ecld 
‘a ff’s Bolster Springs. ................. 
ff’s Seat Springs......... 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Pailsteiphia No. 1, @ doz. $12; No. 2. 
BG; NO. B, S24. ..0-cccccnvevececeese SOS 
Squares— 
plated.... | List Jan. &, 1900 
Gnd Iron... § .0+0-.00 cee QI 
ood Hdl, Try Square and T- 
SN vennncacakuhel 6048: 10 10@ 708 
Fron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
02 10@L04k- 104 108 
‘ nd T-Beve! 
ah and Miter... *s “some 


Squeezers—- 
Lemon-— 
Wood, Common, gro., ty 0, $5.25 
@#5.50; No. 1 $6. ro 6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain L ; 
ee $3.00@2.75 


t. 
Poultry Netting. fags... = b.. 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... S14 Qsige 


Stesis, Sutochers’— 

Dick shernbbacsnninenoewe scovcee 408 
Foster Bros’...... eeoeenseonees eee B08 
C. & A. Hoffmann’ s......ca.ceo-sess 


Stectyarde............09uees 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ...... A iaetntet 
Gardner Die 8tocks No. Lencspeeeess On 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes...... ete 
Green River. . eerevcccccceseee tS 
fightaing Screw Piate.. oocell 
— Sage: 
Rerce’s New Serew Pla 


tes. 5@30% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stook.25% 
Stone— 


Saythe Stones— 


Cefenne Whee & Mfg. Co: 

em Corundum, lv in 

cn Fens an tor. 0-20, 
ev tone ist Nov., 92.33 

Pike Mfg. Co., list '95-"96....... peawer + 


Oll Stones, &o. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: 
Corunduum Ax Btoues, Blips si -8 
e 2 
Pilindesian ite, 1, “ a 
ndostan Na > 
Sand Stone. ...... ........ 34 
T 4 a Sione, a, 


83443 
ge 83442101 
i oe merepece $1 4 


Se 

Rosy Red Washites” -60¢ 

Washita Stone, Extra ° ° 

Washita Stone, No. 1.. oo 

Washita Stone, No. 2... ..cesess 

Lily White a cocces 
Ros, 









6 
8345% 


0. 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,8to5 
Arkansas Stone.No.1 ‘Bia 


india Of Stones. bescmbepssspboppebiconnle 
— Mil 


Emery oO * dos. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
PRINTED, ccscdddacinvesined eoesees25@QS0% 


Stops, Bench— 


Millers Falis. 
Morrill’s. 


eee e nee eee eersetees 


.»# doz., No. i, $10.00; he x 
$11.06, Ko 2 
Stops, Window— 
Ives’ Patent..... eee cece oseeeee BS RSS 
Whicox, Steel, per doz., $8.00. seveeesDOS 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish. Stove. 
Strainers Pum 

Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz. 75¢ 
Straps, Box— 

Cary’s Universal, case lots........20%10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 

DOG so cccneteccececccocsen el: GLEE 
Strops, Razor— 

Smith & Hemenwav Uo........ .....0..70% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Miles’ Challenge, # doz. $20.. Po ees 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ Z5@L5RT 4S 
ss oe —_ ts. ilst Jan, 


~ keen Brads, &c.— 
Gin tee tee 20109 

e merican... oe 
yt ar hen, Cut Tacks, ..... £ 
Swedes Iron Tacks..... oe sotto. 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks 


Gimp Tacks......0+ssecc00eeWE 
Lace Tac e rarer 4 





Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack 


Hungarian Nails.......... 80825Q. 
Common and Patent Brads.70¢10@. 
— and Clout Nails... .80@10@..% 
— The above prices are for 
opens Weights.® An extra 5¢ is given 
Star and an extra 025% on 
NWeighie so 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Point Tacks. ....90-€6 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg 


. % 

° 90£30@. .% 

Looking Glass Tacks ...... Ree | 
s 

% 

% 


VS aesaxesondios: w++ 0 -50210@608 
See also Nails, Wire 
Tanks, Oil— 
E ld, S. S. & Co.. = 
merak FE Go----ver->: Soa, Seoe 


a. 8.& 8 Go... gone 
ueen City t oe 50 
yon City 8. S. & Co., 60-gal.... peat st 


Pb cy, Measuring— 





American Asses’ Skin, .....402& 
t Leather 


Patent peecsee ‘Sic@aae 


Oe 


anaes Wall— 
eveland Wi ri 
Galv. Steel 532 x 634 10, $ 1000. 
in. @ 1000. + 00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 114 in. ® 1000.$42.00 
Galv, Steel 5 82 x 154¢ in. # 1000.$14.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, | ™ 
&c.7Se «—See Benders and Upset- 


elem Cutters— 
j ers, Tobacco. 
pean . 
oopers 
L&LJ. wh —— «2. 20@20&5% 
” tan 


ee 


Simonds’ Improved......... ecceee “gauge 
Simonds’ Crescent........00 scccesee oe 20% 


Shi; 
Se ON encase call 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps— Game— 
Oneida Pattern..... -T5RSQIEE 10898 
Newhouse....... concern ens eeccece os 
Hawley & No ee Biase roe 
Victor Oneida ¥ Pattern)... peeaiel a 75& 
Star ( 6 Pattern)....... Gu 0g T0kS4 


Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes .. 

8% @Ie 

Mouse, Round or Square i 

1,00 

American Pattern French 

tand Mouse Traps— 

No.4 1 ‘Detrott an’ oy ag ? we m 

No. 2, Detroit M Marty attern, # dos. 
$*.25; in 4 gro. lots, ® doz........83.0 

Detroit ap Pattern Mouse, e doz. 
$2.00 ; pre. be ts, Rdoz..... $1.75 

Diamond FP oe use ae -per doz. 60¢ 

Diamond Joe Kat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 

vn Genuine): Rat and Mouse Traps 

nuin 

, Rat, Fach $1.1244;.¥® doz. $12.00 

Nos Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; case of 50 
$5.25 doz. 

No. 8314, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 dos. 

No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 
$2.76 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75;..case oo eas 

Smayiers Rat Killer, No. 1, ® gr. $30.00; 
zo. 2. # gr. $80.00; Mouse, No. 3, 

‘Fly— 

Balloon, Globe or Acme.... ...... 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. “$11. 00@ 12.00 
pe, Champion or Paragon.... 

Zz. $1.25@1.40: gro. $13.50@15 00 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2..ce.cccccescesss 40% 


Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing...... e000 30% 
Disston Plastering... ee | 
Disston “ Stan Brand” and Ga: - 
GOR TEOWSNB, coco ccccesccceqoccccesces 
Never-Break Steel Garden Troweis._ 
gro. $7.00 
Peace’s Plaste het 
Rose Brick i r astering 
Woodrough&McParlin, st’ring. ase ios 
Trucks,Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L.. Block Co.'s -. ee “a posses 40% 
Daisy Stove [rucks, Lmprov tern 
# doz. $21.00 
Model Stove Trucks........¥ doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— 
r No.1 2 


doz. $5.00 & 50 én 
} meso Wash Tate. S. & Co,): 


Na, 20 80 
Per doz.$5 2s 6.00 675 630 7.25 8.00 


Twine— 
nder— 
Small lots f. o. b. New York, Phila- 
delphia or foston. 
ite Sisal, 600 ft. to &. per Wb. 714 


@? 
Standard, 506 ft. to lb....per lb. 744 

@7}4c 
Manila, 600 jt. to lb......per lb. 9@ 


Pure Manila, 650 ft. to Ib. per lb, whe | 
For carloads deduct \4c per lb. 


Miscellaneous— 
i BC 


Flax Twine— B. 
No. 9,4 and %-lb. Balls..22c 26c 
No. 12, —_ 4-lb. Balls..18¢ #1c 


No. 18 %-lb, Balls..16e 19¢ 
x and seb. Ballsib4e se 
Ne. $6, Sd.and ‘1b. Balls.. 
alk Line, Cotton, %-lb. Balls. 


22@22 Ke 
Castes Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb. to 


py fib pe Bak 7@8e 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balistolb ... 


10\Ko 

American 2-Ply Hemp, 44 and % 
WEEEE. nconaas cone eee 2@i8e 
American $ Ply Hemp, "jb. Bails. a 

1 

India 2-Ply Hemp. 4 and % 
Balls (Spring Twine)..... ....++ .0e 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-10. Balls,......9¢ 





Bonney’s Saw Vises ..........00..-40210% 


oes 


Agia cyte bl 
pson’s wu ta’ 2. 
Standard. . 










Prone, Norris Doubie Sere itt 
Hollands’: ubie We nae 


Machinists’ etenceerecesceeescesecssss 40% 


Lewis Toot 6 sees ae 


Massey's: 
fw ne ange a F ce he 
m coal ker” c eccccesces 

uo Now prenearnen 

Miller's Slits se ag BE 

Pushers: 

Victor... +-- 20@254¢ 

Pegulars. cocccccceeccooses coccece rhe rt 

Compinatiois Pipe.c-sss2222.°3 55@808 

Prentiss...........000: ccs recesses 20@25% 

peccesesoescesocoes 404 
< 
44 


ee 

































eesee eeegee 


Stephens’.. 
vane W. & W. Hiw. Go. 
Saw Filers— 


0. 1, 813; No. 3, $16 .50&10¢ 
lamp and @u ide, # doz. 

* eeicakmbstaampar eeepc 

—— ae Jaw, Nos. :* 


ekceden No8 sdkios 


Miscellaneous— 
we & Keuler Combination Pipe 


Bonn 
Distone DS DsC 
$30 


Parker's Combination Rese 


WF Bat88...ccccvcccccveneaococeseoss 
187 Series. Saueseasibaiivace does 


No. 8 


eeeeeeee 





Ww. ads—Price Per M. 


IL UP....ccccee. 


& 
by 






bobubyts Pot 
RNook 


VRS 
rete 


= 
tats: ; 


ae 
4} 


. 
. 


.. 1i and larger. .31.70@1.7 
Ei gi ae ig 
Wagon Jacks— 

See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 

8.5. & Co. Reduced List....,. ......408 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 

Grou nd.. eeeetereee ee 

Ui und. eescccccescess 0m 
White Enameled Ware: 

Maslin Kettles..... seccesecess++- 808 

Boilers and Saucep ns.......60@10% 
Tinned Boilers and Saucepans 

See also Pots, Glue. 

Enameled— 


Aonte Mitel Steel Ware, list July’99, 
se | :. bt he list Jan.'1 , 04 ‘d a8 
apace osenseqnecensacess 0 
Second Quality, Agate Nickel ites 
Second Quality, Granite . 
70&10@70& i080 


Tron Clad : 
» high list...........7 


: 





reo \pered W. 
Mottled Ware. 1 high liens skceoccaned 
Never Break Enameled... .5045@504&108 
Tea Kettles— 
"Fuck ene Tea ae ad 


MCh. ...02 6 8 2 


Steel Hollow Ware, 
Avery Spiders & G asees 
avery — eee premio eee ec@scnes 
a ad 50a a5@50a 
Never Break Spiders and Griddies - 
r Break Kettles.......... 


Neve 
Soild See Steel 8 ders ry Griddies. ..., ooabt 
Solid 


+ See eeeeeeensess 


Ware: Ruamaisd cvenece Biase 
Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: # dos 
Crescent, farnil 
ia ay, tata aemaeaa 
MOOLOP. 000000 .4- w. cccccccecenseht. 20 
Double Zinc Surface : 
Saginaw Globe, fam(’y size, station- 


Wilson or oe feoescacce ecee £3 
Surface : 


ae pe resessccpseerateces a 





oben, 


, ae 


bu 
- 


Oil. 


{| 


VvVUZ 


DY C2 C2 
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Washers— Weights, Sash- Comper, i uot J pam iB csccasasacs 1 Adjustable s Pipe... 
Leather, Axle— Per ton.....+++.0+-+ 1; $20.00222.50 | Stubs’ Steel Wire .......$6.00 to 8, hog | Qombpination Black... 
Combination — 
a meainewqane| "Sepsis mam ree | a pees Kg os He eylniror Oar Fe 
, asesen Sosmeteee owe . r re Picture Cord, see Co Extra Heavy 
EiViccnsnaeh sosanss abt 108s | 7” 
mi: 1 Th 4 Inch, Well Buckets, Galvanized Bright Wire Goods eyes ee 
lle 1% 8c 15c per 100 See Pails. Galvanized. Fron and Brass, list July ee: P Bindiey Automatic...... 
. * ardiman’s........0- 
- = D 
iron or ae ee ee ¢2.002.100;| Wire Cloth and Netting— | Raion nen 
oe bolt... 5-16 rh 3% fh ¢ %4 rt la? Py ont 5: L-in 3 25 Dink » | Galvanized Wire Netting .30@20@35% eae me eee eEves 
pape my enna ao 5.00 =" sais 2 Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft.31.00 Katte ite Hadi, Machinista’ (W. & BLY: 
"bib bones ond orto tact. ° per) Wire and Wire weer Light Hardware Grade : eens an 
- w Brt.and Ann, 6109 ot10g| *8 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) sq. Iie ener as .- 50&5% 
aM ‘ ecanacbinn raven Piso ctl. ten 
Cast asners Brt. and Ann., 10 to 18.. baeneet 7 9 2-8 Mesh, Galv. (Se. list) 8q ft.. Soild Handles, P.S. 2 W 
er % inch, barrel lots. per lb., yy oe oy > ~ aiding ” Ye sl Paacasaneanes 
a nn ‘+ om 
c M4@ Te Cop'd and Galv., 6 to9..... arreres > Wire Barb—See Trade Report. Wrought Goods 
Washer Cutters— Cou'd and Galv’, 10to i3...... ..-.7 8! Wire, Roce—See Rops Wire. | Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
See Cutters, Washer. Cop'd and Galv., 19 to 26. eco eT 10% ee es . S5L10@S5L 2546 
Cop'd and Galv., 27 to 36......724054| Wrenches— be tsa Masho 
Washing Machines— Tinned, 6 to 1. vr eccccccceccFOGlO@) D4 a 7) ~ “ynnnnonnens ° -70810@75R5% Covert Saddlery Works, Trimme1.6025¢ 
See Macht Washin Tinned, 15 018 ..cccceoce. --T0B5E5S Case lots .. oocccene «eset enuene Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
rpetecseenian - Tinned, P+ d 26 ...eee-cseee: wr 70% — Laairemmecsreneneensecesa 08108 Nas ccnatsciccacsatied<atea 70% 
3 er axter’s S......00 cocccsececs 
Water Coolers— Annealed Wire on Spodls, 105070" SE Milinastccoeacgessencees Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
See Coolers, Water. 104 pee ‘esis mages ee: Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,, 
Wedges— Bremond Copper Wireon Specle,. Saas Mechanic. oe Ow 10% zinc let ass 
mie L5@50L10¥ Bemis & Call's: = 
Oil PRcdvctencenseuncecsssth 8i4c Brass, list Feb. 26, _ coccceccceshOe gate & ian aos Sheet .ccccccccccesse tere -+-lb 6% 6% écQ@ie 











PAINTS, , OILS _ AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. 


reem, Cheesn 1@, DUT... ..00.-- veel @29 ees 

















White Lead, Zinc, &c. | | Basset City, bolled.. . 65 @70 

















bbls. 49 bbis. and kegs: Gr Linseed, Siate and West’ raw 63 @65 
Foreign white, in Oll.. .. 74@ 954 | OF UEP. secnese-eee s+ @ 6. | Groom: Parisne” ¢ | Linseed: raw Calcutta seed... -, 985 
ican White, in Oil: Ut Misesiscets os @ 634 | Sienna, Raw.... § | Lard. Prime « --..seeeeee sreseees 65 GUS 
ae, and aang Sienna, Burnt,. vs 3 Lard, Extre Novi™. rove eee) @5R 
Dor @ 6 Umber, ee } we hy 0. te: Laveinaseanieey ph} othe 
880: PUGEO. ccccccccce ce ‘ 
Umber, Burnt......ccce-sseseeee 9'46@12 Cotton-seed, Suamer Yeliow, - 
penes@aneerneneccsceenetas 293430 
Miscellaneous. cotioncatid si Summer Yellow. 90 @8 
off grad cesecce ce cecese ‘ ew 
Barytes, Foreign, ® —- «++ -$19.00421.00 Seerak, oS ais ie aaaneaasna ie S “ 
Barytes, Amer. tloa 19.00420.00 | Sperm, Natural Spring. . pier Gs 
Bary tes, Crude.. ¥.00.910.00 | Sperm, Bleached g pring.. ait aie @.. 
Chalk, in bulk.. er to 2.60@ 2.75 | — rm, Natural Winter. 258 G59 
Chalk, in bbis...... "#100 » @ 35 Sperm, gue Winter. 3 @64 
China Clay, English. BA oa 12.00 @17.50 | Whale, Crude.......... oe @.;. 
Cobalt, Oxide...... #1 2.20@ 2.50 | Whale, Natural Winter. + @47 


. :. 27 @10 a 
7) 100. S051 10 Whiting, ommon.#? 100 B + 42@ .52) Whale, Bleached Winter........ 
~ ». . 1,.80@2.10 | Whiting, Gilders 54@ .64| Menhaden, Crude, Sound..... 38 @29 


Whiting, extra  Gilders®.. eco 53g .63 | Menhaden, Ligh ht Strai ined 82 $33 








Green Seal: si roaccilieonme < S60 © Menhaden, Bleached Winter.. 35 @.. 
nna, Ital., Raw, Powd....... § 7 enhaden,Ex Bleached W 38 9 
Lote of 1 ton and over..........18 “yn eee cee Beep 840 7 Putty. rhe inter ts 930 
Lots of tor thea | M. 000-0000 0l2h@ Sie Aspestenm. Burnt and "as $1.90 | Cocoanut, Ceylon. 6.60.¢5.45 
a, © a vin Poppy Oil, Powdered . -#® 1'446@ 3 | In bladders ........ *9"40 | Cocoanut, Cochin. .. 64@ 6 
Red Talc, French.. coe ee 100 » #1: 25 @1.50 | In cans, 12 ® to 25 2.50 | Cod, Domestic......... ***"34 @35 
Lots of 1 ton and over..........1 ties | Talc, Aves CIORR.. 20.000 200: 20008 @1.10 | In cans, 1 B to5D. * 8.60 | Sod Newfoundiand., sencsedecot ae 
Lots of less than 1 ton............11@1134 | Terra Alba, French, @ 100% - 0 1:00 seceeees Red & ; 





net erereees 


Red pS 
Olive, Italian, bbis.. 
| Neatsfoot, pri me. 


Discounts.— V. M. French Zine.—Dis- T Iba, English...... ...... 
ore Rigg of 0 tat pw | fare AR Raat Gof "$8 Big | Spirits Turpentine. 
assorted grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 | Terra Alba, American No. e “45 @ 











































bbis., 4%. Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow. @D 2%@ 38% | In Southern py see csseeeceee se @40¢ | Palm, prime, Lagos. 
Dry Colors. Umber. T urkey. Raw & Powd. 2%@ 3 In Machine LDS ...+000-.secee6 oe 10: sae | 
Black, Carboa.. eps @20 | Umber, Bnt. Amer............ . L4¢@ 2 
Black: Deep: Auer 2%@4 | Umber, Raw, Amer........... + l's@ 2 Clue, Mi 1 Oll 
Black, Drop, Bag... veeee.7 @LL Follow, Onrome..... Perens Aes 104095 he nera 3. 
— ivory. Th REDE RRS 15 ot Verm'tion, aloksitver, jruik. .. @70 Cabinet wie Black, 40 gravity, » 9530 cold ° , 
seerewesers Sees* ‘ermili ulcksilver, bags. @ v . gal. 0 
Blue, Golesi ccc. cecal Ba @ 8 | Vermilion; English, Import.. "$0 ‘995 | Extra White.. Black, ‘a gravity, iS ooia tess. 1 
ue OBO. coccccccccccecsecs 33 Vermilion. Chinese. . ~ -$1.0081.20 WUGMEN. occcccccceccce ececceqsovces 440 _ tee, re aescece @ 
23 @ iitcetoae os ne Sytin dor, light aitared: sereeee LAK 
linder, dark filtered......... 11: 
3 214 Bg oD wee 19 ota | Animal, Fish and Vege- araiing a ae eet b 
siae, Ainese..... saant aoe 88 os table Oils, ParaMine, 889 gravity... y 
lb F PUSSIAN...ccecee ererereeet “vt ra r 
Green, Chrome, ordinary ...... 5 @6 Blue, Ultramarine.........++...13 @16 Linseed, City, raw....... Bgal. 65268 ‘ane lots eo atvanen’” ao 
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The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on ali matters relating to those branches of industry, 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


UniTeD STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 


Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, - . . . - : - - . $5.00 a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THixp THuRsDAYs of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 « 
Dollar Edition, large number First THurspAy of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - 1.00 «(6 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 
ONE INSERTION, = = = - = = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, - = = = = = $45.00 
ONE MONTH, (s times = oe — = ~~ 1 1.25 ONE YEAR, - - - - - - = 75.00 
THREE MONTHS, = = = = = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 

n Offic e - 232-238 William Street, - : - DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs. 
eo asks ag hee e . Forrest Building, 117 119 South “Fourth Street, : - THoMAs Hosson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, © ° “— «©. Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - - Ropert A, WALKER, Manager. 

“ai . “ H. H. Roserts, Business Manager, 

Chicago, e i - « Fisher wuiling, Dearborn and vee Buren Streets, ; Geo. W. Cog, Resident Asso. Ed. 

Sincinnatl - « «© « © Pickering Building, 5th and Main Streets, - + ~- HENRY SMITH, Manager. 

a wen ’ . = ° - ° e Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, e . . “yA WIELAND, Manager. 
oekba. oa a « e - Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - . ° ° - WALTER C, ENGLISH, Manager, 


leveland, - - - °- °* e The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - <« ° : Ezra S, ADAMS, Manager, 


AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 
Remittances should be made by draft, pant, oe eee Davip WILLIAMS areame, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P, O, Money 


Wrder on A geet B — oo aay of the world may obuaia The Iron yr het the American News Company, New York, U.S. A.: The [oteraationai 
conan ie Yon. S. A, London, England; or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-ciass Matter. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


MARCH 33, 1908. 


The following quotations are for smal) lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report, 





IRON AND STEEL— | 


Bar tron from Store—- 
Common Iron: Duty, Round,0.6¢ # B; Square,0.8¢ ® D | 





1 to 1% in. round and ee eceee - | 
146 to 4 in. x 344 to Lin... esecee ¥ BD 1.70@1.50¢ 
Refined Iron: a a 
lto 1% in. roun = equare....... 
11g to 4 in. X96 tO 1 IM.......ccecceee ¥ B 1.75@1.85¢ 
144 to 41n. x AEST. RB BD 1.90@2.00¢ 
Rod iG ¢and 11-16 ond ‘and square.# DB 2. 10@3.206 
An 
81 x fm. ON IATTET.cce..eeee seccesoeses ses 2.002 | 
8 to 54 n. x F “4 Sconce ccccercosnccescasserstes 2.00¢ 
14 to Sin. x esses 2.108 | 
if to ™~ in, x 3. 16 in and | thicker. ecrcceccesove 2.00¢ | 
1 to 144 in. x 8-16 in. coccscccces B10G | 
% eit x 
€ n 
4 
| in 
Tee 
if 
14 in 208 
~w 
Bear 2.15 
Channeia Ue GHEE DEORE... v.censcceneseeses - ». 2.15¢@ | 
Bands—1& to 6 x 3-16 to No. 8...... Sccccceess ? > 2.15¢ 
* Burden‘’s Best” iron, base price... ...cee-ee. # D 3.15¢ | 
Burden's “H. B . Iron, base | 
eovecce wocccce cee erecccccnccvcoscoscs ® 2.952 | 
» Bieter.” evveseces - eee on FD 3.608 | 
Norway Bars.. ecccocececce erncece eoenecce eereoes 4 @ige | 
Norway Shams.. eovce recccccccececoccoccces cs 444@454¢¢ 
Mordhent Steel from Store— 
per B 
Bessemer Machinery p oper egeneeenscooecce 1.75 to 1.85¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh aaa ateaets 2. 0a. 50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots.. 74 


Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price ‘ia 


small lots...... ntpbaraepeanbstseeeiesadlasith - 6¢ 


inch.. 


eeeeeseresese 





Sheet Iron from Store. 


















Black. 
One Pass, C, R. R, G. 

Soft Steel. Cleaned 
Pies. 16 00 29. .roccreecreveees 8 D,3.15....00.. B.20e 
Nos. 18 tO 21...cccccccccccoee @ DB, 3.25.... 8.30¢ 
Nos, 22 to 24. coccces GV BD, 8.25. .coscce 8.408 
Nos. 25 and 26.......s06 c-ece @ BD, 3.45...00006 8,508 

ID. BE esccccccese © seccceccoces # ,8.55........ 8.608 
No. 28 owevcccccseosccocces cece ¥ D,3.65........ B.706 
Russla, Planished, &c. 

Genuine Russia, according to assort- 

BROMB. .covccconceccscccscccsnncerseccectesesons FD 10%¢6 

Patent Planished.............8 BD A, O3¢¢; B, 85¢¢, net. 
Galvanized. 
BB. wy 
-¥ B, 12¢) 9 
e mp, 13¢); 5 
BD, 14¢ie | 
8 DB, 15¢ 2 | 
BD, 16e(5 | 
# DB, 17¢ 
Bb, 19¢/e 
HO, BO. .0000-02022000+2000008, » ® DB, 2i¢gjo 
86 in. 1¢ @ D higher. | 
Foreign Steel from Store— 
Best Cast .......cccccccccccsccccvecsccesensesses #DB15 ¢ 
Extra Cast.........+ 8 @20 ¢| 
Bwaged, Cast....... -@ D116 ¢) 
Best Double Shear.. -@D15 ¢| 
Blister, ist quality. -#2B13 ¢@¢ 
German Steel, Best -#@ D110 ¢ 
2a quan ty eounenee 8D 9 ¢| 
8d quali #D 8 ¢@| 
Sheet Cast teel, lst quality ¥m15 ¢ 
2d quai CY. cccccccccccccccsecvccccccsesecsens Did ¢@!| 
Ry cahet "a * Special eerccescce soveccecoscesoces ¥ > As 4 
t’a “Special” ........--.cccsecccseces bi) 
—" - " iinealed ecvecccccecs # DB 75 ¢| 
“ ES us cangmensneetl BD19 ¢| 
Hobson's Choice XX FE Xtra Best.....00. sees. #D35 ¢| 
Jessop Self Hardening. .........+ s..ssseserees nis ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson ” Steel. .......-.-.-+--eeevesesens 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “Soho ” Special Self-Hardening..® B43 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. _Per® 
Banca, Figs  onabrnanehbepebasenneennonéioteubel LTH @e7 ge 
Btraits, Pigs.......ccecscecceveass peecoemesesanes 27@2734¢ | 
Straits tn «seeeerseeceeeeeceeseees erseeceseee 23@23i4¢ 

Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 

OO eee eS 

me AXA ssecsccccece veces ere vecccoocccccocece anes 
n e 

BS, 146 FBO. ccccocccccces _— eee SC 

Ix, 14 %BO..ccccccce ° oncaaqnesoulale 


+-5.50 
-- 6.60 


14 X 26... .cec-+ eee 112 sheets eeecccesecasesees $12.50 

IX X, 14 X BB... .ccoceee 112 SNCCHS ...005-cereereseee 13,50 

Ixx, SEEM soccasect 2 sheets..... eovece eseose 15,00 
Copper— 


Durr: Bar and Ingot and Old Copper free 
Wan ufactured, 2e¢ F ib. 
Ingot— 





EE ee Een 17M@1TME 
i Grade Casting........cceece soveenees 16%@174¢e 





Sheet and Bolt— 















































January 19, 1900. Net. 
Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet @ = 60. 
} ! | 
il x | | £ 4 
a a5 @ i:s a : ° 
gs ela leet fF 42.5 |8gida)e 
~ fs ls [Seles )84/ te els Fel Oe 
+ | oe Stele BEC ERERE. 
. 515 |PeloBl8./.e/*o/2,/%8/78/ . 
e lel ae lo8ls (a2 S olin tel sseldiel S 
S SE ie 8 io je SRla Sle ei s 
Zz 2 < 8%! 3, z bad -} Ff 4 8 ™ | 
3 | 
Ina, Ins.|Ine. 
30 772 | snevee| 9054 | 2034! 90342054 e134 ae 2614 29% 
20 96| 72|20%4/084! 9054 |a0'4 | orl og he oid 
30 sevens] 96|2035 2044/2054 | 9046 | a0 le | 26 
36 72| s»eeee| 2096 | 2054 | 204/204) 2014 | 24 54 | 2734 | 3036 
26 96| 72/2044|2054| 2044 |aa84 | aalZ in64h |a0 
6 120] 96|2044|2044/ 2044 |22'4/a3 
, ae 120|2044/20'4/2144|22'4) 
re) 974| -s00ee 20'4|20%4/ex |22 |24 27% 130% 
a 96| 72/20 \20 23 Is 28 
3 120| 96|20'4| 2044/2244 |24 lL 
- ~ Bee | xa0| 9054 | 2x $4| 2354 | 26 {| 
60 72| -s00ee |ao}4|2x'4)ar'4|2354| 2634/3234 
60 96| 72|2044!20'4| 2084! 2454/ a0 
60 120| 96} 20 21 54| 2354 |26 
O: Ream 120/20 22'4|24%4 28 | 
72 co) en | 20 a 23 ~ 
72 444) 96/20 as a5) 
po ccoees 144) 21'4/\2354/28 
108 190) ......|21 4 234|29 
~~ ia Sen 120 \23¢ 24% 
wider 144) -oenes 4'3 ts 
mn ro8 $]...... 144) isia|ae 
Bolt Cop ee diameter and over, ® D204¢. 
Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, $¢ # B alvance 
over price of Sheet Copper required tocut them from, 
Cold or Hard Rolled Copper. 14 oz, # pave foot and 


heavier, 1¢ # B over ae foregoing pr 
Cold or Hard Ro Copper, lighter Loe 14 02. ® 
square foot, Py . Y over forego 
All Polished Copper, 20 in. wid> ay Sunder. moe eb 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled 
All Polished Copper. over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® 2 Pyivance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1é¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper, 
Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 


14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # oeerececeee tal ge 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to agnase toot, ‘ D>. sooceoeROiG8 
Po Se. One Up & 1S 08. 9 S-- 27 
Lighter than 10 oz , @ B.......0...- Ose¢ 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ e 'D additional, 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Bottoms, 
Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 3. Gauge 
List March 2 190). 





























Nos.. sogewes 9andi0 ll and 12 
“Ke i4¢ @ D adv. 
| WB. ccccces ue is 1146 ¥D ad 
¢ ¢ ¢? D adv. 
| NOB. .cccece i 18 is 
ge 2¢ 246 234¢ # D adv. 
nh Brass Tubes— 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
| | | | 
Stubs’ B. & S.j, l . 
16) 44] 7-26] 14 9-26 96) 94) 7 x 
W.G. | W.G. |%]S-26)76)7-26)%/9-26)70/ 176) 3) 846 | 226 
pa -9 ssvees]33| $2 |30]29]28]27| 25 | 24 
12 to 37| 35 |33| 3% |3°/@9)98/27\ 25 | a4 
3 a1 sevens) 37] 35 |33) 3% |99}29)28)27) 25 | 24 
4 12 4 |37| 35 |33) 3% |3°/29) 28/27 *3 24 
15 33 42 |38) 36 |33) 32 |3 30/30 28 25 
16 14 43 |39) Ef 34| 33 |32)32)30/29 26 | a5 
r 15 44 |40| 38 135) 34 [3332/31/30 27 | 296 
1 16 61) 46 |42) 39 |3° 35 34 | 32) 31} 3° 23 27 
19 17 62) 47 (43| 4° 137 35|34/33|32, 30 29 
20 sB19 64) 49 (44) 41 [39 38 37/36) 35|34 32 | 32 
at 20 66} st 46). 43 |41| 40 |39|38)37/36, 35 | 34 
oo sr x} 36 43| 44 |42, 4x |40|39|38|37, 37 | 36 
3 22 so) 46 |44 43 42|41| 40139. 39 39 
24 Pel Ms 66 |53| 48 49, 45 44/43|41/40, 40 | 4x 
as 24 |86| 72 56) St |49) 47 #9) a7 (as|aslas 3143 44 | 4s 




















“Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® B additional 
iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 


1141% 2 2% 838%444%5 6inch 
th $4 96 99 Sf 1 81 bY a1 2 21 23 25 27 28¢RD 
Copper, Bronze or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ ® ® additional 

Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1596 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Per D 

Plain Round Tube, in. up bo 2 in.. 

io oo oo $f 

oe oe oe Le oy 

a 5- 8 * . +. 

® © ” 16“ ee 6 

8 ad sie yas ad * .concssce -cose BANU 

be > - 3-18": cece sceeee 1,50 
Smaller than }4 inch.. Seeeccncseesee eoccece -seeseesSpecilal 
8S inch and larger .......-ssce+sseseees eocccseovecesece © 
yaad Ay mw to 34 inch, IMNCLUSIVO .....cccceecece eee yo 
Over S36 IMCD .....cccvceg coc-ccccccsccoccessceccseces 


Bronze and Copper, advance on Brass Li st, 3 ca 
Discount from list $ ° 35s 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 

(Brown @& Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 




















Common High Brassj in. | in. | in. ;in.jim.jim.)im.jin. 

Wider than 3 12 | 14 | 16} 18) 20) 22) 24 

and uding 12 é 16 | 18] 20) 22) 24) 26 
To Mo. 20 | inclusive. |.22 23° .25 |.27/.29).81).83).36 
Nos. 21 =e | -22 |.24 |.26 |.28 © -82).34).87 
Nos. 25 and 20 ++ |-88 2456 37 |-39 "31 |.83|.35|.88 
Nos. 27 and 33: coccsle Lae .80|.82).34).36)|.39 





























Common High Brass.) in.| in.| in.| in.| in.| in.jin, 
Wider than 26 | 28 | 80 | $2) 84] 36 88) 46 
and including (38 80 | 82 | 84 | 86 | 88 | 40 
To No. 20, inclusive ..|.89 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65| * 
Nos, 21, 22, 23 and 24.| 40 |-48 |-47 |.61 |.56 |.61 |.68 
Nos, 25'and 26........ .41 |.44 |.48 |.52 1.57 |.68 |.71 
Nos. 27 and 28 ........|.42 |.45 |.49 |.53 |.58 75 


.65 
NN i a A eh 
. ee rices not less than 80 cents. 


d %¢ ® BD additional for each num t 
alan Ok 06 bo $6 laskenine. Dissent 


Wire In Colls. List February 26, 1896. 



















Gild’g 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge Com. | row bronze | 
the standard. = brass. and 
copper 
All Nos. to No. 10, inclusive....|$0.23 27 .28 
Above No. 10 to No. 16.. .23 ban ae “% 
No. 17 and Not 18.. 24 28 3% 
No. 19 and No, 20. -29 $ 
No. 21 BO 3 
3a] 3 
84 3 
36 4 
89 4 
a a4 
49 $ 
-52 623 
55 6 
-59 73 
.63 8% 
68 a] 
-74 1.8 
80 1.5 
1.04 1.7 
1.84 | 2.00 
2.00 8.25 
2.60 5.75 

















Saeed, Brass Wire, 20%; Copper Wire, N 
List yt ned 16. ba. ines 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # D advance 
Tobin Bronze— 
Straight, but not turned, Rods, 54 to 8 in. diameter, ® 
Finished Piston ‘Rods, 34 to 244 in. diameter, # Bnet. 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 


Spelter— 
In Blooks or Pigg, 1¢ ® D 
| edt eames ** sr eeeeeeeee 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® B. 
600 B CASKS...00+4 20.O346 | POD. ..cccececevees veveee TP 


2 Lead. 
Duty: Pig ary ae and Old, 2440 ® mB. Pi 
Sheets. 2 7 ahaa 


jneten cccces ccoce soesreceeseserss 04.6064.62 
seeeereccecesons: ae 
wake 


Dut 


Western S$ . 4.45646 





Pha . eeeeee . tee 
Tin Lined Pipe. ervceccsececcocoes secces 1236@. .ccce 
Blook Tin Pipe.. .....scescess> pb sneneet 40 *s pone > off 
Sheet Lead, ull rolls... sebececeres ences 7@ . 420.208 off 
Sheet Pe innsnreksehunh ethensevan eee TEE. cee off 
Oid Lead in coukemec “dike ? D. 

Solder. 

“& 1* guaranteed.. o2cceseee eco 18 

NO. 1. .cccccccccccccessece See ee eee ee eeteseeeeres lee loin 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony— 

bonne Me va 





Cookson. . 
Haliete’s.. 
U.8.. 


Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® ... wen Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingots 
for remelting: 
Small LOS. ..0.ccssccccccesee ee 
100-D i 
No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 x aA, in 
— for remelting : 








oon es tots.  onebweKebess <eendhé on cesseben soveeel B 349 
ie Ee nadhbnnesnnsebenndccemmaneiineain sone? BS 
Aluminum “sheet, B. mae S. gauge. 50 Bor 39 
Wider than..........+00- eeseccccece - 6in, 14-in, 24-tn, 
And including. ..ccccerssecseeesesceees “14-te in, a 30-in, 
Nos. 18 to 19 $0 42 $0.44 $0.47 
No. 20......++ 44 46 49 
Nos. 2i to 2 46 48 [51 
No. 24... 46 6.50) = |89 
No. 25.. 47 «4.5L 154 
Sy: eee 47 «54 159 
NO. 27. .cccccces ee eccccceccccce 48 57 62 
NO. 28.0000 eeccecccccocccccecscccocson §6 48 57 64 
NO. 28. cccevcccccecccsseceecces soeeeee 649 = =6.600 8D 
AL, conctichinivhsuaktshiebauneis ies 50 .64 [79 
Note.—Lots of iess than 50 & 5¢ # ® extra. 

Aluminum Wire, B. & S. Gauge. 

Larger than No. 9.8 B 40¢| No. 15..........00.8 D 489 
No. ¥ to No. 10..% B ~ ‘9¢ No. 17. ssoseneceeee® D 50¢ 
Ba, i1..ccss wea €| NO. 18.....c000006.8 5B 
NO 12....ccce-e-% DB tig No. 19.0 oo cccceeee @ D 60¢ 
No.1 venenaneonoe DB 42 ¢|N», 20., sercccesees Se D 65¢ 
NO.14 ....cececee@ BD 42566] NO. 21... ..cc0000..8 D BOO 

Old Metais. 
Doster’ Purchasing Prices rs in New York. 








Hea Pret eee -¥ BI 
hight and Pinned eee Casper . -¥ 3! 
Heavy Brass ...++.- . -#od CO) 
Light BIASs..ccess cecereene “2 LY 

Tea socesecececes sescccccecce seecccrececereee® BS ¢ 
ZAG. .. ewes seseersrrcess tee ee Ty a 8 ¢ 
No. i re sonmmoneqnosmeegnen eececercccees seee¥ BIT @ 
Be. 3 Pewter....... ercceceers oe wes mcumatyy 

n Pla 

Wi Scrap Iron. +e eee seal gross ton 10. seeee 
Heavy Cast Scrap...... sorecee® Gross ton $10.0061 
Stove Plate Scrap............. grosston 87, 7 
Burat Iron.......+- # grosston §5, 6. 











